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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of January to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 
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The Journal for 1912 


OU have told us not to waste 

space at the end of each year 
telling what we are going to do dur- 
ing the following year, but to go 
ahead and do it. We take you at 
your word, as we have now, in this 
respect, for three years, using the 
two or three pages usually taken 
by magazines to tell what they are 
going to do for reading matter. 

We would like to tell you, how- 
ever. We have it to tell all right. 
Our new manuscript vaults certainly 
speak that fact. But we won't—we 
will ‘‘go ahead and do it.’ 

We turn toward 1912 with happy 
faces and confident spirits. 








Just a Word of Warning, 
Please! 


"bie the end of every December 
the rush and deluge of subscriptions is 
so great, often reaching 25,000 in a single 
day’s mail, that it overpowers the most 
elastic system we can devise. So won't 
you, for your own sake as well as ours, 
send your subscriptions, either for your- 
self or for your friends, as early in 
December as possible? 


tie 


100 Pages in Full Color 


O FEATURE we have ever intro- 

duced in the magazine has met with 
the satisfaction expressed over our color 
pages. This has encouraged us to add to 
the number. There are 14 in this issue— 
the largest number thus far given. Next 
year we hope to give about 100 pages dur- 
ing the twelvemonth—a presentation which 
no magazine that we know of has ever 
attempted. We have much to learn yet 
about the color process, and we are learn- 
ing it every day. So the color pages will 
grow more beautiful each month. We 
are just at the beginning of color work 
in America. 


The Departments 
Omitted From This Number 


RE absent simply because of the holi- 
day character of this issue, as is our 
custom. Inthe next number the familiar 
departments will all appear again, with 
one or two new ones that we have had in 
preparation for some time. 


How We Can Do Your 
Christmas Shopping for You 


HOUSANDS of women give from one 

to fifty subscriptions to THE LaprEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL as Christmas presents. 
These Christmas gifts of subscriptions 
now run up into the tens of thousands 
each year. In this way we do your 
Christmas shopping for you. Simply send 
us the money and the name or names and 
addresses and we send your friends the 
Christmas card we tell about in the last 
column of this page, and you have given 
a Christmas present that does not end 
with Christmas Day, but lasts all through 
the year. Twelve times during the year 
we go to your friend as a silent mes- 
senger of your remembrance of her. Can 
you think of a better, a longer-lasting 
present, and at the price? 


If You Want Christmas Money 
We Have It 


ND glad we are to send it to you, as we 
shall send thousands of dollars dur- 
ing December to thousands of girls and 
women. The how and why of it are told 
on page 56. The money is here—it is 
yours for the having. No matter how 
little or how much you want—it is ‘up 
Es to you”’ and made easy too. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In 

nada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price is 
$1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 cents 
each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
9 pence each (18 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ]} 
NEw YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BOSTON: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
LONDON: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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CLOSE THE YEAR WITH THANKS: 
special thanks. Christmas finds 
us in our new building: not ready for 
visitors as yet, but soon we will be. 
Last Christmas we had a family of a 
million and a half: this Christmas over 
a million and six hundred thousand: 
an unprecedented growth of more than 
one hundred thousand in one year. 
Last Christmas we were publishing two 
magazines a month and giving only 
partial satisfaction: this Christmas we 
are presenting one magazine a month and 
giving general satisfaction. 

It is Indeed a Thankful Christmas, and to 
our readers who have made this grateful spirit 
possible we hope this Christmas may be, as it 
is to us, The Happiest Christmas Ever! 
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An All-the-Year 
Christmas Present With 
Your Name to the Friend 


we. Christmas gifts are either 
not wanted at the start or are 
quickly forgotten. But a year’s sub- 
scription to a good magazine is a 
gift which is always appreciated, and 
which cannot become stale nor be 
forgotten, for it isa continually new, 
fresh present, renewing itself twelve 
times during the year. 

Many thousands of women an- 
nually solve their Christmas prob- 
lems by ordering subscriptions for 
THE LapriEs’ HoME JouRNAL for 
friends. Instead of making their 
way through crowded stores, com- 
paring prices and looking for sug- 
gestions, they sit down at home, 
and, with only the trouble involved 
in writing a letter, order their gifts in a 
way which gives pleasure to friends and 
peace of mind to themselves. One 
woman orders 500 for those who cannot 
afford to subscribe for themselves; a 
manufacturing concern orders more than 
1500 for its employees. 

The real spirit of Christmas is not 
expenditure, but rather love—thought- 
fulness. The lavish gift is easy to bestow 
if you are rich, and easily forgotten by 
a rich recipient. The truest friendship 
is to express in a gift something of 
yourself and to satisfy in the friend 
some need. 

THE JOURNAL'S way of announcing the 
gift adds immensely to its value. This 
year we have prepared a beautiful re- 
production of Emlen McConnell’s picture 
in all the soft colors of the original. This 
s ‘‘tipped”’ on the third page of the four- 
page announcement and can be removed 
and framed if it is so desired. 























The first page bears this announcement 
in illuminated design: 





At the direction of 


we have entered your name upon our 
list for a year’s subscription to 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


and we hope that the copies we shall 
have the pleasure of mailing will 
prove to be pleasant reminders of 
the friend who sends you this Holiday 
Remembrance. 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 











One of these announcements, bearing 
the name of the person who orders the 
subscription, will be mailed in a sealed 
envelope so as to be received on Christmas 
Day by each person for whom a subscrip- 
tion is ordered. 

Give your own name and address, as 
well as the names and addresses of the 
recipients when you remit. 

Order at once, sending $1.50 for each 
subscription. Do not delay sending. 
Many thousands of orders will be re- 
ceived between now and Christmas. By 
sending promptly any possible delay will 
be avoided. The announcement will be 
held and mailed, however, so as to be 
received on Christmas. 

THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA | 
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DECORATION BY 
FRANKLIN BOOTH 


AFTER THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 




















She Knew 


TEACHER was reading the Christmas reci- 
tative piece to her class and came across the 
word ‘“‘unaware.” She asked if any one knew 
its meaning. One small girl timidly raised her 
hand and gave the following definition: 
“Unaware is what you take off the last thing 
before you put your nightie on.” 


A Good Work 


‘DITH was light-hearted and merry over 
everything. Nothing appealed to her seri- 

ously. So, one day, her mother decided to invite 
a very serious young parson to dinner, and he 
was placed next the light-hearted girl. Every- 
thing went well until she asked him: 

“You speak of everybody having a mission. 
What is yours?” 

““My mission,” said the parson, “‘is to save 
young men.” 

“Good,” replied the girl, “‘I’m glad to meet 
you. I wish you'd save one for me.”’ 


What Had Mamma Arranged? 


T WAS at Christmas, and he had been calling 

on her twice a week for six months, but had 
not proposed. 

“Ethel,” he said, ‘‘I—er—am going to ask you 
an important question.” 

“Oh, George,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘this is so 
sudden! Why, I 4 

“‘No, excuse me,” he interrupted; “what I 
want to ask is this: What date have you and 
your mother decided upon for our wedding?”’ 


The Depot Was Lost 


HINAMAN: You tellee me where railroad 
depot? 

Cit1ZEN: What’s matter, John? Lost? 

CuINaMAN: No! mehere. Depot lost. 





Too Busy to Grow 


HE diminutive office boy had worked hard on 

a salary of two dollars a week. He was a sub- 
dued little chap, faithful and quiet. Finally, 
just before Christmas, he plucked up courage 
enough to ask for an increase. 

‘“*How much more would you like?” inquired 
his employer. 

‘* Well,” answered the lad, “I don’t think fifty 
cents more a week would be too much.” 

““You are rather a small boy to be earning 
two dollars and a half a week.” 

“‘T know I am small,” he replied, ‘‘ but, to tell 
the truth, since I’ve worked here I’ve been so 
busy I haven’t had time to grow.” 

He got the raise. 


An Absent-Minded Professor 


VERY absent-minded professor was busily 
engaged in solving a scientific problem when 
the nurse hastily opened the door of his library 
and announced a great family event. 
“The little stranger has arrived, Professor.” 
““Eh?’”’ said the professor. 
“Tt is a little boy,’”’ said the nurse. 
“Little boy, little boy,’’ mused the professor. 
“Well, ask him what he wants.”’ 


Worse Than That 


HE had just finished reading Edward Everett 
Hale’s ‘The Man Without a Country,’’ and 

as she laid it down she sighed and said: 

“*T cannot imagine anything worse than a man 
without a country.” 

“*Oh, I can,” said her friend. 

““Why, what?” 

“A country without a man.” 


She Didn’t Know 


is OW Harold,” said the teacher, “if there 
were eleven sheep in a field and six jumped 

the fence how many would there be left?” 

**None,”’ replied Harold. 

““Why, there would,” said she. 

‘“*No, ma’am, there wouldn’t,” persisted he. 
“You may know arithmetic, but you don’t 
know sheep.” 


What He Really Wanted 


A CLERK showed forty patterns of ginghams 
to a man whose wife had sent him to buy 
some for her for Christmas, and at every pattern 
the man said: ‘‘My wife said she didn’t want 
anything like that.” 

The clerk put the last piece back on the shelf. 
“Sir,” he said, “you don’t want gingham. What 
you want is a divorce.” 


Willing to Risk Some 


HE Christmas church services were proceed- 

ing very successfully when a woman in the 
gallery got so interested that she leaned out too 
far and fell over the railing. Her dress caught in 
a chandelier, and she was suspended in mid-air. 
The minister noticed her undignified position and 
thundered at the congregation: 

**Any person in this congregation who turns 
around will be struck stone-blind.” 

A man, whose curiosity was getting the better 
of him, but who dreaded the clergyman’s warn- 
ing, finally turned to his companion and said: 

“I’m going to risk one eye.” 


Too Much for Her 


NEW baby arrived at a house. A little 
girl—now fifteen—had been the pet of the 
family. Every one made much of her, but when 
there was a new baby she felt rather neglected. 
*““How are you, Mary?” a visitor asked of her 
one afternoon. 
““Qh, I’m ali right,” she said, “except that I 
think there is too much competition in this world.” 


What She Asked for 


NCLE JACK, who was visiting them for the 
Christmas holidays from the West, wished 
to talk to Elizabeth’s father at his office. He 
could not find the telephone directory and thus 
appealed to three-year-old Elizabeth for informa- 
tion regarding the ’phone number: “Elizabeth, 
what does Mother ask for when she talks to 
Daddy at his office?”’ he inquired. 
Elizabeth was wise for her days. 
“Money,” she lisped. 


He Knew the Worm 


A COUNTRY girl was home from college for 
the Christmas holidays and the old folks 
were having a reception in her honor. During 
the event she brought out some of her new gowns 
to show to the guests. Picking up a beautiful 
silk creation she held it up before the admiring 
crowd. 

“‘TIsn’t this perfectly gorgeous!” she exclaimed. 
“Just think, it came from a poor little insig- 
nificant worm!” 

Her hard-working father looked a moment, 
then he turned and said: ‘Yes, darn it, an’ I’m 
that worm!” 


The Has and the Are 


rs RATHER be a Could Be 
If I could not be an Are; 
For a Could Be is a May Be, 
With a chance of touching par. 
I’d rather be a Has Been 
Than a Might Have Been, by far; 
For a Might Have Been has never been, 
But a Has was once an Are. 


Stopped Praying Just in Time 


~ CERTAIN little boy had long expressed a 
wish for a baby brother. His mother finally 
advised him to ask God for one. He adopted the 
suggestion, and nightly asked God for a baby 
brother. After a time he became discouraged 
and announced that he should pray for one no 
longer. 

On Christmas morning his father took him to 
his mother’s room, where two new baby brothers 
were awaiting his inspection. His first comment 
was: ‘Gee, Dad, isn’t it lucky I stopped praying 
when I did?” 


An Old One 


ENRY,” said the young wife to her bucolic 
husband after his first Christmas dinner 
with her relatives, ‘‘I must ask you to look a 
little more carefully after your manners at table 
when we are out for dinner. Last evening you 
ate with your knife. Why don’t you use your 
fork?” 
‘*T did, dear,’”’ he replied sadly, ‘‘but they gave 
me anold fork. It had slits in it and it leaked.” 


Where the Doctors are More Successful 


LAWYER got into an argument with a 
physician over the relative merits of their 
respective professions. 

“*T don’t say that all lawyers are crooks,’’ said 
the doctor, “but you’ll have to admit that your 
profession doesn’t make angels of men.”’ 

‘*No,” retorted the attorney, “you doctors 
certainly have the best of us there.” 


Not as She Thousht 


TS: woman’s college professors, the professor 
of English literature and the professor of his- 
tory, attended a matinée of a Shakespearean pro- 
duction during Christmas week to make “notes” 
for their lectures for the following year and to 
compare impressions. When they arrived at the 
theater they were dismayed to find that their 
seats were separated several rows. They realized 
that their joint work would practically be nulli- 
fied. The history professor, however, noticed 
that the man sitting next to her seemed to be 
alone, and after much hesitation she decided to 
explain matters and ask him if he would take the 
seat of the literature professor three rows ahead. 
She was a shy, Southern young woman, but 
finally, mustering up her courage, she laid her 
hand on the man’s arm and asked gently: 

‘* Excuse me, sir, but are you not alone?” 

The man grew confused, coughed nervously, 
and then, putting his hand to his mouth, he 
whispered to the amazed professor: 

“*Cheese it, kid, my wife is sitting next to me.” 


Happy in the Fact 


DISTRICT nurse called at a house where 
there was a case of infectious disease. 
‘‘Have you a bath in the house?”’ asked the 
practical visitor. 
““Yes, mum,” was the reply; “‘but thank God 
we've never had to use it!” 


One on Father 


O NUTS grow on trees, Father?” asked 
Charley as he was eating the Christmas 
dessert. 
*“They do, my son.’’ 
“Well, then, on what tree does the doughnut 
grow?” 


Where She Spanked 


LITTLE boy had eaten too much under- 
done pie for his Christmas supper and was 
soon roaring lustily. 
His mother’s visitor was much disturbed. 
“Tf he was my child,” she said, “he’d get a 
good, sound spanking.” . 
“He deserves it,” the mother admitted, “‘ but 
I don’t believe in spanking him on a full 
stomach.” 
“Neither do I,” said the visitor; “I’d turn 
him over.” 
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How She Had Learned It 


a a lesson on digestion the teacher, 
anxious to know just how far her instruc- 
tion had reached, questioned the class. 

The first answer was not very encouraging, as 
the little girl called upon said: 

**Digestion begins in the mouth and ends in 
the big and little testament.” 


The Way it Sounded to Him 


‘a girls were talking over the wire. Both 
were discussing what they should wear to the 
Christmas party. In the midst of this important 
conversation a masculine voice interrupted, ask- 
ing humbly for a number. One of the girls 
became indignant and scornfully asked: 

‘‘What line do you think you are on, anyhow?” 

“*Well,”’ said the man, “‘I am not sure, but, 
judging from what I have heard,I should say 
I was on a clothesline.” 


When it is Too Much 


Six smiles, my darling smiles, and all 

The world is filled with light; 

She laughs—’tis like the bird’s sweet call, 
In meadows fair and bright. 

She weeps—the world is cold and gray, 
Rain-clouds shut out the view; 

She sings—I softly steal away 
And wait till she gets through. 


Why Point it Out? 


fe THE Art Museum the sign “Hands off’’ 
was conspicuously displayed before the 
statue of Venus de Milo. 

A small child looked from the sign to the 
statue. 

‘* Anybody could see that,” she said dryly. 


Slightly Curious 


‘ho little Sloan boy across the street is forever 
asking questions. 

““You’d better keep still or something will 
happen to you,” his mother finally told him one 
night. ‘‘ Curiosity once killed a cat, you know.” 

This made so deep an impression that the 
boy was quiet for three minutes. Then: “Say, 
Mother, what was it that cat wanted to know?” 


As He Understood It 


fi Pegs Canadian came to Washington 
last winter and was making a Christmas 
call upon avery pretty young woman whom he 
met for the first time. 

““Do you have reindeer in Canada?” asked 
the young lady. 

**No, darling,’’ he answered, ‘‘at this season 
it always snows.” 


Too Sudden 


“CAMMY,” said his mean uncle, “how would 
you feel if I were to give you a penny for 
your Christmas? ”’ . 
“*T think,” said Sammy, “‘that I should feel a 
little faint at first, but I’d try to get over it.” 


A Devout Young Man 


HEN on his way to evening service the 

new minister of the village met a rising 
young man of the place whom he was anxious to 
interest in the church. 

“*Good-evening, my young friend,’’ he said 
solemnly, ‘do you ever attend a place of 
worship?” 

““Yes, indeed, sir, every Sunday night,” re- 
plied the young fellow with a smile. “I’m on 
my way to see her now.” 


A Little Mixed 


COLLEGE professor, noted for strict disci- 
pline, entered the classroom one day and 
noticed a girl student sitting with her feet in the 
aisle and chewing gum. 
““Mary,”’ exclaimed the indignant professor, 
“take that gum out of your mouth and put your 
feet in.’ 


How Could They Do It? 


“( ~HAKEY, Chakey,” called the big sister 

as She stood in the doorway and looked 
down the street toward the group of small 
boys: “Chakey, come in alreaty and eat youse- 
_ Maw she’s on the table and Paw he’s 
half et.” 


He Heard Nothing 


‘€> a business trip to the city a farmer 
decided to take home to his wife a Christ- 
mas present of a shirt-waist. Going into a Store 
and being directed to the waist department, he 
asked of the lady clerk to show him some. 

“What bust?” asked she. 

The farmer looked around quickly and an- 
swered: ‘‘I don’t know; I didn’t hear anything.”’ 


The Other Kind 


“AS YOU don’t seem to know what you'd like 
for Christmas, Freddie,” said his mother, 
‘“‘here’s a printed list of presents for a good little 
boy.” 
Freddie read over the list, and then said: _ 
“Mother, haven’t you @ list for a bad little 
boy? ” 


An Apt Misquotation 


HE minister was attempting to carve a Very 
tough fowl at the Christmas dinner. As he 
was trying to separate one of the joints it slid 
out of the dish to the other side of the table. 
He calmly picked it up and gravely said: “What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN SONG AND STORY 


Some Happy Thoughts of Our Happiest Day of the Year 
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A Christmas Carol 


| Sey ago angelic harpers sang the song we sing 

today, 

And the drowsy folk of Bethlehem may have 
listened as they lay! 

But eager shepherds left their flocks, and o’er the 
desert wild 

The kingly sages journeyed to adore the Holy 
Child! 


Has any man a quarrel? 
Has another used you ill? 

The friendly word you meant to say, 
Is that unspoken still? 

Then, remember, ’twas the Angels 
Brought glad tidings of good will! 


Of all the gifts of Christmas, are you fain to win 
the best? 
Lo! the Christ Child still is waiting Himself to 
be your Guest; 
No lot so high or lowly but He will take His part, 
If you do but bid Him welcome to a clean and 
tender heart. 
Are you sleeping, are you waking? 
To the Manger haste away, 
And you shall see a wondrous sight 
Amid the straw and hay— 
Tis Love Himself Incarnate 
As on this Christmas Day! 
—CurISTIAN BurkKE. 





Sve say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

—SHAKESPEARE. 





EAVE us our Christmases and we can well 

afford to let go almost all the other ties that 
bind memory’s strands to the sup- 
porting posts of life. In ministering 


Gifts for the King 


HE wise may bring their learning, 
The rich may bring their wealth, 
And some may bring their greatness, 
And some bring strength and health. 
We, too, would bring our treasures 
To offer to the King; 
We have no wealth nor learning; 
What shall we children bring? 


We'll bring Him hearts that love Him, 
We'll bring Him thankful praise, 
And young souls meekly striving 
To walk in holy ways; 
And these shall be the treasures 
We offer to the King; 
And these are gifts that even 
The poorest child may bring. 


December 


H! HOLLY branch and mistletoe, 
And Christmas chimes where’er we go, 
And stockings pinned up in a row! 
These are thy gifts, December! 


And if the year has made thee old, 

And silvered all thy locks of gold, 

Thy heart has never been a-cold, 
Or known a fading ember. 


The whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be. 
Oh! sing a carol joyfully 

The year’s great feast in keeping! 


For once, on a December night, 
An Angel held a candle bright, 
And led three Wise Men by its light 
To where a Child .was sleeping. 
— Harriet F. BiopcGeEtt. 


The Best Kind of Christmas Dinner 


LL good recipe-books give bills-of-fare for dif- 
ferent occasions: bills-of-fare for grand din- 
ners, bills-of-fare for little dinners, dinners to cost 
so much a head, dinners “‘which can be easily 
prepared with one servant,’”’ and so on. They 
give bills-of-fare for one week, bills-of-fare for 
each day in a month to avoid too great monotony 
in diet, bills-of-fare for dyspeptics, bills-of-fare 
for fat people and bills-of-fare for thin people. 
But among them all we never saw the one which 
we give below. We are not drawing on our 
imagination for its items. We have sat at such 
dinners, we have helped prepare such dinners, 
we believe in such dinners; they are within 
everybody’s means. In fact, the most marvelous 
thing about this bill-of-fare is that the dinner 
does not cost a cent. Ho! all ye that are hungry 
and thirsty and would like so cheap a Christmas 
dinner, listen to this: 


Bill-of-Fare 


First Course—GLADNESS. 


This must be served hot. No two housekeepers 
make it alike; no fixed rule can be given for 
it. It depends, like so many of the best things, 
chiefly on memory; but, strangely enough, it de- 
pends quite as much on proper forgetting as on 
proper remembering. Worries must be forgotten. 
Troubles must be forgotten. Yes, even sorrow 
itself must be denied and shut out. Perhaps this 
is not quite possible. Ah! we have all seen 
Christmas Days on which sorrow would not leave 
our hearts nor our houses. But even sorrow can 
be compelled to look away from its sorrowing for 
a festival hour which is so solemnly joyous as 
Christ’s Birthday. Memory can be filled full of 
other things to be remembered. No soul is 
entirely destitute of blessings, absolutely without 
comfort. Perhaps we have but one. Very well; 
we can think steadily of that one if we try. But 
the probability is that we have more than we can 

count. No man has yet numbered 
the blessings, the mercies, the joys of 





to the delight of children we keep 
our Own hearts young; we drink 
again of the springs of life so that 
a new thrill of the Divine influence 
passes from them to us. Our 
wrinkles are smoothed out by the 
placidity of our feelings; our furrows 
are unknit and become the lines of 
laughter; our mumblings are coherent | 
in the stress of sympathy; our cack- 
lings take on a resonance that smacks 
of joyous forgetfulness. We are 
reborn in the celebration of the new 
birth. 

This happy custom of serving the 
little ones inspires us to carry the 
service further. We give to each 
other also, and we delight in an 
unconscious make-believe. We also 
are Once More children at play. We 
welcome this opportunity to steep 
our sophisticated minds in a sea of 
generous emotion which floats buoy- 
antly our Ship of Brotherhood and 
Good Will. 

And, mayhap, if the habit grow 
with usin love and in truth, this spirit 
of Christmas shall spread its benefi- 
cence over all the days of our lives. 

—TEMPLE Scott. 


IFT up yourselves to the great 

_ Meaning of the day, and dare to 
think of your humanity as some- 
thing so Divinely precious that it is 
worthy of being an offering to God. 
Count it a privilege to make that 
offering as complete as_ possible, 





Some Little Christmas Verses 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


NOTE—These verses were written by Mrs. Wiggin on deco- 
vated Christmas cards sent to friends at Christmastime. 


EART of love, heart of love, 
Nestle warm within my breast! 
Heart of love, heart of love, 
Be my dearest Christmas guest! 





WEET Miss, pretty Miss, 
Such a pair of lips to kiss! 
So Miss, kiss so— 
Underneath the mistletoe. 





HE Wise Men brought their gifts, 
I’d like to do my part! 

A child has nothing great to bring, 
But I might give my heart. 





LY, little Snowbirds, fly east and fly west! 
Carry my greetings to all I love best. 
The Robin’s for spring and the Lark is for June, 
The summer brings Bobolink’s merriest tune, 
But when Christmas comes and the other birds flee, 
You stay with us singing your chick-a-dee-dee. 


God. Weareall richer than we think; 
if we set ourselves to reckoning up the 
things of which we are glad we shall 
be astonished at their number. 


Entrées—Love, garnished with 
SMILES. 


GENTLENESS, with sweet sauce of 
LAUGHTER. 

Gracious SPEECH, cooked with any 
fine, savory herbs, such as DROLLERY, 
which is always in season; or PLEAS- 
ANT REMINISCENCE, which no one need 
be without, as it keeps for years, 
sealed or unsealed. 


Second Course—Hospitatity. 


The precise form of this also depends 
on individual preferences. We are 
not undertaking here to give exact 
recipes, only a bill-of-fare. 

In some houses Hospitality is 
brought on surrounded with Relatives. 
This is very well. In others it is 
dished up with Dignitaries of all sorts; 
men and women of position and estate 
for whom the host has special likings 
or uses. This gives a fine effect to the 
eye, but cools quickly and is not in 
the long run satisfying. 

In a third class, best of all, it is 
served in simple shapes, but with a 
great variety of Unfortunate Persons— 
such as lonely people, poor people of 
all grades, widows and the fatherless 
in their affliction. This is the kind 
most preferred; in fact, never aban- 
doned by those who have tried it. 





For Dessert—MtirtTH, GRATITUDE, 





keeping nothing back, and then go 
out to the pleasures and duties of 
your life, having been born anew 
into His Divinity, as He was born into our 
humanity on Christmas Day. 

—PuHILuies Brooks. 


A Christmas Song 


HEN mother-love makes all things bright, 
When joy comes with the morning light, 
When children gather ’round their tree, 
Thou Christmas Babe, 
We sing of Thee! 


When manhood’s brows are bent in thought 
To learn what men of old have taught, 
When eager hands seek wisdom’s key, 

Wise Temple Child, 

We learn of Thee! 


When doubts assail and perils fright, 
When, groping blindly in the night, 
We strive to read life’s mystery, 
Man of the Mount, 
We turn to Thee! 


When shadows of the valley fall, 
When sin and death the soul appall, 
One Light we through the darkness see— 
Christ on the Cross, 
Wecry to Thee! 


And when the world shall pass away, 
And dawns at length the perfect day, 
In glory shall our souls, made free, 
Thou God enthroned, 
Then worship Thee. 
ond —Tupor JENKs. 


Cy. earth’s shadows are ringing yet 
The notes of celestial song, 
The voices of angels and men are met 
And praises high prolong; 
Oh, love untold, 
Hope manifold, 
Joy of each Christmas morn! 
With succor strong, 
In hearts that long 
Shall the Lord of all be born. 


N THESE days the squalid regions of our 

great cities are being explored and improved 
by various methods of systematic beneficence. 
‘Christian Settlements” are established; Bu- 
reaus of Charity are formed, and Associations for 
the Relief of the Poor are organized. A noble 
work; but, after all, the most effective ‘‘bureau’”’ 
is one that, in a waterproof and a stout pair of 
shoes, sallies off on a wintry night to some abode 
of poverty, with not only supplies for suffering 
bodies but with kind words of sympathy for 
lonesome hearts. A dollar from a warm hand, 
with a warm word, is worth two dollars sent by 
mail or by a messenger-boy. The secret of power 
in doing good is personal contact. 

Our incarnate Elder Brother went in person to 
the sick-chamber. He anointed with His own 
hand the eyes of the blind man, and He touched 
the loathsome leper into health. Heart must 
touch heart. Those good people will exhibit the 
most of the spirit of our Blessed Master who 
practice Christmas giving and cheerful, unselfish 
and zealous Christmas living through all the 
circling year. 

—THEODORE LEDYARD CUYLER. 


LESSED is the season which engages the 
whole world in a conspiracy of love! 
—HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


D gave the world His Son; and He was 
known 

For God’s own Son, because He took the Throne 

Of perfect Love, that seeketh not her own; 

And freely giving, as to Him was given, 

Made Love on Earth commune with Love in 
Heaven. 


A perfect gift thy Father gives to thee— 

Thyself, with all thy powers. Yet all will be 

a i weak and in captivity, 

Till thou, His child, give all thyself away 

To God and to thy Brother, day by day. 
—TuEoporeE C, WILLIAMS. 


Faitu, beaten together and piled 
up in snowy shapes. 


These will look light if run over night in the 
molds of Solid Trust and Patience. 

A dish of the bonbons Good Cheer and Kindli- 
ness, with every-day mottoes; Knots and Reasons 
in shape of Puzzles and Answers; the whole 
ornamented with Apples of Gold in Pictures of 
Silver, of the kind mentioned in the Book of 
Proverbs. 

This is a short and simple bill-of-fare. There 
is not a costly thing in it; not a thing which 
cannot be procured without difficulty. 

If meat be desired it may be added. That is 
another“excellence about our bill-of-fare. It has 
nothing in it which makes it incongruous with the 
richest or the plainest tables. It is not over- 
crowded by the addition of roast goose and plum 
pudding; it is not harmed by the addition of 
herring and potatoes. 

We might say much more about this bill-of-fare. 
We might, perhaps, confess that it has an element 
of the supernatural; that its origin is lost in ob- 
scurity; that, although, as we said, it has never 
been printed before, it has been known in all ages; 
that the martyrs feasted upon it; that generations 
of the poor, called blessed by Christ, have laid out 
banquets by it; that exiles and prisoners have 
lived on it; and the despised and forsaken and 
rejected in all countries have tasted it. It is also 
true that when any great king ate well and throve 
on his dinner it was by the same magic food. 

And though we have called it a Bill-of-Fare for 
a Christmas Dinner that is only that men’s eyes 
may be caught by its name, and that they, think- 
ing it a specialty for a festival, may learn and 
understand its secret, and henceforth, laying all 
their dinners according to its magic order, may 
“eat unto the Lord.” —H.H 

Courtesy of Moffat, Yard and Company. 


‘AIL not to call to mind, in the course of the 

twenty-fifth of this month, that the Divinest 
Heart that ever walked the earth was borh on 
that day: and then smile and enjoy yourselves 
for the rest of it; for mirth is also of Heaven’s 
making. —LeicH Hunt. 
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This is the time of year when most 
youngsters suffer from chapped hands and 
rough skins. 

It is easy to understand why. 

The average American boy is full of 
life. He is always doing something or 
going somewhere. He will wash his hands 








apt to waste very little time in drying them. 


That is what causes all the trouble—that 
and the use of soaps containing “‘free”’ alkali. 


You should use a pure, mild soap— 
Ivory Soap. You should see, also, that, in 
winter, the younger members of your family 
thoroughly dry their hands and faces before 























and face—when you tell him. But he is 


venturing out of doors. 


For bath, toilet and fine laundry purposes, Ivory Soap is in a class by itself. It contains 
no “free” alkali. It floats. It is pure. It lathers freely, rinses easily and leaves the skin soft, 
sweet, smooth and exquisitely clean. 


Ivory Soap See eee ee « 994460 Per Cent. Pure 

















Of Interest to Housekeepers: The first of a series of extremely helpful and practical advertisements, dealing with the uses 
of Ivory Soap, will appear in the next issue of this magazine. It is headed “Ivory Soap in the Kitchen and Serving Pantry”; and 
we feel sure that the information it contains will appeal to experienced as well as inexperienced housekeepers. 
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A Christmas ECoditorial 


E HAVE made of Christmas a day of such merrymaking that 
N we think of sad people as being out of place in the jubilations 
MT of the cheerful day. If people cannot be glad and laugh and 

sing —and how hard it is to laugh and sing on Christmas, 
only God knows!— we think of them as out of touch with 
the day, and the day with them. 

But Iet us see for a moment: 

To whom did the Christmas benedictions come on that great, first Christmas 
Day? To the privileged persons, whom the neighbors envied, who were inside 
the Bethlehem inn, or in the palace which Herod had for a country house in 
Bethlehem? There were merriment and song and laughter and gladness in 
these places: light filled the inn, and warmth and music and dancing filled the 
palace. Did the Christmas benediction come to these favored folks? 

Or did it come to Joseph and Mary, lodged in the stable, or to the 
Shepherds, watching their flocks on the cold hills? 

Do you not see? The Christmas benediction came to outsiders, to the 
distressed and the anxious, as were Mary and Joseph: to the poor, as were the 
Shepherds. Upon them the skies shone: for them the celestial choirs sang: 
for them the heavens were opened. Only poor folks were they, in the midst 
of poverty and pain. 

That is, in reality, the great and splendid meaning of Christmas: a meaning 
that we too often lose sight of. 

The Christmas message is that God cares. In the very face of pain and 
poverty, when the hard conditions of life seemed to signify the indifference of 
God, the Christmas revelation came. The poverty and pain continued. The 
skies were silent and the earth grew dark again, and the hard lot had to be 
undertaken as before, and nobody was promoted or enriched... The Shepherds 
went out night after night into the chill pastures. Joseph and Mary worked 
for their living, and, having had no friends in Bethlehem before, had enemies 
now, and fled for their lives. 

Anybody who is disconsolate this Christmas may find his counterpart in 
that old story. 

Let us remember, however, that while things went on after the revelation 
the same as before, the meaning of life was suddenly interpreted, the quality 
of life was wonderfully changed, and the Christmas people went forward into 
the new day with hearts uplifted, with a joy which no affliction nor poverty 
could take from them. 

We forget that Christmas is a Festival of Consolation. It is true that 
the Christmas candles burn down and waste away, and that the Christmas 
wreaths will fade; and thus the emblems of our happiness are also symbols 
of the transitoriness of human Itfe. 

Every year there are those who see these things through their tears. But 
the Christmas blessing is as abiding: as the light which shines not only in the 
candles but also in the sun and stars, and as the life which is perpetually 
renewed in the growing trees and in all the harvests of the earth. The waning 
candles and the withering wreaths are only incidents in the great, wise, 
Providential ordering of things. 

Christmas means that God is good, and that it is good to be alive. 

For the heart of Christmas is the manifestation of the care of God. This 
is the message which is preached in the sermons, and lifted into song in the 
anthems, and celebrated in the holy solemnities, and reflected in the shining 
faces of merry households. The Unseen and Eternal, in the midst of which 
we dwell, is kind. We breathe the air of constant Divine affection. God so 
loved the world that He changed a cold, gray, cheerless day into the feast of 
Christmas. And He does that every year and every day. 

What we need is to know the meaning of our life. Bitter experiences 
befall us: those whom we love go out of our reach and sight: we are hungry 
and thirsty for a lost companionship which seems to make the Christmas 
merriment impossible, and disappointment and foreboding darken upon us. 
Then Christmas comes, certifying the love of God, assuring us, in spite of all 
the contradictions of distress and doubt, that we are the children of the Divine 
Father. His dealing with us passes, indeed, our mortal understanding, but we 
know that it is somehow right and wise, and best and loving. Over our 
heads, the same as long ago, the heavens shine, and there are voices from the 
skies, and sounds of celestial singing, and proclamations of eternal joy. 

Christmas interprets all the dreary days. We know that earth is close to 
Heaven. Behind the clouds is the Christmas Sun of Celestial Love. 
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FROM A PAINTING BY CHARLES A. WINTER 









































DECORATION BY HERBERT MOORE 


HERE is an After-Christmas Story about the Wise Men and the Star. The 

Wise Men came riding in on tall camels, out of the far East, following the 

Star and looking for the Child. They found Him at last, and offered Him 
their gifts—gold and frankincense and myrrh—and went away. And they were 
never heard of afterward. There that story ends. 

But the Before-Christmas Story never ends. It may be told, indeed, in a very 
few minutes; it is contained within a small part of a long chapter of the Bible. But 
it is like the story of anacorn which grows and grows and becomes an oak, and every 
year the acorns are blown about the fields to grow into new oaks till they become a 
forest, and out of the forest are taken the beams of ships and of great buildings, so 
that the wood has its part in the commerce and in the government of the world; and 
the history of it goes on, chapter after chapter, without end. The Before-Christmas 
Story never ends. For Christmas itself came out of it, and then Christianity, and 
thus the greater and better part of the life which we live. 

The Before-Christmas Story is about a Maiden and an Angel. The Maiden’s 
name was Mary. Herhome wasinacountry town called Nazareth, in Palestine. The 
hills stood all about so that on every side were the gray and green of the mountain 
wall, and overhead were the gray and blue of the sky. Beside the town was a 
flowing spring, to which the women go today, as they went in -Mary’s time, with 
earthen pitchers on their heads. It was one of Mary’s daily tasks, like all the girls 
of Nazareth, to go for water to this spring. Sometimes a young man walked by her 
side, a carpenter named Joseph, to whom Mary was presently to be married. 

Thus life went on in pleasantness and peace. Joseph was busy in his shop, with 
saws and hammers, doing his daily work and making a home for Mary. And Mary 
helped her mother about the house like a good daughter, and whenever she sat down 
she had a needle in her hand, sewing in preparation for her wedding. 

Then something happened. : 

NE day Mary was alone, in her room, or beside the fountain, or in some sunny 

corner of the hillside meadows—for it was springt'me, and the fields were green, 
and the flowers and the birds were coming back, and it was pleasant to be outdoors. 
And suddenly a stranger stood beside her. Somehow he looked as if he were a 
stranger not only in Nazareth but also on the earth itself; He was dressed all in white, 
as people often dressed in those days, but as he stood in the bright sun it seemed as 
if his clothes were made not of linen but of light itself; and when the wind lifted 
his flowing sleeves it seemed as if he had great shining wings and was about to fly 
away. And Mary, seeing his grave but tender face and the friendliness and yet the 
majesty of his appearance, perceived that he was an Angel come from God. 

‘“*Hail!’’ said the Angel. ‘Hail, thou that art highly favored! The Lord is with 
thee. Blessed art thou among women.”’ 

And Mary trembled at his presence and his words, and was afraid, and wondered 
in her heart what this salutation meant. 

And the Angel said: ‘‘Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favor with God.” 

And then he told his errand. 

Out of the Heaven had the Lord beheld the earth. He had seen how men 
were doing wrong, sometimes because they did not know how to do right; and 
how they were trying to please God, without understanding that to keep the plain 
commandments is better than a thousand sacrifices; and how they were in doubt 
and sorrow, and could not answer their own bitter questions; and how the devil 
seemed to possess the earth while the Lord was far away. And seeing all these evils 
the Lord God was going to help men by sending them His Son. The Son of God 
would teach them what is right and how to do it, and would answer the questions 
which they asked in pain and grief; and would defeat the devil. 

‘“*Yes,’’ said Mary in her heart, ‘‘all this must some time come to pass. We 
have expected it, my fathers and I, for years and hundreds of years. Every day we 
pray for the coming of God’s Kingdom.” 

‘“‘But now,” said the Angel, ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Now is He 
coming indeed, Who shall be called the Son of the Highest, and the Lord God shall 
give unto Him the throne of His father David. And He shall reign over the house of 
Jacob forever; and of His Kingdom there shall be no end.” 

‘“ These are tidings of great joy,”’ said Mary in her heart again, ‘‘ but why should 
they be brought tome? What have I to do with all these great affairs of kingdoms? 
It is true that Joseph is of the house and lineage of David. His long-distant 
grandfather was the great King. But Joseph is a poor man, good with the tools of 
his trade, but never thinking of such things as swords and crowns. This message 
belongs to the High Priest, or to some person in authority. Why is it brought to 
Nazareth, and to such a girl as I?” 


ECAUSE the Son of God was to enter into our life, not as a mighty Man leading 

an army into battle, and not as a King with the scepter of power in his hand, but 
even as we entered into life ourselves: as a little Child. He was to be born, and 
grow up year by year, and meet the difficulties of our life. He was to learn our 
needs by living with us. Only after many quiet years was He to declare Himself. 

But babies must be born and cared for. The greatest need of a baby is a mother. 
Even the Child in Whom God would reveal Himself for the saving of the world 
must have a mother’s love. And Mary was to be the Mother. That is why the 
Angel came to her. Looking out over the families of the earth to find a pure and 
gentle Maiden who could be trusted, God had chosen Mary. 

And Mary said: ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it unto me according to 
thy word.”’ And the Angel departed from her. 

And thus came Christmas, and all the singing Angels in the shining sky, and 
the Babe lving in a manger, and the salvation of the world. It all began with the 
message of the Angel to the Maiden. 
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The Photograph of Charles Dickens, Taken in New York During 
the Novelist’s American Visit, Which Was Generally Accepted by 
Dickens’s Family as the Most Satisfactory Portrait Extant 


looked forward to with eagerness and delight, and to 

my father it was a time dearer than any other part of 
the year, I think. He loved Christmas for its deep signifi- 
cance as well as for its joys, and this he demonstrates in 
every allusion in his writings to the great festival, a day 
which he considered should be fragrant with the love that 
we should bear one to another, and with the love and rever- 
ence of his Savior and Master. 

In our childish days my father used to take us, every 
twenty-fourth day of December, to a toy shop in Holborn, 
where we were allowed to select our Christmas presents, and 
also any that we wished to give to our little companions. 
Although I believe we were often an hour or more in the 
shop before our several tastes were satisfied he never showed 
the least impatience, was always interested, and as desirous 
as we, that we should choose exactly what we liked best. 
My father, although the most generous of mortals, did not 
observe, except in rare instances, the custom of sending 
Christmas gifts to people outside his home; there was so 
large a claim upon him there that the pleasure would have 
been a tax had he gone beyond its walls. 


(“iooked for was always a time which in our home was 


He Wanted His Children to Dance 


HEN we were only babies my father determined that 
we should be taught to dance, so as early as the Genoa 
days we were given our first lessons. ‘‘Our oldest boy and 
his sisters are to be waited upon next week by a professor 
of the noble art of dancing,” he wrote to a friend at this time. 
And again, in writing to my mother, he says: ‘I hope the 
dancing lessons will be a success. Don't fail to let me know.”’ 
Our progress in the graceful art delighted him, and his 
admiration of our success was evident when we exhibited to 
him, as we were perfected in them, all the steps, exercises 
and dances which formed our tessons. He always encouraged 
us in our dancing, and praised our grace and aptness, 
although criticised quite severely in some places for allowing 
his children to expend so much time and energy upon the 
training of their feet. Indeed, a common neighborhood 
remark on the subject was to the effect that ‘‘the little 
Dickens girls seemed to carry their brains in their heels.” 

When “‘the boys”’ came home for the holidays there were 
constant sieges of practice for the Christmas and New 
Year's parties; and more especially for the dance on Twelfth 
Night, the anniversary of my brother Charlie’s birthday. 
Just before one of these celebrations my father insisted that 
my sister Katie and I should teach the polka step to him and 
Mr. Leech. My father was as much in earnest about learn- 
ing to take that wonderful step correctly, as though there 
were nothing of greater importance in the world. Often he 
would practice gravely in a corner, without either partner or 
music, and I remember one cold winter's night his awakening 
with the fear that he had forgotten the step so strong upon 
him that, jumping out of bed, by the scant illumination of 
the old-fashioned rushlight, and to his own whistling, he 
diligently rehearsed its ‘‘one, two, one, two”’ until he was 
once more secure in his knowledge. 

No one can imagine our excitement and nervousness 
when the evening came on which we were to dance with 
our pupils. Katie was to have Mr. Leech, who was over six 
feet tall, for her partner, while my father was to be mine. 
My heart beat so fast that I could scarcely breathe, I was so 
fearful for the success of our exhibition. But my fears were 
groundless, and we were greeted at the finish of our dance 
with hearty applause, which was more than compensation 
for the work which had been expended upon its learning. 

My father was certainly not what in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term would be called ‘‘a good dancer.” I doubt 
whether he had ever received any instruction in ‘the noble 
art”’ other than that which my sister and I gave him. In 
later years I remember trying to teach him the Schottische, 
a dance which he particularly admired and desired to learn. 
‘But although he was so fond of dancing, except at family 
gatherings in his own or his most intimate friends’ homes, 
1 never remember seeing him participate, and I doubt if, even 
as a young man, he ever went to balls. Graceful in motion 
his dancing was natural to him. Dance music was delightful 
to his cheery, genial spirit; the time and steps of a dance 
suited his tidy nature, if I may so speak. The action and 
the exercise seemed to be a part of his abundant vitality. 


When He Danced a Hornpipe 


HILE I am writing of my father’s fondness for danc- 

ing, a characteristic anecdote of him occurs to me. 
While he was courting my mother he went one summer 
evening to call upon her. The Hogarths were living a little 
way out of London, in a residence which had a drawing- 
room opening with French windows on to a lawn. In this 
room my mother and her family were seated quietly after 
dinner on this particular evening, when suddenly a young 
sailor jumped through one of the open windows into the 
apartment, whistled and danced a hornpipe, and before 
they could recover from their amazement jumped out 
again. A few minutes later my father walked in at the 
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door as sedately as though quite innocent of the prank, 
and shook hands with every one; but the sight of their 
amazed faces proving too much for his attempted sobriety, 
his hearty laugh was the signal for the rest of the party 
to join his merriment. But, judging from his slight ability 
in later years, I fancy that he must have taken many 
lessons to secure his perfection in that hornpipe. 


The Merriest of All at a Party 


IS dancing was at its best, I think, in the ‘Sir 

Roger de Coverly’’—known in America, I am told, 
as the ‘Virginia Reel’”—and in what are known as 
country dances. In the former, while the end couples 
are dancing, and the side couples are supposed to be still, 
my father would insist upon the sides keeping up a kind 
of jig step, and clapping his hands to add to the fun, and 
dancing at the backs of those whose enthusiasm he thought 
needed rousing, was himself never still fora moment until 
the dance was over. He was very fond of a country dance 
which he learned at the house of some dear friends at 
Rockingham Castle, which began with quite a stately 
minuet to the tune of ‘“God Save the Queen,” and then 
dashed suddenly into ‘‘Down the Middle and Up Again.” 
His enthusiasm in this dance, I remember, was so great 
that, one evening, after some of our Tavistock House 
theatricals, when I was thoroughly worn out with fatigue, 
being selected by him as his partner, I caught the infec- 
tion of his merriment, and my weariness vanished. As 
he himself says, in describing dear old ‘‘Fezziwig’s”’ 
Christmas party, we were ‘‘people who would dance, and 
had no notion of walking.”’ 

His enjoyment of all our frolics was equally keen, and he 
writes to an American friend, apropos of one of our Christ- 
mas merrymakings: ‘‘Forster is out again; and if he don’t 
go in again after the manner in which we have been keeping 
Christmas he must be very strong indeed. Such dinings, 
such conjurings, such blind-man’s buffings, such theater 
goings, such kissings out of old years and kissings in of new 
ones never took place in these parts before. To keep the 
Chuzzlewit going, and to do this little book, the carol, in the 
odd times between two parts of it, was, as you may suppose, 
pretty tight work. But when it was done I broke out like a 
madman, and if you could have seen meat a children’s party 
at Macready’s the other night going down a country dance 
with Mrs. M—— you would have thought I was a country 
gentleman of independent property residing on a tip-top 
farm, with the wind blowing straight in my face every day.” 

At our holiday frolics he used sometimes to conjure for 
us, the equally ‘noble art’’ of the prestidigitateur being 
among his accomplishments. He writes of this, which he 
included in the list of our Twelfth Night amusements, to 
another American friend: ‘‘The actuary of the national 
debt couldn’t calculate the number of children who are 
coming here on Twelfth Night, in honor of Charlie’s birth- 
day, for which occasion I have provided a magic lantern and 
divers other tremendous engines of that nature. But the 
best of it is that Forster and I have purchased between us 
the entire stock-in-trade of a conjurer, the practice and 
display whereof is intrusted to me. And if you could see 
me conjuring the company’s watches into impossible tea- 
caddies, and causing pieces of money to fly, and burning 
pocket handkerchiefs without burning ’em, and practicing 
in my own room without anybody to admire, you would 
never forget it as long as you live.”’ 

One of these conjuring tricks comprised the disappearance 
and reappearance of a tiny doll, which would announce most 
unexpected pieces of news and messages to the different 
children in the audience; this doll was a particular favorite, 
and its arrival eagerly awaited and welcomed. 


Christmas at “Gad’s Hill” 


UT I think that our Christmas and New Year’s tides at 

‘“‘Gad’s Hill’’ were the happiest of all. Our house was 
always filled with guests, while a cottage in the village was 
reserved for the use of the bachelor members of our holiday 
party. My father, himself, always deserted work for the 
week, and that was almost our greatest treat. He was the 
fun and life of those gatherings, the true Christmas spirit 
of sweetness and hospitality filling his large and generous 
heart. Long walks with him were daily treats to be remem- 
bered. Games passed our evenings in jollity. ‘‘ Proverbs,” 
a game of memory, was very popular, and it was one in 
which either my aunt or myself was apt to prove winner. 
Father’s annoyance at our failure sometimes to lead was 
very amusing, but quite, genuine. ‘‘Dumb Crambo”’ was 
another favorite, and one in which my father’s great imita- 
tive ability showed finely. I remember one evening his 
dumb showing of the word ‘‘frog’’ was so extremely laugh- 
able that the memory of it convulsed Marcus Stone, our 
clever artist, when he tried some time later to portray it in 
his choice pantomime. 

One very severe Christmas, when the snow was so deep 
as to make outdoor amusement or entertainment for our 
guests impossible, my father suggested that he and the inhab- 
itants of the ‘bachelors’ cottage’’ should pass the time in 
unpacking the French chalet which had been sent to him 
by Mr. Fechter, and which reached Higham Station in a 
large number of packing cases. Unpacking these and fitting 
the pieces together gave them interesting employment, and 
us some topics of conversation for our snow-bound luncheon 
table. 

Our Christmas Day dinners at “‘Gad’s Hill’’ were partic- 
ularly bright and cheery, some of our nearest neighbors 
joining our home party. Dinner on all occasions, plain day 
and holiday, was served, by my father’s special desire, a la 
Russe. But on Christmas Day this rule was infringed suff- 
ciently to permit the appearance at the table of our holiday 
pudding. The Christmas plum pudding had its own special 
dish of colored repoussé china, ornamented with holly. The 
pudding was placed on this with a sprig of real holly in the 
center, lighted, and in this state placed in front of my father, 
its arrival being always the signal for applause. 

A prettily decorated table was his special pleasure, and 
from my earliest girlhood the care of this devolved upon 
me. When I had everything in readiness he would come with 
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me to inspect the result of my labors, before dressing for 
dinner, and no word except of praise ever came to my ears. 

He was a wonderfully neat and rapid carver, and, I am 
happy to say, taught me some of his skill in this. I used to 
help him in our parties at ‘‘Gad’s Hill’’ by carving at a side 
table, returning to my seat opposite him as soon as my duty 
was ended. Ina large party he sat at the center of one of 
the sides of the table, I, directly opposite, facing him. His 
conversation, as may be imagined, was often extremely 
humorous, and I have seen the servants convulsed often 
with laughter at his droll remarks and stories: 

“It is good to be children sometimes, and never better 
than at Christmas, when its Mighty Founder was a child 
Himself,’’ was his own advice, and advice which he followed 
both in letter and spirit. 


A New Year’s Eve Frolic 


NE morning—it was the last day of the year, I remem- 

ber—while we were at breakfast at ‘‘Gad’s Hill,’’ my 
father suggested that we should celebrate the evening by 
a charade to be acted in pantomime. The suggestion was 
received with acclamation, and amid shouts and laughing we 
were then and there, guests and members of the family, 
allotted our respective parts. My father went about 
collecting ‘‘stage properties,’’ rehearsals were ‘‘called’”’ at 
least four times during the morning, and in all our excitement 
no thought was given to that necessary part of a charade, 
the audience, whose business it is to guess the pantomime. 

At luncheon some one asked suddenly: ‘‘ But what about 
an audience?’ ‘‘Why, bless my soul,” said my father, ‘I'd 
forgotten all about that!” 

Invitations were quickly dispatched to our neighbors, and 
additional preparations made for supper. In due time the 
audience came, and the charade was acted so successfully 
that the evening stands out in my memory as one of the 
merriest and happiest of the many merry and happy evenings 
in our dear old home. My father was so extremely funny in 
his part that the rest of us found it almost impossible to 
maintain sufficient control over ourselves to enable the 
pantomime to proceed as it was planned todo. It wound up 
with a country dance, which had been invented that morning 
and practiced quite a dozen times through the day, and 
which was concluded at just a few moments before midnight. 
Then leading us all, characters and audience, out into the 
wide hall, and throwing open the door, my father, watch in 
hand, stood waiting to hear the bells ring in the New Year. 
All was hush and silence after the laughter and merriment! 
Suddenly the peal of bells sounded, and turning he said: 
‘‘A happy New Year to us all! God bless us.’ Kisses, 
good wishes and shaking of hands brought us again back to 
the fun and gayety of a few moments earlier. Supper was 
served, and the maddest and wildest of ‘‘Sir Roger de 
Coverlys”’ ended our evening and began our New Year. 


New Year’s Day on the Green 


NE New Year’s Day my father organized some field 

sports in a meadow which was at the back of our house. 
“Foot races for the villagers come off in my field tomorrow,”’ 
he wrote to a friend, ‘‘and we have been hard at work all 
day, building a course, making countless flags, and I don’t 
know what else. Layard’’—now Sir Henry Layard—‘“‘is 
chief commissioner of the domestic police. The country 
police predict an immense crowd.” 

There were between two and three thousand people 
present at these sports, and by a kind of magical influence 
my father seemed to rule every creature present to do his or 
her best to maintain order. The likelihood of things going 
wrong was anticipated, and, despite the very general preju- 
dice of the neighbors against the undertaking, my father’s 
belief and trust in his guests was not disappointed. But you 
shall have his own account of his success. ‘‘We had made 
a very pretty course,’”’ he wrote, ‘“‘and taken great pains. 
Encouraged by the cricket matches’ experience I allowed 
the landlord of the Falstaff to have a drinking booth on the 
ground. Not to seem to dictate or distrust I gave all the 
prizes in money. The great mass of the crowd were laboring 
men of all kinds, soldiers, sailors and navvies. They did 
not, between half-past ten, when we began, and sunset, 
displace a rope or a stake; and they left every barrier and 
flag as neat as they found it. There was not a dispute and 
there was no drunkenness whatever. I made them a little 
speech from the lawn at the end of the games, saying that, 
please God, we would do it again next year. They cheered 
most lustily and dispersed. The road between this and 
Chatham was like a fair all day; and surely it is a fine thing 
to get such perfect behavior out of a reckless seaport 
town.” He little realized, I am sure, that it was the magnetic 
power in himself which gave him the love and honor of all 
classes, which gave the day’s sport its great success. 


In His Element on Twelfth Night 


Y FATHER was again in his element at the Twelfth 
Night parties to which I have before alluded. For 
many consecutive years, Miss Coutts, the late Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, was in the habit of sending my brother, on 
this his birthday anniversary, the most gorgeous of Twelfth- 
cakes, with an accompanying box of bonbons and Twelfth 
Night characters. The cake was cut, and the favors and 
bonbons were distributed at the birthday supper, and it was 
then that my father’s kindly nature overflowed in merri- 
ment. He would have something droll to say to every one, 
and under his attentions the shyest child would brighten 
and become merry. No one was overlooked or forgotten by 
him. Supper was followed by songs and recitations from the 
various members of the company, my father acting always as 
master of ceremonies, and calling upon first one child, then 
another, for his or her contribution to the festivity. I can see 
now the anxious faces turned toward the beaming, laughing 
eyes of their host. How attentively he would listen, with 
his head thrown slightly back and a little to one side, a 
happy smile on his lips. 
Oh, those merry, happy times, never to be forgotten by 
any of his own children or by any of their guests! Those 
merry, happy times! 
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“a HE twi- 
light of a 
Christ- 


mas Eve, gray 
with the portent 
of coming snow, crept 
slowly over the old 
plantation of Brier- 
wood, softening the 
outlines of a decrepit 
house still rearing 
its roof in massive 
dignity anda tumble- 
down barn flanked 
by barren fields. A 
quiet melancholy 
hovered about the 
place as if it brooded 
over a host of bygone 
Yuletides alive with 
the shouts of merry 
negroes and the jingle 
of visiting sleighs— 
Yuletides when the 
snowy dusk had been 
ushered in to the 
lowing of cattle and 
the neighing of 
horses safely housed 
in the old barn. 
There were no 
negroes now, no 
blooded stock—no 
fluttering fowls save one belligerent old turkey gobbler 
fleeing from a white-haired darky who tried in vain to drive 
him to his roost in the barn. 

In the library of the old house a man, tall and eagle-eyed, 
peered out beneath bushy white eyebrows at the fading 
landscape blurred by the dancing forms of the negro and the 
recalcitrant turkey. He watched the chase end with an 
impertinent gobble from the turkey, and, at the sound of a 
closing door in the rear of the house, he tapped a bell at his 
side. Footsteps shuffled along the hallway, and the old 
negro, breathless from his chase, entered the room. 

Colonel Fairfax wheeled with military precision. ‘‘ Uncle 
Noah,”’ he said sternly, ‘‘ tomorrow will be Christmas.” 

The darky nodded and hobbled hurriedly to the wood fire, 
bending over as he poked it to hide the look of anxiety in his 
face. ‘‘Laws-a-massy, Massa Fairfax,’’ he grumbled in 
good-natured evasion, ‘‘ yoh’d mos’ freeze to deaf, I reckons, 
*thout sendin’ foh me’’—he coughed, and amended hastily: 
Ps sendin’ foh one ob de servants to pile up this yere 

re.” 

The amendment was but one of Uncle Noah’s many sub- 
terfuges to convince himself and his master that there had 
been no changes in the Fairfax fortunes since the old days. 
That he was the last of the Colonel’s retainers, a wageless, 








loyal old dependent attending to the manifold tasks of a sole 
domestic, the negro never admitted even to himself. -That 
his quaint pretensions, however, were daily stimulants to the 
fierce old Colonel hungrily eating his heart out with memo- 
ries Uncle Noah was well aware. So the pitiful little sub- 
terfuges, revealing the subtle understanding of the two, 
peopled the old house with swarming negroes and the horn of 
plenty to the joy of both. 

But today Uncle Noah felt uneasily that the reference to 
the servants had not bolstered the Colonel as it usually did, 
and the old darky groaned inwardly as he added wood to the 
fire. From the corner of his eye he saw that the Colonel had 
drawn himself-up to military rigidity, an evidence that the 
old soldier was on his mettle and would brook no opposition. 

‘‘Uncle Noah,” he said, fixing a stern eye on the old man, 
“in the Fairfax family there has always been a turkey at 
Christmas.”’ 

There was no suggestion in the darky’s affable tones of the 
erratic manner in which his heart was beating. ‘‘ Yes, sah,” 
he agreed, ‘‘ofttimes mo’ than one.” 

‘“‘Owing to circumstances understood by you and myse'f, 
by no one else, there would be no turkey this year save 
that ro 

““Y-e-e-s, sah?”’ Uncle Noah laid a wrinkled brown hand 
upon the nearest chair for support. 

‘We have a live turkey in stock,’’ ended the Colonel 
firmly, looking squarely into the trembling negro’s eyes. 





LOZ Uncle Noah’s heart gave aconvulsiveleap. The thun- 
derbolt had fallen! The fierce old turkey gobbler, solitary 
tenant of the crazy outbuildings, the imperial tyrant upon 
whom Uncle Noah had bestowed the affection of his loyal 
old heart, had been sentenced to death by the highest earthly 
tribunal the old negro recognized. 

““Ise—Ise afeard he'll be tough, Colonel Fairfax,’’ he 
quavered. ‘‘I—I—laws-a-massy, Massa Dick, yoh wouldn’t 
kill ol’ Job? He’s too smart foh a bird an’ he’s done a most 
powahful sight o’ runnin’, sah; I reckons he’s mos’ all 
muscle.” 

There was an agonized appeal in the darky’s voice that 
cut straight to the Colonel’s heart. ‘‘Uncle Noah,’ he 
said kindly, ‘‘it can’t be helped. Job goes for the sake of — 
some one else.” 

“Ol’ Missus?”’ 

“Yes. I’m thankful, Uncle Noah,” the Colonel laid a 
gentle hand on the negro’s shoulder, ‘‘that she doesn’t know 
of our—er—financial crisis’’—his halting utterance showed 
how distasteful the words were to him—‘‘save, of course, 
that we must live with economy, as we have for years. Of 
the catastrophe of last fall she is ignorant, and a Fairfax 
Christmas without a turkey would—she must not know,” 
he finished abruptly. 

The Colonel had spoken with a simple dignity and con- 
fidence that brought the old negro back from the field of 
sentiment to the barren desert of reality. Dimly in his 
mental chaos stood forth three pitiless facts: ‘‘Ol’ Missus”’ 
was grieving her heart out for the son with whom the 


Colonel had quarreled three years before; of this money 
trouble from which Colonel Fairfax had shielded her she 
must as yet know nothing; and there was no turkey for the 
Christmas dinner. Verily things looked dark for the ill- 
fated Job, roosting in unsuspecting security in the desolate 
old barn. With bowed head the darky walked slowly toward 
the door. 

“Uncle Noah,” the Colonel’s tones were incisive, “ you 
will kill Job tonight.” 

“TI mos’ forgot, Massa Dick,” faltered Uncle Noah, ‘dat 
supper’s ready, sah. Ol’ Missus done come down foh I 
chases Job to roost. LLaws-a-massy, Massa Dick, can’t he 
live till after supper?” 

The Colonel nodded, carefully avoiding the old man’s 
troubled eyes, and went to join his wife at supper. 

“‘Christmas Eve, my dear,” he announced cheerfully as he 
bent to kiss the sweet, wistful face that turned to greet him. 
“I beg your pardon for keeping you waiting. Uncle Noah 
and | were discussing tomorrow’s turkey;’’ he gazed 
calmly at the old negro nervously handling the tea things; 
“he has selected a large bird and I have been advising a 
smaller.” 

The Colonel opened his napkin and deftly tucked the hole 
in the end out of sight beneath the table. ‘‘Now, Uncle 
Noah, what is there tonight for supper?” 

To Uncle Noah this nightly question had become a sacred 
institution, a stimulus to imaginative powers highly devel- 
oped in his quaint dialogues with the Colonel. He forgot 
the doomed Job. It was Christmas Eve, and his creative 
gift took festive wings. 

“Well, sah,” he beamed, ‘‘we has a little chicken gumbo, 
some fried chicken jus’ the right golden brown, sah, creamed 
potatoes, hot biscuits with currant jelly —er—sliced ham and 
Saked petatoes.” 


ZOF C- onel Fairfax thoughtfully considered the appetiz- 
ing prospect in accordance with the rules of the game. What 
mattered it that the luscious edibles existed only in the brain 
of the loyal old darky? The little pretense gave to each a 
delightful thrill—surely an adequate extenuation of the 
harmless diversion. As usual Colonel Fairfax found the key 
to the situation in the closing items of Uncle Noah’s list. 

“Tt all sounds delicious, Uncle Noah,” he observed gra- 
ciously, ‘‘but I have a touch of my old enemy dyspepsia 
today. I think I shall have sliced ham and baked potatoes. 
That, I think, will do for us both.” 

Mrs. Fairfax agreed, her kindly eyes fixed upon Uncle 
Noah’s attentive face. 

““And, sah,”” Uncle Noah began—it was Christmas Eve 
and this game must be perfectly played—‘‘shall I attend to 
de distribution of gifts in de negroes’ quarters, sah?”’ 

“Yes,” agreed the Colonel, ‘see that no one is slighted!" 

Mrs. Fairfax bowed her wistful face upon her hands to 
hide the blinding tears, and an odd, uncomfortable silence 
fell upon the little group. 

At length the Colonel pushed his chair back and rose. 
“Uncle Noah,” he said sternly, a suspicious brightness 
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gleaming in his eyes, ‘‘that turkey of yours.is making 
a terrible noise under the window. Make him quit 
obbling. Patricia, | don’t wonder he makes you nervous. 

e’s an old renegade!”’ 

That the object of the Colonel’s wrath had long since 
retired to roost mattered not to his accuser. The turkey had 
developed a convenient habit of gobbling under the window 
whenever emotion forced the Colonel to seek a vent in stern 
commands. Uncle Noah crossed to the window and com- 
manded Job to be silent. Mrs. Fairfax, Southern gentle- 
woman and thoroughbred from tip to toe, quivered proudly, 
and, as Uncle Noah returned, bade him serve the supper in 
tones as well controlled as they were gentle. The old darky 
brought in the supper and prolonged its simple serving with 
the single idea of adding precious minutes to the doomed 
turkey’s span of life. 





ZO? When at length he sought the barn it was quite dark 
and the velvet stillness of the night was dotted thickly with 
snowflakes. With trembling fingers he opened the great 
barn door, lit a queer old lantern hanging just within, and 
hung it high upon a projecting hook. The dim light revealed 
an antique carriage-house, in one corner of which upon a 
rude, improvised roost of shingles the tyrant Job slept the 
sleep of the just and the unjust rolled into one. As the light 
flickered upon his ruffled feathers the turkey emitted a 
throaty grunt of disapproval and moved cumbrously around 
to avoid the light. 

Uncle Noah addressed him with great firmness. ‘‘ Now 
see yere, Massa Job,” he said, ‘‘tain’t no use yoh puttin’ on 
yoh high and mighty airs tonight. Ise come to interview 
yoh, sah! Understand?” 

Job majestically tucked his head beneath his wing as if to 
intimate his indifference to the proposed interview. 

Uncle Noah surveyed his ruffled back feathers with 
increased respect. ‘‘So,’’ he said, ‘‘yoh refuse me an inter- 
view, Massa Job Fairfax. Yoh is sleepy, sah, dat’s whut’s 
got into yoh.”’ He stroked the turkey with a gentle hand, 
and Job, resenting the indignity, withdrew his head from the 
sheltering wing and pecked at the brown fingers, turning 
around with a stately movement and facing the light once 
more with a sleepy blink of his bright, beadlike eyes. 

“Now, sah, we can talk,’’ exclaimed the negro in delight. 
Drawing up an old box he seated himself before the roost and 
beamed benevolently over his glasses. ‘‘Colonel done say 
yoh gobble under de winder ’bout suppertime,” he began 
confidentially. ‘‘When ol’ Mis’ cry ’bout young Massa 
Dick de Colonel he jus’ gotta scold ‘bout sumthin’, and as 
yoh is de mos’ important person about he jus’ naturally 
s’lects yoh.”’ 

The turkey held his head upon one side, apparently in 
critical admiration of the darky’s quaint old scarfpin which 
resembled a grain of corn mounted on a needle. 

Uncle Noah, who had always had a faint mistrust of Job’s 
attitude toward this ancient Ethiopian heirloom, promptly 
removed it toa place of safety. Then witha sudden resolve 
that no thought of the coming tragedy should mar his last 
visit with his old companion he rose and sought a dim, 
cobwebby corner of the barn, whence he returned with a box. 

‘“‘Dese yere, Job,” he explained, ‘‘is de flowers whut young 
Massa Dick have sent to his mother ebery holiday since he 
done went away from yere. Mornin’, I specs, when de 
Colonel sees ’em at her plate, he’ll declare yoh gobblin’ 
sumthin’ fierce under de winder again; he always do.” 


LOZ? The old negro broke the string of the box and removed 
a glowing mass of purple orchids—odd, transient tenants of 
the crazy old barn. Job suddenly reached over and pecked 
a blossom from its stem, ate the heart with the dainty air of 
an epicure, and discarded the remainder with a noise akin 
to a gobble of disgust. 

Uncle Noah rose in scandalized protest. ‘‘ Yoh good-foh- 
nothin’, miserable, sassy turkey !’’ he scolded, hastily remov- 
ing the orchids; ‘‘yoh sartinly is de mos’ scan’lous, no-’count 
bird lever knowed. Eatoneo’ ol’ Missus’sorchards! Laws- 
a-massy, Job, yoh goes mos’ too far. Now, sah, yoh be quiet 
and listen to dis yere note I gets from young Massa Dick,”’ 
and he carefully deciphered the written lines for the listening 
Job. 


Dear Uncle Noah: I have written Foster and Company as usual 
to send Mother’s orchids. They should get there Christmas Eve. 
Will you put them at her plate in the morning? I find they are the 
only suggestion of me that the Colonel will allow in the house. I 
tried another letter this week, but it came back unopened. Uncle 
Noah, give Mother ‘‘A Merry Christmas” for me. Dick. 

Uncle Noah laid the letter on his knee and drew from a 
worn leather wallet several newspaper clippings. They were 
glowing reports, gleaned from a stray newspaper, of the 
success of a young architect in a distant Northern city, 
one Richard Fairfax, Jr. Uncle Noah proudly read them 
aloud for the hundredth time, interpolating little explana- 
tory remarks to the turkey, who gobbled threateningly but 
failed to intimidate his tormentor. 

“Job, whut yoh think "bout dis yere quarrel?’’ Uncle 
Noah said as the turkey eyed him sternly. “I say de 
Colonel's too hard on de boy. A quarrel’s a quarrel, yoh 
say. H’m, maybe yoh right, but it’s dis Fairfax pride ob 
de Colonel’s dat keep him from readin’ de boy’s letters, 
and nothin’ else, sah. He sorry foh dat quarrel, doan you 
fo'get it. But de Colonel he prouder’n Lucifer. H’m, yoh 
say yoh understan’ pride cause yoh is proud yohself.”’ 
Then as the turkey relapsed into slumber, “‘ Now, see yere, 
Massa Job, yoh ain’t no mo’ sleepier'n I is.’” Uncle Noah 
poked the turkey with his finger and Job arched his neck 
with a threatening flap of his wings and descended from his 
perch. “Fight me, will yoh?’’ demanded Uncle Noah in 
secret delight, ‘“‘yoh is de touchiest bird! Yere, fight wid 
dese yere crusts o’ bread.” 


ZO? Job spread his tail magnificently and began an erratic 
consumption of the breadcrusts, pertly taking them one by 
one from the old negro’s hand and arranging them upon the 
barn floor for a later and more personal inspection. Uncle 
Noah watched him with misty eyes. Presently his gaze 
furtively sought the rusty axe in the corner, and a great tear 
rolled down his cheek. Caught in the wave of a sudden 
panic he dropped upon his knees and clasped his trembling 
hands. The dusky barn; littered with odds and ends, was 
dimly visible in the glimmering light of the old-fashioned 
lantern whose slanting rays fell upon the doomed bird and 
the praying negro. No thought of sacrilege marred the 
quaint, halting prayer. A terrible earnestness lined the 
negro's face with a holiness of purpose and made it beautiful. 

“Oh, Lord,” he prayed, “save dis yere ol’ turkey gobbler. 
I knows, Lord, he’s a powahful wuthless bird, but he’s all Ise 







got. Ise jus’ an’ ol’ slave, Massa, whut’s been free since de 
War, an’ Job, sah, he understan’s me. Lord, I doan wanta 
live no mo’ if I has to kill ol’ Job. Send me an inspiration, 
Lord, an’ tell me how I can save his wuthless ol’ hide. Save 
him an’—an’ God_bless de Colonel! Amen.” 2 

For an interval, in which the only sound was that of Job’s 
feet as he strutted about seeking an edible successor to the 
bread, Uncle Noah remained upon his knees in the attitude 
of prayer, perhaps awaiting inspiration. At length he rose, 
and, seating himself upon the box once more, buried his 
white head dejectedly in his hands. The snowflakes filtered 
slowly through a crevice at the side, heaping fantastically 
into a miniature drift. Absently Uncle Noah watched them, 
his mind traveling back to many a snowy Christmas 
‘before the War.”’ 

Suddenly his brown face glowed with radiance and he 
drew a long breath of relief. ‘‘Job,’’ he said, leaning forward 
and patting the turkey, ‘I has it! Yoh’d scarcely believe 
it, sah, but Ise a-goin’ to save yoh.” 

He arose transformed, the despondent droop of his lean 
body replaced by an alert energy. ‘‘ Now, Job,” he coaxed, 
“‘I jus’ wants yoh foh to come along wif me peaceable, sah. 
Ise after yoh to save yoh ol’ hide from de Christmas 
platter.” 

But Job, with a malicious enjoyment of the game, was 
prancing wildly about the barn, flapping his wings in 
hysterical derision of his breathless pursuer. Brought to bay 
he squawked a protest and struggled violently as Uncle 
Noah unceremoniously imprisoned him beneath one arm. 

“There, sah,” exclaimed the negro triumphantly, “‘I has 
yoh! Yoh is sartinly de mos’ wuthless turkey on dis yere 
plantation.” 


ZO Tightly clasping the outraged tyrant Uncle Noah 
tiptoed to the lantern and blew it out. Then stumbling 
across the floor he stealthily left the barn and set out across 
the snowy fields to a tumble-down shanty, sole survivor of 
a string of negro huts long since burned one by one in the 
library fireplace. Into its dilapidated interior he thrust the 
protesting turkey, pausing at the door as he struck a match 
to view the bird’s temporary quarters. 

““Now, Massa Job Fairfax,” he began, ‘‘I knows yoh is 
jus’ mad clean through. Yoh jus’ naturally objects to bein’ 
toted out in de snow in de middle o’ de turkey night ’thout 
bein’ asked. Yoh says yoh back is full o’ snow. Well, I jus’ 
asks yoh, Massa Job Fairfax, ain’t dat better’n bein’ wifout 
a head? Now, sah, I asks yoh to be mos’ terrible quiet dis 
yere night. Ise a-goin’ into Cotesville on a little trip an’ I 
doan want de Colonel to know yoh here.” 

He closed the rickety door, and, hurrying back across the 
fields, sought the kitchen, his eyes behind their spectacles 
shining with excitement. Muffling himself in a quaint red 
knitted scarf, a dingy overcoat and a worn fur cap, plenti- 
fully earlapped, he left the house again, pausing only long 
enough to peer through the library window at the Colonel, 
who was reading aloud to his wife, both drawn up in the 
cheery warmth of a blazing wood fire. Then he hurried on 
along the road to town. 

With a prayer in his heart for the success of his mission 
Uncle Noah trudged sturdily down the two miles to Cotesville, 
past Major Verney’s old plantation, the cheery lights of the 
great house twinkling brightly through a curtain of snow, 
and into the snow-laden air of the village streets alive with 
Christmas shoppers. Holly and mistletoe, Christmas trees 
filling the air with the odor of pine, dancing snowflakes and 
bright lights, wonderful windows wreathed and dotted in 
Christmas glitter, and cheery voices—who could resist them ? 
Uncle Noah felt his heart quiver with hope; jubilantly he 
turned his steps toward the railroad station ahead. 

The Northern Express flashed through the snow and came 
toa stop with a clang and a roar, disgorging a chattering holi- 
day crowd who paused for a change of cars at Cotesville on 
their southbound trips. Uncle Noah hastened his shuffling 
footsteps: the Northern Express with its horde of transient 
visitors had been a vital part of the inspiration. Upon the 
station platform people stamped up and down in the snow or 
laughed and chatted, quite oblivious to the timid gaze of the 
old darky who slowly made his way among them. One by 
one Uncle Noah left them all behind, a great disappointment 
in his face. In their laughing countenances he had found 
nothing of what he sought. 


LO? Just ahead a girl appeared from the shadows and 
walked quickly toward the waiting-room. Uncle Noah 
looked into her fresh, sweet face; then his own lit up with 
renewed hope and he followed her in and touched her 
timidly on the arm. The girl turned, revealing a face rosy 
with cold, and a pair of warm gray eyes fringed in lashes of 
black, eyes that frankly offered a glimpse of a girl’s impulsive 
heart brimming over with Christmas spirit. 

Uncle Noah removed the battered fur cap and bowed low 
with the deference of a Cavalier. ‘‘Ise jus’ come in to—to 
ask yoh, Miss,” he said simply, ‘‘if yoh’d like to buy an’ ol’ 
nigger servant. Ise foh sale.” 

“For sale!” The girl took in the quaint figure with a 
glance of blank astonishment. ‘‘ Why,” she gasped, “surely 

rou 

‘Ise ol’, Miss,”’ he interrupted timidly, but meeting her 
gaze with unwavering sincerity; ‘“‘I specs Ise mos’ a hun- 
dred; but Ise powahful tough an’ full o’ work, an’—an’, 
Miss, I has to sell maself tonight ’cause—’cause ne 

Uncle Noah paused uncertainly, seeking a fit expression of 
his dilemma, and the girl, readily intuitive, glanced swiftly 
about to assure herself that the waiting-room was free from 
unsympathetic eavesdroppers. Then, strangely drawn by 
this quaint old vender of humanity, she said kindly: ‘Tell 
me just why you want to sell yourself.”’ 

No, she had not laughed at him! Uncle Noah glowed to 
the tips of his fingers at the ready sympathy of her tone. He 
beamed mildly at her over his spectacles, turning the old fur 
cap round and round in his hands as he sought to voice the 
words that struggled to his lips: ‘‘Ol’ Massa’s money—an’, 
Miss, he hain’t had much since de War; jus’ ‘nuff to live 
comfutable—all go in de Cotesville bank crash las’ fall an’ 
he doan want ol’ Mis’ foh to know. Ise de only one o’ de 
niggers whut’s left, an’ dere’s only one ol’ turkey gobbler left 
o’ de stock. He's my ol’ pet, Miss, mos’ like a chile, an’— 
an’ ——”’ Uncle Noah choked. 

The girl’s eyes were misty velvet by this time. ‘And 
he told you to kill your pet hor the Christmas dinner?” she 
finished: gently. 

Uncle Noah nodded. ‘‘Massa done say we mus’ hab a 
turkey foh de Christmas dinner, or ol’ Mis’ll suspect de— 
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de financial crisis whut we're in. Out in de barn I 
prays foh an inspiration an’ I 'spect it come.” 

‘And so you decided to sell yourself ” began the girl. 

“Yas’m.”" Uncle Noah’s voice had grown apologetic. 
“Yoh see, Miss, Ise de only thing whut I really owns ’cept 
dis yere ol’ stickpin. Cose Ise free now, but I reckons if I 
has a mind to sell maself de Norf-can’t stop me. Ise sellin’ 
ma own property.’ There was a gentle defiance in the old 
negro’s quaint argument. 

“And you—you wouldn’t accept a—a loan?” The girl 
flushed. 

The negro’s hurt eyes were answer enough. Uncle Noah 
had not lived in an atmosphere permeated with Fairfax 
pride without feeling its influence. 

“Ise not askin’ foh charity, Miss,’’ he averred stub- 
bornly. ‘‘Ise a-sellin’ sumthin’. I reckons if yoh buy me, 
Miss, an’ yoh lemme go back an’ stay Christmas wif ol’ 
Massa, I’ll sell maself cheap.. Yoh see Ise a-plannin’ first to 
buy a turkey whut’ll take Job’s place on de platter, an’ den 
to give de Massa a gran’ Christmas wif de rest o’ de money 
whut I gits foh maself, savin’ out jus’ enough to buy ma ol’ 
turkey an’ come to yoh first day after Christmas. It’ll be 
hard to leave ol’ Massa and Mis’, but I reckons it’s jus’ gotta 
be done.” 

Uncle Noah gulped and blinked, and there was a glimmer 
a wet lashes about the warm gray eyes that had won his 

eart. 

The girl was silent so long that Uncle Noah shifted 
uneasily; but at last she spoke a little tremulously. ‘‘ For 
what price will you sell yourself?’’ she asked, and Uncle 
Noah never doubted but that she regarded the purchase in 
the same light in which he himself had viewed it. 

He turned about for his purchaser’s thorough inspection, 
his bald head above the fringe of white wool about it glisten- 
ing in the lamplight. ‘‘Do yoh think Ise wurth, say, 
twenty-five dollahs?”’ he queried, regarding her fixedly over 
his spectacles. 

The girl touched her throat with an unconscious gesture. 
“Yes, you are,” she cried impulsively; ‘‘you are indeed!” 
And before Uncle Noah had quite time to adjust himself to 
the joy of his unique sale the girl thrust a roll of bills into his 
hands and disappeared through the station door. 





LOZ Uncle Noah hobbled after her. His new mistress had 
quite forgotten to tell him where to deliver himself when his 
Christmas with the Colonel was over. But when he reached 
the door she was eagerly greeting a man who had just 
alighted from a waiting carriage. Uncle Noah could but 
dimly see him, but as the genial voice reached his ears he 
halted in the shadow quite content. It was Major Verney. 
The fact that the Colonel’s old friend and neighbor had 
driven in from Fernlands to meet the radiant lady whose 
great gray eyes, Uncle Noah now recalled, had had the 
Verney look which endeared the owner of Fernlands to all 
who knew him, seemed to the watching negro a direct inter- 
position of Providence. A scant mile of cottonfields lay 
between the two plantations, and, Christmas over, Uncle 
Noah had but to trudge across the fields to deliver himself to 
the Major’s guest. 

“And, Ruth,” concluded Major Verney in laughing repri- 
mand, “‘ you have kept me waiting. Why, child, the North- 
ern Express came in fifteen minutes ago.”’ 

Uncle Noah did not catch the girl’s reply as Major Verney 
assisted her into the carriage and they drove rapidly away. 

The old darky beamed happily after the retreating car- 
riage; then, with his hand tightly clasped about the precious 
roll of greenbacks for which he had so willingly bartered his 
freedom, he began a tour of the Cotesville stores. When at 
length he staggered into the big grocery store for his final 
purchases he was laden with a miscellaneous collection of 
Christmas packages from which he was cheerfully disen- 
tangled by the bulky proprietor himself. 

Uncle Noah made a critical pilgrimage about the store, 
pausing at last before a counter where the proprietor had 
laid out a number of turkeys for the careful inspection of 
this beaming shopper about to select an understudy for 
the incomparable Job. A very respectable fowl was 
presently mantled in brown paper and laid beside the other 
bundles, along with sundry bags of cranberries and apples, 
oranges and nuts, celery and raisins, cigars for the Colonel, 
a box of candy for Mrs. Fairfax, huge bunches of holly and 
mistletoe, Christmas wreaths for the windows, and a great 
bag of cracked corn for the reprieved tyrant gloomily 
roosting in the ruined old negro hut. 

As Uncle Noah carefully counted out the money required 
to purchase this astonishing outlay the bulky proprietor 
asked pleasantly: ‘‘Uncle Noah, do you happen to know 
where I can get a good woman to scrub up my store every 
morning?” 

Uncle Noah fingered his scarfpin uncertainly. ‘How 
much do yoh pay foh de work?”’ he queried. 

“Fifty cents a day.” 

The negro leaned forward in tense expectancy. ‘‘Do yoh 
"spect I could do it?’’ he demanded excitedly. 

The proprietor, secretly astonished by the old man’s man- 
ner, nodded assuringly. ‘‘Why, yes, you could easily; it’s 
nothing much; but the Colone a 

“Colonel doan have foh to know,” exclaimed Uncle 
Noah. ‘‘I comes yere mornin’s foh he’s up—an’ I ’clare 
to goodness, sah, I needs de money mos’ powahful.”’ 

The proprietor was easy-going and too phlegmatic to 
harbor curiosity. So the bargain was straightway sealed 
under a pledge of deepest secrecy. 





&ZOZP Somewhat confused by the unusual series of events, 
Uncle Noah, his eyes shining with a strange excitement, 
started for the door, quite forgetting the countless packages 
on the counter. 

The proprietor recalled him with a hearty laugh. ‘Uncle 
Noah,” he called, ‘‘ you’ve forgotten one or two little bundles 
here.”’ 

With a smothered gasp the old negro hurried back. But 
try as they would, room for all the numerous bundles could 
not be found. The proprietor energetically tucked bundles 
into all of Uncle Noah’s pockets, piled them tower fashion 
upon his arms, and even hung a collection bound together 
with a string over his shoulder while Uncle Noah wheezed 
and groaned and struggled to find new and unsuspected 
storage space in his clothes, but still there remained bundles 
and bundles at which Uncle Noah gazed over his spectacles 
in growing discomfiture. 

“Whut am I a-goin’ to do?”’ he demanded. ‘I nevah can 
come all de way back yere in de snow wif dese yere ol’ legs 
o’ mine.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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ONIGHT the circle around the table welcomed Le 

Blanc, bringing his friend the Architect, who had 

designed some of the best villas on the coast. Marc 
did not come. After returning with Madame to her villa 
the night of her visit he had been lost to the world. 

After lighting their cigars the men pushed back their 
chairs—Louis spreading himself on the sofa or great lounge, 
Brierley by the fire, and the others where they would be the 
most comfortable—Lemois, as usual, at the coffee-table. We 
had missed his genial talk during dinner owing to his being 
needed in the kitchen, the circle of guests being larger, and 
his welcome therefore was all the more hearty when he 
appeared. 

The talk still continued to revolve around the extraor- 
dinary woman who had so charmed us all the night before, 
Le Blanc expressing his profound regret at not being present, 
adding that he had rather listen to her than any woman in 
France, and I had just finished giving him a résumé of her 
story of the tattooed girl and her sufferings, when Brierley, 
who is peculiarly sympathetic, broke out in a tirade against 
all savage tribes from Dyaks to cannibals, closing his 
outburst with the hope that the next fifty years would see 
them all exterminated. Soon the table had taken sides— 
the Architect, who had lived in Nevada and the far West, 
defending the noble Redskin who had been debauched by 
the earlier settlers; Le Blanc siding with Brierley, while 
Lemois and I watched the discussion, Louis putting in his 
oar whenever he thought he could jostle the boat, long 
discussions not being to his liking. 

Herbert, who had been leaning back in his Chair—the 
glow of the firelight touching both his own and the carved 
head on each side—and who had up to this time taken 
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no part in the talk, suddenly straightened up, and, resting 
his hands on the table, looked around the circle. 

“IT have not been among the savage tribes in lower 
Borneo, and of course I do not know the red Indian.as you 
Americans or your fathers may have known him. But I do 
know the cannibal, and he is not as black as he is painted. 
In fact the white man is often ten times blacker in the same 
surroundings.” 

““Not when they roasted your Belgian friend?’ protested 
Louis. 

‘‘No, not even then. There were two sides even to that 
question.” 

“The brown and the underdone, I suppose,’’ remarked 
Louis sotto voce. 

‘No, the human.” 

‘“‘But you don’t excuse the wretches, do you?” broke in 
Le Blanc. ‘Their cruelties are incredible. I have a friend 
who met a man in Zanzibar, who told him he had seen a 
group of slaves who, after being fattened up, were tied 
together and then marched from one village to another that 
the buyers might select and mark upon their bodies the 
particular cuts they wanted.” 

‘‘That may be true,’”’ remarked Herbert. ‘I once saw 
the same thing myself when I was helpless to prevent it, 
as I was in hiding at the time and dared not expose myself. 
Yet I recognized even then that the savage was only follow- 
ing out the traditions of centuries, with no one to teach him 
any better. We ourselves have savage tastes that no one 
criticises; if any one did he would be considered mawkish 
and sentimental. For instance, we feel no regret when we 
wring the neck of a pigeon—that is, we didn’t,”’ Herbert 
added with a smile, ‘until Lemois advanced his theories 
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of ‘mercy’ the other night. We still feed our chickens in 
coops, stuff our geese to enlarge their livers, fatten our 
hogs until they can barely stagger, and, after parading them 
around the marketplaces, kill and eat them just as the 
African does his victims. Even Lemois, with equal non- 
chalance, hacks up his lobsters while they are alive, or 
plunges them into boiling water; he wouldn’t dare serve 
them to us in any other way. The only difference is that 
we persuade ourselves that our pigs and poultry are ignorant 
of what is going to happen to them, while there is no doubt 
that the captured African begins to suffer the moment he 
is pounced upon by his captors.” 

‘‘And you mean to tell me you don’t blame these 
wretches!’’ burst out Le Blanc angrily. ‘“I’d burn ’em 
alive!’’ 

“Yes, I am quite sure you would; that is the usual 
civilized, Twentieth Century way—a continuation of the 
eye-for-an-eye dogma; but it isn’t always efficacious, and it 
is seldom just. The savage has his good side; he can really 
teach some of us morals and manners, though you may not 
believe it. My own experience is that the savage never does 
anything which he himself thinks to be wrong. I say this 
because I have been among them for a good many years, 
speak their dialects, and have had, perhaps, a better oppor- 
tunity of studying them than most travelers. And these 
evidences of a better nature can be found, let me tell you, 
not only among the tribes in what is known as ‘ White Man's 
Africa,’ opened up by the explorers, but also in the more 
distant parts out of the beaten track, often where no white 
man has ever stepped—none before me. Even among the 
cannibal tribes I have often been staggered at discovering 
traits which were as mysterious as they were amazing—deep 
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human notes of the heart which put the white man 
to shame. These traits are the more extraordinary 
because they are found in a race who for centuries have 
been steeped in superstition with its attendant cruelties. 

‘“‘Le Blanc naturally breaks out and wants to burn them 
alive. Lemois, more humane as he always is, would exercise 
more patience if he could see anything to build upon. You 
are both wrong. Indeed, between the educated white man, 
freed from all restraint and turned loose in a savage wilder- 
ness, and the uneducated savage, I would have more hope 
of the cannibal than the freebooter, and I say this because 
the older I grow the more I am convinced that with a great 
majority of men public opinion, and public opinion only, 
keeps them straight, and that where they create and domi- 
nate the new environment far from these restraints they 
often stoop to a lower level than the savage, unless some form 
of religion should control their actions. To make this clear 
I will tell you two stories if Louis will agree not to interrupt 
me until | get through.” 


ZOFP Louis held up his right hand and was about to swear 
by the nine gods that he hadn’t opened his mouth during 
the evening except to put food into it, when Herbert began: 

“The first story is about a young fellow, a graduate of 
one of the first Universities of Europe. The other is of a 
raw savage, a cannibal, who had never seen a white man 
in his life until he met me. J am not going to preach nor 
throw any blame. Some of us in our twenties might have 
done what that white man did. I am only trying to prove 
my statement that the cannibal in his cruelties is only 
following out the instincts and traditions of his race, the 
same for centuries, while the white man goes back on every 
one of his. I wish also to show Lemois that there is more in 
the heart of a savage than most of us realize, more to ‘ build 
upon,’ as he puts it. 

‘‘Some years ago I met on the upper Congo a young 
fellow of about twenty four or five who had a contract with 
the company for providing carriers to be sent to the coast 
for the supplies which they were to bring back and deliver 
to the several camps, mine among the others. He was, like 
many a man drawn to that Eldorado of adventure, a man 
of more than ordinary culture, a brilliant talker and of very 
great executive ability. His business was to visit the differ- 
ent villages, buy, barter or steal able-bodied men for so 
much a month, and rush them in gangs to the coast under 
charge of an escort. On their return they were to receive 
their pay and he was to receive his, the company paying 
them and him so much a head. There were others, of 
course, engaged in this business, but none of them reached 
any such results as Goringe, as I learned from time to time 
from those who had come across his Caravan in its marches 
through the jungle. ’ 

‘‘One morning a runnercame into my camp with a message 
fromhim, telling me he would pass within a mile or so of where 
I was; that he was pressed for time or would do himself 
the honor of calling upon me; and that he would deem it a 
great favor if | would meet him at a certain crossing where 
he would rest during the heat of the day. I, of course, sent 
him word that I would. I hadn’t seen him for some years, 
and I wanted to learn for myself the secret of his marvelous 
success. When in London he had worn correct evening 
clothes, a decoration in his buttonhole, and was a frequenter 
of the best and most exclusive clubs—rather a poor training, 
one would suppose, for the triumphal life he had of late 
been leading in the jungle; and it was triumphal so far 
as the profits of the home company were concerned. While 
their other agents would hire ten men, or twenty, in a long 
march of months, gathering up former carriers out of work, 
some of whom had served Stanley in his time, Goringe in 
the same length of time would get a hundred or more fresh 
recruits, all able-bodied savages capable of carrying a load 
of sixty-five pounds no matter what the heat nor how rough 
the going. 

‘*T arrived at the spot first and waited an hour, perhaps 
two, before his vanguard appeared. Then, to use One of 
Louis's expressions, I ‘sat up and began to take notice.’ 
I have seen a good many barbaric turnouts in my time— 
once in India when I was the guest of a Maharaja who 
received me at the foot of a steep hill flanked on either 
side by a double row of elephants in gorgeous trappings, 
with armed men in still more gorgeous costumes filling the 
howdahs; another time in Ceylon, and another in Southern 


Spain at Eastertime; but Goringe’s march was unique, the. 


most startling spectacle | had ever laid my eyes on—so 
much so that I hid myself in a mass of underbrush and let 
the last man pass me before I made myself known.” 


ZOF ‘* The vanguard was composed of some twenty naked 
men, black as tar, of course, and armed with spears and 
rawhide shields. These were the fighters, clearing the way 
for My Lord the White Man. These were followed by a 
dozen others carrying light articles, the great man’s India- 
rubber bathtub, his guns, ammunition, medicine-chest, 
tobacco, matches and toilet articles, with such portions of 
his wardrobe as he chose to enjoy. 

“Separated from the contaminating touch of those in 
front by a space of some twenty feet, and an equal distance 
from those behind, came Goringe, walking alone like a 
potentate of old. He passed within a few yards of me, and 
1 had ample opportunity to study every detail of his per- 
sonality and makeup. I was not quite sure that it was 
he; then I got his smile and the peculiar lift of his head. 
Except that he was fifty pounds heavier and burnt almost 
black, he was the Goringe with whom I had dined so often 
in London. On his head was a pith helmet that had once 
been white, around which was wound a yard or more of 
bright red calico; then came a dozen strings of gaudy beads 
that bound his throat and half covered his naked chest. 
After that there was nothing but his tanned skin as far 
down as his waist, from which hung a frock of blue denim 
falling to his knees; then more bare skin and then his feet 
wrapped in goatskins. In his hand he carried a staff which 
he swung from side to side as he walked with lordly stride. 

‘* His harem followed—thirty girls in single file, dressed in 
the prevailing fashion of the day, a petticoat of plantain 
leaves and a string of beads. Each carried a gaudy paper 
umbrella like those sold by the shops at home for a sixpence. 
Some of the girls were slim and tall, some fat, but all were 
young and all bore themselves with an air of calm distinc- 
tion, as if conscious of their alliance with a superior race. 
Bringing up the rear was a long line of carriers loaded down 
with tents, provisions and other camp equipage. 

““When it had all passed I step quickly through the 
forest, got abreast of My Lord the White Man, and shouted: 
‘Goringe !’ 





‘He turned suddenly, lifted the edge of his helmet, threw 
his staff to one of his men, and came quickly toward me. 

‘By the eternal, but I’m glad to see you! I was afraid 
you were going back on me. It was awfully decent in you 
to come. You didn’t mind my sending for you, did you? 
I’ve got to make the next village by sundown and then I’m 
going up into the hill country and may not be this way 


again for months, perhaps never. How well you look! 

hat do you think of my turnout? Only way I can make 
a penny. Saw my wives, didn’t you? Every one of them 
the daughter of a chief. You see I buy the girl and so get 
even with her father—am made High Pan-Jam with the 
red button and feather, or next of kin to the chief by blood- 
letting—anything they want. I’m scarred all up now 
mixing my ancestral fluid with that of these blacklegs, 
and am first cousin to half the cutthroats on the river. 
Then I start on the carriers, pick ’em out myself and send 
‘em down to the agent. The home company are getting 
ugly, so I hear, and wonder how they owe me as much as 
they do, pretty near six hundred pounds sterling now, for 
the carriers I’ve sent them. They think there is something 
crooked about it, but I’m keeping it up. I’m going down 
when the row is over and present my bill, and they’ve got to 
pay it or I'll know the reason why. Now we'll have tiffin.’ 

“‘T watched his women crowd about him. One spread a 
blanket for ‘His Royal Highness’’to sit on; two or more 
busied themselves getting the food together; one, parasol 
in hand, planted herself behind him to shield his precious 
head from the few sunbeams that filtered through the 
overhanging leaves, fanning him vigorously all the while. 

‘‘With the serving of the meal he gave me further details 
of his methods with the natives. When a chief was at war 
with another tribe, for instance, he would move into the 
first village he came to, spread his own tent and those of 
his wives, post his retainers, and then dispatch one of his 
men to the other combatant, commanding a powwow the 
next morning. Everybody would come, everybody would 
talk, including himself, for he spoke Kinkongo and Bangala 
perfectly. When he had patched up their difficulties he 
would distribute presents, and move on next day with a 
contribution of carriers from both tribes. ‘And the trick,’ 
he added with a wink, ‘works every time.’”’ 


ZGF Herbert paused for a moment and a more serious 
expression crossed his face. 

“‘Now there’s a specimen white man for you! To have 
expressed my disgust of his methods would under the cir- 
cumstances have been impossible, but there was no question 
of his cruelty or of his sublime selfishness. He knew as well 
as I did what would become of the women afterward; that 
they would either be sold into slavery or eaten; and he 
knew, too, how many of those poor wretches of carriers 
would go to their death, for the mortality among them is 
fearful—and yet it never made the slightest impression on 
him. Now I could excuse that sort of thing in Tippoo Tib, 
whom I knew very well. He was a slave-trader and the 
most cruel ruffian that was ever let loose on the natives; 
but this man was an Anglo-Saxon, a graduate of a Univer- 
sity, speaking French and German fluently, with a good 
mother and sisters and friends, a man whom you could no 
doubt find tonight perfectly dressed and heartily welcomed 
in a London club or in the foyer of some theater in Paris; 
for his father has since died and he has come into his prop- 
erty. And yet the environment and the absence of public 
opinion had reduced him to a savage; and so I say again 
one can excuse a cannibal whose traditions and customs 
have known no change for centuries, but you cannot excuse 
a freebooter who goes back on every drop of decent blood 
in his veins.” 

“*Quite true,” assented the Architect, who was also some- 
thing of a dramatist; ‘‘he was just plain pirate and no 
mistake; about as gentlemanly a ruffian as I have heard 
about in a long time. But what a personality! Wouldn’t 
he bea hit in comic opera! And think what could be done 
with the scenery, and that procession of parasols, with 
snakes hanging down from the branches and monkeys skip- 
ping around among the leaves. Robinson Crusoe wouldn’t 
be in it; why, it would take the town by storm. Girls 
in black stockinets and bangles; savages, spears, palms, 
elephant-tusks; Goringe in a helmet and goatskin shoes. 
I'll tell Michel Carré about it the first time I see him.” 

‘‘And every one of Goringe’s girls seductive, I suppose, 
Herbert ?”’ chimed in Louis. 

“Oh, ravishingly beautiful,’’ answered Herbert in his 
even tone. ‘‘ Half of them were greased from head to foot 
with palm oil and smeared with powdered camwood that 
dyed them to a deep mahogany; all had their wool twisted 
into knobs and pigtails, and most of them wore pieces of 
wood skewered through their upper lips big as the handle 
of a table-knife. Oh, a most adorable lot!” 

‘* All the better,’’ vociferated the Architect. ‘‘Be stun- 
ning under the spotlights. Tell me some more about him. 
I may write the libretto myself and get Livadi to do the 
music. Did you ever see Goringe again?” 

‘No; but I kept track of him. The Belgian home com- 
pany went back on their contract and refused to pay him, 
just as he feared they would. They claimed he didn’t 
and couldn’t have supplied that number of carriers. This 
decided him. He made a bee-line for the coast, sailed by 
the first steamer, brought suit, tried it himself, won his case, 
got his money and a new contract, took the first train for 
Monte Carlo, lost every penny he had, went back to the 
Congo, and, when I left Bangala for home, had another 
caravan touring the country, bigger than the first, fitted 
out with the best money could buy o 

‘*Including his wives, of course,’’ suggested Louis. 

‘*Yes, but not the lot he had left behind,”’ added Herbert 
slowly, a frown settling on his brow. ‘“‘They had long since 
been wiped out of existence.”’ 





ZOF The Architect threw up his hands in delight: ‘“‘Superb! 
Magnificent! That finishes the libretto. Carré shan’t have 
it; I'll write it myself. Now will you please tell me if ee 

Lemois opened his fingers deprecatingly. ‘‘ You will par- 
don me, but Monsieur Herbert is only half through. He is 
not writing a play; he is teaching us morals, and, he says, 
manners. He has promised to convince Monsieur Le Blanc 
that the savage shoul! not be burnt alive and to convince me 
that there is something in that terrible blackamoor worthy 
of my admiration, even if he does dine on his fellowmen.”’ 

‘** All right, Lemois,” returned Herbert goodnaturedly; 
and he continued: ‘‘When I was chief of Bangala Station 
circumstances obliged me to make an expedition into the 
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Aruwimi district inhabited by a tribe known as the 

Waluheli, cannibals, typical savages so far as morals 
and habits were concerned. These people trade. in slaves, 
ivory and-native iron ore, live in huts made of grass stalks 
and plaited palm leaves, are possessed of superb strength, and 
are constantly on the warpath. One of their beliefs is that 
women have no souls and no future state. Manioc is about 
the only food they get out of the ground, which the women 
till. In fact that which protects the woman from being 
sold as food is often her value as a worker. 

“I took with me ten carriers and some fifteen fighting 
men and struck due east. It was the customary outfit, each 
man’ carrying sixty-five pounds of baggage, including my 
tent, guns, ammunition, and so forth. The Aruwimi dis- 
trict, we had heard, was rich in plantains as well as game, 
and we needed both.”’ 


ZOF ‘Four days’ march led us toa hilly country where the 
villages were few and far between, and, although the natives 
we met on the trail were most friendly, no food was found; 
I pushed on and struck a stretch that looked as if the plan- 
tains and manioc could be raised, and still further on dis- 
covered traces of antelope and zebra and some elephants’ 
tracks. We also met a new kind of native, different from 
those to whom I had been accustomed, who, on discovering 
us, crouched behind trees and tangled vines, brandishing 
their spears and shields, but making no direct assault. 

“Coming suddenly on eight or ten warriors in fording a 
small brook I walked boldly in among them, shouting that 
we were friendly and not enemies. They listened without 
moving, and in a moment more my men had cut off their 
retreat and had surrounded them. Then I discovered that 
they spoke one of the dialects I knew, the Mabunga, and 
after that we had no trouble. Indeed they directed us to 
their village, where that night my bed was spread in their 
largest hut. Next day I started bartering and soon had all 
the provisions we could carry, the currency as usual being 
glass beads and a few feet of brass and copper wire, with 
some yards of calico for the women and the chief. 

“T should then have turned back, having accomplished 
what I set out to do; but early the next morning, as I was 
getting ready to leave, one of my men brought news of an 
elephant which the night before had been seen destroying the 
crops. The temptation was too strong and I dropped every- 
thing and started for the game. ~Meat for our camp and 
especially for the friendly village would be a godsend, and 
taking five men I was soon on his track. They are strong- 
legged and quick movers, these elephants, and a few hours’ 
start makes it difficult for a white man to catch up with 
them. All that day I followed him, never getting near him 
although the spoor as well as the stripped saplings and vines 
he left in his path showed that he was but a few miles ahead. 
At nightfall I gave him up, sent my men back, and to avoid 
fording a deep stream made a short détour to the right. 

“The sun had set, and darkness began to fall all at once 
and almost without warning, as it does in those parts. My 
men being out of reach I pushed ahead until I struck a nar- 
row path twisting in and out of the heavier trees and less 
tangled underbrush. Here I came upon an open place with 
signs of cultivation and caught sight of another unexpected 
village, the first I had run across in that day’s march. This 
one proved on nearer approach to be a collection of small 
huts straggling along the edge of what at last became a 
road or street. Squatting in front of these rude dwellings sat 
the inhabitants, staring at me in wonder—the first white 
man they had ever seen, as I learned afterward. 

“It was a curious sight—and an uncanny one—these 


silent black savages watching my advance. One man had | 


thrown his arm around his wife as if to protect her, she 
crouching close to him—both naked as the day they were 
born. I used the pair in a group I exhibited two or three 
years ago which bore the title, ‘They have eyes and see 
not’; you may perhaps remember it. I wanted to express 
the instinctive recognition of the savage for what he knew 
was to conquer him, and I tried as well to give something 
of the pathos of the surrender. 

“There was no movement, no greeting, no placing on 
the ground at their feet their yams and coarse corn and 
pieces of dried game and dried meat in which they are 
experts, to show their good-will, as sometimes occurs. They 
only stared wonderstruck, absorbed in my appearance. 
Now and then, as I passed rapidly along so as to reach 
my men again before black night set in, I would stop and 
make the sign of peace. This they returned, showing me 
that their customs, and, I hoped, their language, were not 
unlike what I understood.”’ 


LOZ ‘When I was abreast of the last hut in the village a 
sudden desire for a pipe—that solace of the lone man—took 
possession of me and I began fumbling about my clothes 
for my matchbox. Then I remembered that I had given it 
to one of my carriers to start our morning blaze. I now 
began to scan the dwellings for some signs > fire. My eye 
finally caught, between the supports of a hut, the glow of 
a heap of embers, and huddled beside it the dim outline 
of two figures—those of a man and a woman. 

‘‘For a moment I hesitated. I was alone, out of the hear- 
ing of my followers, and darkness was rapidly falling. As 
long as I kept on a straight course I was doubtless safe; if I 
halted, or, worse yet, if I entered their huts without invita- 
tion, the result might be different. Then the picture began 
to fasten itself upon me: the rude, primeval home; the 
warmth and cheer of the fire; the cuddling close of man 
and wife over the embers—the same the world over, whether 
cannibal or Christian. Then my thoughts went back to my 
own fireside thousands of miles away. A curl of smoke was 
then drifting toward the near hills, those I loved sitting 
beside the glowing coals that gave it life. 

“‘T turned sharply, walked into the hut, and, making the 
sign of peace, asked in Mabunga for a light for my pipe. 

“The man started—I had completely surprised him— 
rose to his feet, and, looking at me in amazement, returned 
my greeting in the same tongue, touching his forehead in 
peaceful submission as he spoke. 

“The woman made neither salutation nor gesture. I 
leaned over to pick up a coal, and to steady myself laid my 
hand on the woman’s shoulder. 

“Tt was cold and hard as wood! 

“‘T bent closer and scanned her face 

“She was a dried mummy! 

“The man had never taken his eyes from me. 

““Yes, friend,’ he said, ‘it is as you see. She was my 
woman; I loved her and I could not bury her.’”’ 
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WILL begin by saying that we never had a 
Christmas tree in our house in the Wisconsin 
coulée; indeed, my father never saw one ina 
family circle till he saw that which I set up 
ye. for my own children last year. But we cele- 
0° ** brated Christmas in those days, always, and I 
Yo cannot remember a time when we did not all 
é: =" hang up our stockings for ‘‘Sandy Claws” 
es ¢ tofill, As I look back upon those days it 
seems as if the snows were always deep, the night skies 
crystal clear, and the stars especially lustrous with frosty 
sparkles of blue and yellow fire—and probably this was 
so, for we lived in a Northern land where winter was 
usually stern and always long. 

I recall one Christmas when “Sandy” brought me a 
sled, and a horse that stood on rollers—a wonderful tin 
horse which I very shortly split in two in order to see 
what his insides were. Father traded a cord of wood 
for the sled, and the horse cost twenty cents—but they 
made the day wonderful. 

Another notable Christmas Day, as I stood in our 
front yard mid-leg deep in snow, a neighbor drove by 
closely muffled in furs, while behind his seat his son, 
a lad of twelve or fifteen, stood beside a barrel of 
apples, and as he passed he hurled a glorious big 
red one at me. It missed me, but bored a deep, 
round hole in the soft snow. I thrill yet with the 
remembered joy of burrowing for that delicious 
bomb. Nothing will ever smell quite as good as 
that Wine Sap or Northern Spy or whatever it was. 

It was a wayward impulse on the part of the boy in 
the sleigh, but it warms my heart after more than 
forty years. 

We had no chimney in our home, but the stocking- 
hanging was a ceremony nevertheless. My parents, 
and especially my mother, entered into it with the 
best of humor. They always put up their own stock- 
ings or permitted us to do it for them—and they 
always laughed next morning when they found pota- 
toes or ears of corn in them. I can see now that my 
mother’s laugh had a tear in it, for she loved pretty 
things and seldom got any during the years that we 
lived in the coulée. 





ZO When I was ten years old we moved to Mitchell 
County, an Iowa prairie land, and there we prospered 
in such wise that our stockings always held toys of 
some sort, and even my mother’s stocking occasionally 
sagged with a simple piece of jewelry or a new comb 
or brush. But the thought of a family tree remained 
the luxury of millionaire city dwellers; indeed it 
was not till my fifteenth or sixteenth year that our 
Sunday-school rose to the extravagance of a tree, 
and it is of this wondrous festival that I write. 

The land about us was only partly cultivated at 
this time, and our district schoolhouse, a bare little 
box, was set bleakly on the prairie; but the Burr Oak 
schoolhouse was not only larger but it stood beneath 
great oaks as well and possessed the charm of a forest 
background through which a stream ran silently. 
It was our chief social center. There of a Sunday a 
regular preacher held ‘‘ Divine service’’ with Sunday- 
school as a sequence. At night—usually on Friday 
nights—the young people met in ‘‘ly-ceums,” as we 
called them, to debate great questions or to ‘speak 
pieces’’ and read essays; and here it was that I saw 
my first Christmas tree. 

I walked to that tree across four miles of moonlit 
snow. Snow? No, it was a floor of diamonds, a 
magical world, so beautiful that my heart still aches 
with the wonder of it and with the regret that it has 
all gone—gone with the keen eyes and the bounding 
pulses of the boy. 

Our home at this time was a small frame house on 
the prairie almost directly west of the Burr Oak 
grove, and as it was too cold to take the horses out 
my brother and I, with our tall boots, our visored caps 
and our long woolen mufflers, started forth afoot 
defiant of the cold. We left the gate on the trot, 
bound for a sight of the glittering unknown. The 
snow was deep and we moved side by side in the 
grooves made by the hoofs of the horses, setting our 
feet in the shine left by the broad shoes of the wood 
sleighs whose going had smoothed the way for us. 





Our breaths rose like smoke in the still air. It 
must have been ten below zero, but that did not 
trouble us in those days, and at last we came in 
sight of the lights, in sound of the singing, the 
laughter, the bells of the feast. 

It was a poor little building without tower or bell 
and its low walls had but three windows on a side, 
and yet it seemed very imposing to me that night as 
I crossed the threshold and faced the strange people 
who packed it to the door. I say ‘‘strange people,” 
for though I had seen most of them many times they 
all seemed somehow alien to me that night. I was an 
irregular attendant at Sunday-school and did not 
expect a present, therefore I stood against the wall 
and gazed with open-eyed marveling at the shining 
pine which stood where the pulpit was wont to be. 
I was made to feel the more embarrassed by reason 
of the remark of a boy who accused me of having 
forgotten to comb my hair. 

This was not true, but the cap I wore always 
matted my hair down over my brow, and then, when 
I lifted it off invariably disarranged it completely. 
Nevertheless I felt guilty—and hot. I don’t suppose 
my hair was artistically barbered that night—I 
rather guess Mother had used the shears—and I can 
believe that I looked the half-wild colt that I was; 
but there was no call for that youth to direct 
attention to my unavoidable shagginess. 

I don’t think the tree had many candles, and I don’t 
remember that it glittered with golden apples. But it 

was loaded with presents, and the girls coming and going 
clothed in bright garments made me forget my own 
looks—I think they made me forget to remove my 
overcoat, which was a sodden thing of poor cut and worse 
quality. I think I must have stood agape for nearly two 
hours listening to the songs, noting every motion of 
Adoniram Burtch and Asa Walker as they directed the 
ceremonies and prepared the way for the great event— 
that is to say, for the coming of Santa Claus himself. 


ZO A furious jingling of bells, a loud voice outside, the 
lifting of a window, the nearer clash of bells, and the dear 
old Saint appeared (in the person of Stephen Bartle) 
clothed in a red robe, a belt of sleigh-bells, and a long 
white beard. 

The children cried out, ‘‘Oh!”’ The girls tittered and 
shrieked with excitement, and the boys laughed and 
clapped their hands. Then ‘‘Sandy”’ made a little speech 
about being glad to see us all, but as he had many other 
places to visit, and as there were a great many presents 
to distribute, he guessed he’d have to ask some of the 
many pretty girls to help him. So he called upon Betty 
Burtch and Hattie Knapp—and I for one admired his 
taste, for they were the most popular maids of the school. 
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ly First Christmas Tree 


By Hamlin Garland 


AUTHOR OF “THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY HORSE TROOP,” “MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS,” ETC. 
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They came up blushing, and a little bewildered by the 
blaze of publicity thus blown upon them. But their 
native dignity asserted itself, and the distribution of the 
presents began. I have a notion now that the fruit upon 
the tree was mostly bags of popcorn and ‘‘corny copias”’ 
of candy, but as my brother and I stood there that night 
and saw everybody, even the rowdiest boy, getting 
something we felt aggrieved and rebellious. We forgot 
that we had come from afar—we only knew that we were 
being left out. . 

But suddenly, in the midst of our gloom, my brother’s 
name was called, and a lovely girl with a gentle smile 
handed him a bag of popcorn. My heart glowed with 
gratitude. Somebody had thought of us; and when she 
came to me, saying sweetly, ‘‘ Here’s something for you,” 
I had not words to thank her. This happened nearly 
forty years ago, but her smile, her outstretched hand, 
her sympathetic eyes, are vividly before me as I write. 
She was sorry for the shockheaded boy who stood against 
the wall, and her pity made the little box of candy a casket 
of pearls. The fact that I swallowed the jewels on the 
road home does not take from the reality of my adoration. 


ZO At last I had to take my final glimpse of that won- 
drous tree, and I well remember the walk home. My 
brother and I traveled in wordless companionship. The 
moon was sinking toward the west, and the snow crust 
gleamed with a million fairy lamps. The sentinel 
watchdogs barked from lonely farmhouses, and the wolves 
answered from the ridges. Now and then sleighs passed 
us with lovers sitting two and two, and the bells on their 
horses had the remote music of romance to us whose 
boots drummed like clogs of wood upon the icy road. 

Our house was dark as we approached and entered it, 
but how deliciously warm it seemed after the pitiless 
wind! I confess we made straight for the cupboard for 
a mince pie, a doughnut anda bowl of milk! 

As I write this there stands in my library a thick- 
branched, beautifully tapering fir tree covered with the 
gold and purple apples of Hesperides, together with 
crystal ice-points, green and red and yellow candles, clus- 
ters of gilded grapes, wreaths of metallic frost, and glit- 
tering angels swinging in ecstasy; but I doubt if my 
children will ever know the keen pleasure (that is almost 
pain) which came to my brother and to me in those 
Christmas days when an orange was not a breakfast 
fruit, but a casket of incense and of spice, a message 
from the sunlands of the South. 

That was our compensation—we brought to our 
Christmastime a keen appetite and empty hands. And 
the lesson of it all is, if we are seeking a lesson, that it is 
better to give to those who want than to those for whom 
“‘we ought to do something because they did something 
for us last year.” 
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“Oh, | Do Think it’s the Very Most 
Beautiful Tree I Ever Saw!” 





“Mr. Pugslee, Will You Accept This Little 
Christmas Gift From Me?” 





“We're Goin’, Mum. |’Ope We'll Never 
St’'y Where We're Not Welcome” 


The Bride’s Christmas Tree 


A Christmas Play: By Beatrice Herford 


AUTHOR OF “A SOCIABLE SEAMSTRESS,” “A PROFESSIONAL BOARDER,” ETC. 


SCENE 


The Jack WENTWORTHS’ A pariment, in New York, 
on Christmas Evening. 


CHARACTERS 


Jack WENTWORTH. 

Mrs. WENTWORTH (ALISON). 

Mrs. MONTAGUE WENTWORTH (JACk’s mother). 
Miss TaPley (A untie). 

Dick Lawson (their Best Man). 

Mr. PuGsLeE (a Cabman). 

Mrs. PuGSLEE. 

PETER (the Elevator Boy). 


ALISON (gazing in rapture at the Christmas tree): 
Well, it’s a perfect shame. What are we going 
to do? 

WENTWORTH: I shall stick pins into them. 

Auison: What a horrible suggestion; but it 
wouldn’t hurt Auntie, she’s just like a pincushion. 

WENTWORTH: My dear Alison! I am talking 
about the candles. 

Autson: Oh, how funny! Well, the candles are 
all right if you don’t keep bothering them. But 
what I’m worrying about is, are they coming? 
It’s nearly nine; I don’t think they can be now. 
Oh, isn’t that lamb a perfect dear! I wish I’d got 
more of those chocolate muffs, though. Can’t you 
make that peacock turn this way instead of twirl- 
ing round and round all the time? Never mind, 
you'll shake the candles. Oh, I do think it’s the 
very most beautiful tree I ever saw! 

WENTWORTH: That’s because it’s our first 
tree, dear. 

Autson: Oh, Jack! Do you think it looks 
awfully new? 

WENTWORTH: Well, of course, I do think it 
looks a little “‘bridey.” I suppose people usually 
have things they’ve kept from year to year. You’ll 
have to put those chocolate muffs away in camphor 
this summer. 


ZZ Arison: Yes, that’s where a muff becomes a 
bore. Don’t feel obliged to laugh, but that’s pretty 
good for me, isn’t it? I feel much more like crying 
though. What are we going to do if they don’t 
come? It’s bad enough to have had dinner with- 
out them. It is all your fault, Jack. If you had 
bought your arctics yesterday, as I told you to, it 
never would have snowed today. 

WENTWORTH: You're quite right. I feel it very 
deeply, or I should if I went out (dodges a sofa 
pillow which ALISON throws at him). This will be 
a lesson to me; I shall never disobey you again. 

Arison: Oh, I wish you wouldn’t joke and be 
so awlfully cheerful. 

WENTWORTH: All right, I will be as good and 
gloomy as you want. I don’t think they are com- 
ing at all. I don’t believe they’ve started from 
Pelham. I don’t believe Mother would think of it 
in this storm; and Auntie is probably glad of an 
excuse not to leave her happy home. As for that 
scoundrel, Lawson, I believe he’s fallen asleep at 
the Club. I might telephone and find out. 

Atison: No! We won’t disturb him. He’s 
the worst Best Man I ever knew. The idea of 
calmly sleeping at the Club and forgetting to come. 
It isn’t as if we’d had lots of trees—our first tree! 
And he was so looking forward to meeting your 
mother. Well, we’ll have it all to ourselves, Jack. 
After all, no one could appreciate it as we do. 

WENTWORTH: We might invite Peter to come up. 

Arison: I don’t think he ought-to leave the 
elevator. They might come after all. Besides 
he’s been rather sulky lately; he tried to finish 
what he was reading the other day when I was 
waiting to be brought up. ; 

WENTWORTH: Qh, well, remember his profes- 
sion. He must have his ups and downs. 

ALtIson: Jack! I’vegot anidea. That old man 
at the corner by the Club! I noticed his cab when 
I was looking out to see if it was still snowing. 
You know I’ve had him so often, and several times 
by the hour lately, and he’s been so lovely about 
giving me a little extra time, and he’s always so sym- 
pathetic when I find every one in and can’t get all 
my calls made. And don’t you think he’d like to 
come to the tree? He’s got such a nice face; and 
he’s English, so he must care a lot about Christmas. 


ZO WENTWORTH: You seem to know a lot 
about him, Alison. 

ALISON: Why, don’t you remember? I told 
you the first time I went with him I thought he 
was so queer because after I got into the cab he 
said, ‘‘ You’d be better with less hair, Miss,’’ and 
pulled the window up. I thought he was awfully 
impudent, and it wasn’t as if I had a big pompa- 
dour; but it suddenly occurred to me it was his 
little Cockney way of saying “‘air,”’ and I laughed 
all the way downtown. I think it would be so 
amusing to have him come up; he might go and 
get his wife. 

WENTWorRTH: I think it’s the wildest idea I 
ever heard of! How do you know he has a wife? 

Autison: I am sure he has, he’s so comfortable- 
looking. Anyhow, you can ask him when you 
invite him. 

WENTWORTH: Do you mean to say you expect 
me to go out in this storm to invite that old cab- 
man? Even if I had any arctics I shouldn’t know 
what to say. 

Auison: Oh, you'll think of something. You 
can just say that we have a tree and our friends 
haven’t come 

WENTWorRTH: “And as a last resort,” etc., etc. 

Atison: Yes; of course, he may not like that. 

WENtTWoRTH: Or I can say that we fear that in 
the Christmas rush the engraved invitation we 
sent him two weeks ago must have gone astray. 

Autson: Don’t be silly! I really want him to 
come; it will be great fun. You’ve no need to go 
out; you can call to him from the window. There's 
the megaphone! Just the thing! 

WENTWORTH: Wilder and wilder! Shall I 
scream out: “‘Mrs. Jack Wentworth requests the 
pleasure of ?” We don’t know his name! 

Autson: I do, only I can’t remember it. I 
heard Peter say it. (Tries to think.) You get the 
megaphone and I'll go through the alphabet. 
It’s a sort of Dickensy name, Big—Dig—Dug— 
Snug— Pug—Pugslee! That’s it! 

WENTWORTH (bringing the megaphone): Well, 
here goes then (pushes the window up). 








ALISON: Oh, Jack, do put this over you; you 
may take cold. 

WENTWorRTH: Thank you. It’s very good of 
you to think of me. But I look quite ridiculous 
enough without an afghan around me. I suppose 
you don’t want the invitation to sound cold. 

ALISON: Perhaps you’d better just say 
““Hoo-oo,”’ and then he’ll think we want the cab, 
and he’ll come up to the door, and then we can 
talk to him more easily. 

WENTWorTH: Break it to him gently, you mean, 
that there’s no money in it. (Calls.) Hoo-oo! 
Hello! Pug—what’s the rest of it anyway? 

ALISON: Pugslee! Pugslee! 

WENTWorRTH: Here he comes. Now you can 
put the afghan on and do the rest. 

ALIson: Oh, what shall I say? 

WENTWORTH: Oh, you’ll think of something! 

ALIson: Oh, you horrid thing! (Leans out of 
the window and calls.) Oh, Mr. Pugslee! How 
do you do! We don’t want you—I mean I was 
afraid you’d think we did 

WENTWoRTH; That’s splendid! That’s what 
I call cordial. Keep it up! 





ZO Arison: Do keep still! He’s beginning to 
turn around. (Calls.) Mr. Pugslee! We do want 
you. Wait aminute. We’ve got a Christmas tree 
and we don’t know what to do—no, it isn’t on fire, 
but my mother-in-law hasn’t come—and we want 
you to come to the tree. Oh, Jack, he thinks I 
want him at three tomorrow. (Calls.) No, not 
three! Tree! Want you to come to our tree; can 
you leave your horse? 

WENTWorTH: He couldn’t bring it very well. 

Aison: We should love to have you go and 
fetch your wife; of course I mean if you have one. 

WENTWORTH: Well, I wouldn’t miss this for 
a good deal. 

ALIsoNn: Do keep still, Jack; I can’t hear what 
he says. (Calls.) Yes, we really want you to 
come. Yes, you go and fetch Mrs. Pugslee. Tell 
her I want her to come very much (steps back into 
the room). There, he’s gone at last! Did you hear 
him? Hekept saying: ‘‘I’m sure it’s very kind of 
you, Miss. Thank you very much, Mum; I’ll go 
and see what the Missis ’as to say.” Jack, we 
shall have to have some presents for them. You 
haven’t time to sit there laughing. Think what 
we can give them. 

WENTWORTH: I know what I shall give Mrs. 
Pugslee: that burnt-wood newspaper rack Auntie 
gave me. It won’t hold papers and it’s always 
falling down, and she’ll think it’s perfectly lovely. 

Attson: And [I shall give Mr. Pugslee that 
awful grapeleaf card-tray, with the claw feet, the 
Smiths gave us. 

WENTWORTH: Yes, it’s probably just what he 
needs! And we might give him from both of us 
that bronze head of a girl, in an Elizabethan ruff 
and a Tam o’ Shanter. I don’t think it looks 
well in the spare-room closet. Who gave us that? 

ALIson: None of my relations, thank goodness! 
That clerk at the White Mountains sent it to you. 

WENTWORTH: Qh, yes! Because you were so 
nice to his wife when she was sick. I told you it 
was very foolish. 

ALISON: Well, it was you that suggested putting 
it up in the closet. I said it would never get broken 
up there. I wanted to put it on that Japanese 
table the Crosbys gave us, that is so shaky. 


ZO WENTWORTH: And get it over at once. I 
wish we had. But it was evidently destined for 
the Pugslees. Can’t you see it in the corner of 
their best parlor, on a marble stand, between two 
chenille easels? 

ALIson: Yes, I can even see what is on the easel. 

WENTWORTH: So can I: ‘‘The Soul’s Awaken- 
ing” and ‘‘The Angelus” on gold panels. 

ALtson: Pretty good; but I am sure there’s 
a plate decorated with postage stamps on one. 
Hurry up and get the presents ready. The card- 
tray is on that table over there. I had it out the 
other day when that cousin of Mrs. Smith’s came, 
because I knew they’d say ‘“‘Did you see our 
tray?” when she got home. (Crosses the room and 
takes up the card-tray.) Isn’t it the most fearful 
thing you ever saw? The Pugslees will think it is 
beautiful. They can use it for a butter-dish. 
(Wraps it up and puts a red ribbon around it.) 
There, doesn’t that look attractive? 

WENTWorTH: ‘‘ From a Card-Tray to a Butter- 
Dish,” by Alison Wentworth, author of ‘‘ The Joy 
of Giving.” 

ALISON: You'd better stop trying to be so funny 
and get your newspaper rack; you know best 
where it is, and it will take some time to dust it. 
I'll go and get the Elizabethan lady (goes out). 

WENTWORTH (calls after her): Why not throw 
in the dust? (Goes to the radiator, and with some 
difficulty pulls out a burnt-wood monstrosity tied 
with red ribbon.) Come out, you beautiful crea- 
ture! If you think you’re going to lead a life of 
ease and comfort behind there you’re mistaken. 
There’ll be no hiding away at the Pugslees’. If 
you can’t be useful you’ll be ornamental with a 
vengeance. Talk about chenille easels! I guess 
you can hold your own all right (dusting it off with 
a piece of embroidery from a work-basket). 

ALISON (comes back carrying the despised statu- 
ette): Here she is. Wrap her up quickly; I hear 
the elevator. I'll go and receive them. 


[Opens the door into the hall to find PETER, the 
elevator boy, breathless and disheveled. 


ZO PETER (sianding in the doorway, much out of 
breath): That Pugslee’s down there; says you 
invited him to your party. I guess he’s drunk, but 
I can’t do nothin’ with him. His wife’s there too. 
She says he goes to sleep in his cab sometimes 
and dreams as things happens, and she told him 
he must have dreamed as you asked ’em, but she 
can’t do nothin’ with him neither; he says this 
ain’t no dream, and I guess he’s drunk all right. 

WENTWoRTH: Calm yourself, Peter; he’s 
neither drunk nor dreaming. We did ask him 
(ALISON gives him a grateful look for the “‘we’’), and 
we shall be delighted if you will also give us 
the pleasure of your company. I don’t believe any 
one else will come now. 

Peter: I'll come like a streak, but I don’t 
know as I dare go down there again. 


[The voices of the PUGSLEES are heard outside. 


Mr. PucsteE: I'll teach ’im to mind his own 
business. 


Mrs. Pucstee: ’Owld your tongue, Pugslee! 


[PETER takes refuge behind a screen from around 
which he watches the proceedings. MR. Pucs- 
LEE appears in the doorway, followed by MRs. 
PUGSLEE endeavoring to quiet him. 


Mr. PucstEE: Don’t you believe a word as 
that young rascal ’as to soy. My old woman can 
tell you as I signed the pledge 

Mrs. Pucstee: ’Owld your tongue, Pugslee! 
M’ybe there’s some mistike. 

WENTWORTH: It’s all right, Mr. Pugslee. That 
was just a bluff of Peter’s to make time while we 
got the tree lighted. 


[ALIsoNn hurries to the tree and begins lighting the 
candles, and PETER comes out from behind the 
screen triumphant but trying to look at ease. 


PETER: Kind of abad storm today, ain’t it? 

Mr. PuGsLeE: Come near bein’ a bad ’un hin- 
side as weli as hout, along with your pl’y-actin’ 
foolishness, young man. 

Mrs. PuGstEE: ’Owld your tongue agine! The 
lad ownly did as he was towld to. 

Mr. Pucstee: Well, we'll let bygones be 
bygones, but I ’ave me doubts all the sime. 





Z@Z Arison: How do you do, Mrs. Pugslee. 
I’m so glad you could come. 


[Mrs. PUGSLEE wears a brown plush cape which has 
seen better days, but is still very grand, and on 
her head a wonderful arrangement made of pink 
worsted and glass beads, further enhanced by a 
blue veil tied over the ears. 


Mrs. PuGstee: Well, I’m sure it’s more than 
kind of you, Mum, to arsk us; but as I was 
s’ying to Mr. Pugslee, I couldn’t blime you on 
a Christmas D’y to be wantin’ some one in to 


\ henjoy it with you. 


ALison: Let me take your cape, Mrs. Pugslee. 

Mrs. Pucs.teE: I ’ad to come in what I ’ad, 
Mum. I ’ave a new bodice as is ’arf done and is 
sweet, if I s’y so. It’s more of a mixture with a bit 
of a sprig on it. Pugslee got it one d’y ’e’ad alidy 
to tike down to one of them ferries. ’E seen it as 
’e come along Fourteen Street. ’E’s quite a ’and 
to bring a body ’ome something. 

ALtison: I’m sure you look very nice. Come in 
and see the tree. 


[Mr. PUGSLEE stands with his thumbs comfortably 
thrust in his waistcoat and his head on one side, 
surveying the lighted tree. WENTWORTH is busy 
adjusling the candles, and PETER stands at a 
safe distance behind Mr. PucstLEE, balancing 
himself first on one foot and then on the other. 


Mr. PucsteE: Well, there hain’t nothin’ amiss 
as I see with that tree. 

Mrs. PuGsLEE: Doesn’t it dazzle a body’s heyes! 
And hain’t it a fine big tree! 

PETER: I’ve seen a bigger tree’n that. If you 
think that’s big yous orter seen the one to the 
Newsboys’ Home. 

Mr. PuGs tee: I seen a big tree once in Ken- 
sington. It was in a big ’all, and it come up to 
the ceiling and it took up the ’ole of the hend 
of the ’all. 

Atison: I am so glad you likeit, Mrs. Pugslee. 
We think it’s lovely. 

[A voice is heard in the hall. The door has been left 
open since the PUGSLEES’ arrival and the worst 
Best Man comes in. 


ZOZ Lawson: Well, of all inhospitable people! 
You know how I hate stairs (sees PETER). Oh, 
there you are! Awfully sorry I couldn’t get here to 
dinner (turns to Mrs. PUGSLEE and wrings her hand 
vigorously). How do you do? This isa pleasure. 
I can’t believe we have really never met before. 
(Mrs. PuGsLeEE looks pleased but slightly dazed. 
WENTWORTH vanishes behind the tree, and ALISON 
is too bewildered to speak. MR. PUGSLEE looks 
proudly at Mrs. PUGSLEE, much pleased at the 
Missis’s being the object of so much attention.) I told 
them it wouldn’t be legal if you weren’t here, but 
they set their silly hearts on June and nothing could 
move them. I’m afraid you had a horrid voyage. 

Mrs. PucsLEE: Well, it’s five years since we 
come out, but I’ll never forget it as long as I live. 
I ’ate the ocean. It did mike me hawful sick. 

Lawson: Oh! why, yes, certainly—of course— 
naturally—(then turns to ALISON). I hope you are 
not really vexed with me, Alison. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly get here for dinner. Abbot was taken ill 
suddenly and I couldn’t leave till his people came. 
You look as if you wanted to laugh. You really 
must believe me. 

ALison: Don’t be silly. We must have the 
presents now. Those candles are all right now, 
Jack. Now you must hand us some things from 
the tree. (Turns to MR. PuGsteE.) This is 
our friend Mr. Lawson, Mr. Pugslee. Dick, you 
find something pretty for Mrs. Pugslee. I see 
something you like, Peter. Can you reach that 
little book? Did you know Peter wanted to go 
on the stage, Dick? You can wait all day for the 
elevator if he’s got a play to read. 

LAWSON (whispering to WENTWORTH as they 
move about the tree): You didn’t tell me your 
mother had married again. 

WENTWORTH (laughing): I didn’t tell you she 
hadn’t. What do you think of her Cockney? 
That’s the latest thing in Anglomaniasm, I sup- 
pose. (Goes up to ALISON.) Have a baa-lamb, 
Alison? (He hands Auison the lamb and they go off 
into extravagant fits of laughter over it. LAWSON 
looks at them suspiciously and then hands Mrs. 
PUGSLEE 4 cornucopia of candy.) 

Mrs. PucstEE: Thank you. I like a little 
candy now and agine, but I don’t believe in 
heatin’ it like some folks do. 

Lawson: I never did heat it, but I dare say it’s 
very good. 

Mrs. PuGsLEE: You must be a very ’ealthy 
young man. 

ALISON: Mr. Pugslee, will you accept this little 
Christmas gift from me? (Hands him the package 
containing the card-tray.) 

Mr. PucsteE: I’m sure I thank you kindly, 
Mum. (Puts the package under his arm.) 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 64 
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guest at a good many dinners in 

the course of his experience, din- 
ners of all sorts and of varying degrees 
of formality. But, strange to say, the 
one sort of dinner with which he was not 
familiar was of the family type—the quiet 
gathering in the home of the members of 
the household, plus one or two fortunate 
guests. His principal thought concern- 
ing the invitation to the Grays’ was that 
he would at last have the chance to meet 
again the niece of his employer, in a way 
that would show him considerably more 
of her asa woman than he had been able 
to observe on the occasion when they 
had so hurriedly finished a luncheon 
together and she had escaped from him 
as fast as possible in order to set forth 
on a madcap adventure with her small 
brother. 

On the day of which he expected to 
spend the evening with the Grays he 
found it not a little difficult to keep his 
mind upon his work with the Judge, and 
that gentleman seemed to him extraor- 
dinarily particular, even fussy, about 
having every fact brought to him pains- 
takingly verified down to the smallest 
detail. When at last he was released, and 
he rushed home in his car to dress, he 
discovered that his spirits were dancing 
as he could not remember having felt 
them dance for a year. And all over a 
simple invitation to a family dinner! 


Rice KENDRICK had been 


OZ When he entered the now familiar 
door of the Gray homestead he was sur- 
prised to hear sounds that seemed to indi- 
cate that the affair was, after all, much 
larger and more formal than he had been 
led to suppose. Strains of music fell upon 
hisears— music from a number of stringed 
instruments remarkably well played— 
and this continued as he made his 
entrance into the long drawing-room at 
the left of the hall, of whose interior he 
had as yet caught only alluring glimpses. 

As he greeted his hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Gray, Judge Calvin Gray, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen Gray, wondering a 
little where the rest of the family could 
be, his eye fell upon the musicians, and 
the problem was solved. Ruth, the 
sixteen-year-old, sat before a harp; Louis, 
the elder son, cherished a violin under his 
chin; Roberta—ah, there she was, wear- 
ing a dull blue evening frock above which 
her white neck gleamed like a pearl, 
and her half-uncovered arms showed 
exquisite curves as she handled the bow 
which was drawing long, rich notes from 
the violoncello at her knee. 

Not one of the trio looked up until the 
nocturne they were playing was done. 
Then they rose together, laying aside 
their instruments, and made the guest 
welcome. He had a vivid impression of 
being done particular honor by their 
recognition of him as a new friend, for so 
they received him. As he looked from 
one to another of their faces he was expe- 
riencing another of those curious sensations which had from 
time to time assailed him ever since he had first put his head 
inside the door of this house, the sensation of looking in upon 
a new world of which he had known nothing, and of being 
strangely drawn by all he saw there. It was not alone the 
effect of meeting a beautiful and alluring girl, for each mem- 
ber of the family had for him something of this drawing 
quality. It was clear to him that they belonged together, 
that they loved each other, that the very walls of this old 
home were eloquent of the life lived here. 


LOZ The evening did not contain as much of gay encounter 
with Roberta as he had anticipated—but somehow, as he 
looked back upon it, he could not feel that there had been any 
lack. He had fancied himself, in prospect, sitting beside her at 
the table, exchanging that pleasant, half-foolish badinage with 
which young men are wont to entertain girls who are their 
companions at dinners, both nearly oblivious of the rest of 
the company. But it turned out that his seat was between 
his hostess and her younger daughter, Ruth, and though 
Roberta was nearly opposite him at the table and he could 
look at her to his full content—conservatively speaking—he 
was obliged to give himself to playing the part of the defer- 
ential younger man where older and more distinguished men 
are present. 

Yet—to his surprise, it must be admitted—he found him- 
self not bored by that table-talk. He had only partially 
appreciated, he now recognized, the qualities of mind pos- 
sessed by Judge Gray—certainly not his capacity for bril- 
liant conversation. Mr. Robert Gray was quite his elder 
brother’s match, however, and more than once Kendrick 
caught Louis Gray’s eye meeting his own with the glanc2 
which means delighted pride in the contest of wits which is 
taking place. All three young men enjoyed it to the full, and 
even Ted listened with eyes full of eager desire to compre- 
hend that which he understood to be worth trying hard for. 

“They enjoy these encounters keenly,”’ said Mrs. Gray, 
beside Kendrick, as a telling story by Mr. Robert Gray, in 
illustration of a point he had made, came to a conclusion 


amid a burst of appreciative 
laughter. ‘‘They relish them 
quite as much, we think, 
as if they often succeeded 
in convincing each other, 
which they seldom do.” 

“‘ Are they alwaysin such form ?”’ asked 
Kendrick, smiling into the fresh, attract- 
ive face of the speaker. Grace and 
charm in women who presided at dinner- 
tables he had often met, but he could 
not remember when before he had sat at 
the right hand of a woman who had 
made him begin, for almost the first time 
in his life, to wonder what his own mother 
had been like. 

‘Nearly always, at night, I think.” 

“Ts it different in the morning ?”’ 

“Quite different. They are disposed 
to take things more seriously in the 
morning. The day’s work is just before 
them and they are inclined to settle 
grave questions and dispose of them for 
the day. But at night, when the lights 
are burning and every one comes home 
with a sense of duty done, it is natural to 
throw off the weights and be merry over the same matters 
which, perhaps, it seemed must be argued over in the 
morning. We all look forward to the dinner-table.”’ 

“TI should think you might,’’ agreed Kendrick, looking 
about him once more at the faces which surrounded him. 
He caught Roberta’s eye, as he did so—for the first time 
since they had sat down; she gave him a straightforward, 
steady look, as if she were taking his measure for the first 
time. Then, quite suddenly, she smiled at him and turned 
away to speak to Ted, who sat by her side. 

Kendrick continued to watch, and saw that immediately 
Ted looked his way and also smiled. He wanted so much 
to know what this meant that, as soon as dinner was over 
and they were all leaving the room, he fell in with the boy 
and, putting his hand through Ted’s arm, whispered: ‘‘ Was 
my tie under my left ear?”’ 

Ted stared upat him. ‘‘ Your tie’s all right, Mr. Kendrick.’’ 

“Then it wasn’t that. Perhaps my coat collar was 
turned up?” 

‘“‘Why, no,” the boy laughed. 
anything. What made you think 

“‘T saw you and your sister laughing at me and it worried 
me. I thought I must be looking the guy someway.” 


ZO? Ted considered. ‘‘Oh,no,’’ hesaid. ‘‘Sheasked me 
if I thought you were enjoying the dinner as well as you 
would have liked the corn-popping.”’ 

‘* And what did you decide?”’ 

‘“‘T said I couldn’t tell, because I never saw you at a corn- 
popping. I asked her that day we went to walk why she 
wouldn't ask you to it, but she just said you were too busy 
to come. I didn’t think you acted too busy to come,’’ he 
added naively, glancing up into Kendrick’s down-bent face. 

‘“‘Didn’t I? Haven't I looked very busy whenever you 
saw me ift your uncle’s library?” 

Ted shook his head. ‘I don’t think you have—not the way 
Louis looks busy in Father’s office, nor the way Father does.”’ 

Kendrick laughed, but somehow the frank comment stung 
him a little, as he would not have imagined the comment of 
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“You look as right as 
” 










““*T Wish I Could Build a Litthe Stout Cabin Right 
on This Spot. I'd Love It’” 


an eleven-year-old boy could have done. ‘‘See here, Ted,” 
he urged, ‘‘tell me why you say that. I think myself I’ve 
done a lot of work since I’ve been here, and I can’t see why I 
haven't looked it.”’ 

But Ted shook his head. ‘I don’t think it would be polite 
to tell you,” he said, which naturally did not help matters 
much. 

Still holding the lad’s arm Kendrick walked over to 
Roberta, who had gone to the piano and was arranging some 
sheets of music there. 

“Miss Gray,” he said, ‘‘have you accomplished a great 
deal today?” 

She looked: up puzzled. ‘‘A great deal of what?’’ she asked. 

““Work—endeavor—strenuous endeavor.”’ 

“The usual amount. Lessons—and lessons—and one 
more lesson. I have really more pupils than I can do justice 
to, but I am promised an assistant if the work grows too 
heavy,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Why, please?”’ 

‘“‘T’ve been wondering if the motto of the Gray family 
might be ‘Let us, then, be up and doing.’ Ted gives me 
that notion.” 

Roberta glanced at Ted, whose face had grown quite 
grave. ‘Can you tell him what the motto is, Ted?” 

‘Of course I can,” responded Ted proudly. ‘‘It’s Hoc 
age. 

Kendrick hastily summoned his Latin, but the verb both- 
ered him for a minute. ‘‘This do,” he presently evolved. 
“Well, I should say I came pretty near it.”’ 

““What’s yours?” the boy now inquired. 

““My family motto? I believe it is Crux mihi ancora; but 
that doesn’t just suit me, so I’ve adopted one of my own"’— 
he looked straight at Roberta—‘‘Dum vivimus, vivamus. 
Isn’t that a pleasanter one in this workaday world ?”’ 


ZO Ted was struggling hard, but his two months’ expe- 
rience with the rudiments of Latin would not serve him. 
‘““What do they mean?”’ he asked eagerly. 

‘“The second one means,’”’ said Roberta, with her arm 
about the slim young shoulders, ‘‘‘ While we live, let us live— 
well.’”” Her eyes met Kendrick’s with a shade of defiance 
in them. 

““Thank you,” said he. ‘Do you expect me to adopt the 
amendment ?”’ 

“Why not?” 

‘Even you—take cross-country runs.” 

She nodded. ‘‘And am all the better teacher for them 
next day.”’ 

He laughed. ‘I should like to take one with you some 
time,’’ said he. He saw Judge Gray coming toward them. 
“‘T wonder if I’m likely ever to have the chance,’’ he added 
hurriedly. 

‘““You take a cross-country run when you could have a 
sixty-mile spin in that motor-car of yours instead?” 

‘“‘T couldn’t go cross-country in that. You see I’ve been 
by the beaten track so much I should like to try exploring 
something new.” 

He was eager to say more, but Judge Gray, coming up 
to them, laid an affectionate hand on his niece’s shoulder. 

“‘She doesn’t look the part she plays by day, does she?”’ 
he said to Kendrick. ‘In my day a teacher looked a teacher 
every minute of her time. One stood in awe of her—or him— 
particularly of her. Fine women they were and true to their 
profession. These modern girls who look younger than their 
pupils He shook his head with an air of being quite in 
despair about them. 
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“Uncle Calvin,” said Roberta laughing, with her 
hand upor his arm, ‘‘do tell Mr. Kendrick about your 
teaching school ‘across the river’ when you were only sixteen 
years old.”’ = 

And of course that settled the chance of Kendrick’s 
hearing anything about Roberta’s teaching, for, though 
Judge Gray was called out of the room in the midst of his 
story, Stephen and Louis came up and joined the group 
and switched the talk a thousand miles away from schools 
and school-teaching. 

Presently there was music again, and this time Kendrick 
found himself sitting beside young Mrs. Stephen Gray. 
Between numbers he found questions to ask, which she 
answered with evident pleasure. 

“These three must have been playing together a good 
a years?” 

“Dear me, yes—ever since they were born, I think. They 
do make exquisite harmony, don’t they?”’ 

“They do—in more ways than one. Is that color scheme 
intentional, do you think?’”’ 


&ZOZ Mrs. Stephen’s glance followed his as it dwelt upon 
the group. “I hadn’t noticed,’’ she admitted, ‘‘but I see it 
now; it’s perfect. And I’ve no doubt Ruth thought it out. 
She’s quite a wonderful eye for color, and she worships Rob 
so she likes to dress so as to offset her—always giving Rob 
the advantage—though of course she would have that, 
anyway, by virtue of her own coloring.” 

“Blue and corn-color—would you call it?—and gold. 
Dull tints in the background, and the candlelight on Miss 
Ruth’s hair and Miss Gray’s cheek. It makes the prettiest 
picture yet in my new collection of family groups.” 

Mrs. Stephen looked at him curiously. “Are you making 
a collection of family groups?’’ she inquired. ‘‘ Beginning 
away back with your first memories?”’ 

“My first memories are not of family groups—only of 
nurses and tutors, with occasional portraits of my grand- 
father making inquiries as to how I was getting on. And my 
later memories are all of school and college—then of travel. 
Not a home scene among them.”’ 

“You poor boy!” There was something maternal in Mrs. 
Stephen's tone, though she looked considerably younger than 
the object of her pity. ‘‘But you must have looked at plenty 
of other family groups, if you had none of your own.” 

“That’s exactly what I haven’t done.” 

“But you’ve lived—in the world,’’ she cried under her 
breath, puzzled. 

A curious expression came into the young man’s face. 
‘“That’s exactly what I have done,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘In 
the world, not in the home. I’ve not even seen homes—like 
thisone. The sight of brother and sisters playing violin and 
harp and 'cello together, with the father and mother and 
brother and uncle looking on, is absolutely so new to me that 
it has a fascination I can’t explain. I find myself continually 
watching you all—if you'll forgive me—in your relations 
to each other. It’s a new interest,’’ he admitted, smiling, 
“and I can’t tell you what it means to me.”’ 

She shook her head. ‘It sounds like a strange tale to 
me,” said she, ‘but I suppose it must be true. How much 
you have missed !”’ 

“T’m just beginning to realize it. 
began to come here. 
poor enough.” 

It was rather a strange speech for a young man of his class 
to make. Possibly it indicated the existence of those 
‘*brains’’ with which his grandfather had credited him. 


I never knew it till I 
I thought I was rich; it seems I’m 


GF ‘Well, Rob, do you think he had as dull a time as 
you said he would have?” 

The inquirer was Ruth. She stood, still in the corn- 
colored frock, in the doorway of her sister’s room, from 
which her own opened. “Please unhook me,”’ she requested, 
approaching Roberta and turning her back invitingly. 

Roberta, already out of the blue silk gown and becomingly 
attired in a gay-hued kimono, released her young sister from 
the imprisonment of her hooks and eyes. 

‘“‘His manners are certainly too good to make it clear 
whether he had a dull time or not,’’ was Roberta’s non- 
committal reply. 

“‘I don’t believe his manners are too good to cover up his 
being bored, if he was bored,’’ Ruth went on. ‘“ He certainly 
wasn’t bored all the time, anybody could tell that. He’s 
very good-looking, isn’t he?’”’ 

‘“‘If you care for that sort of good looks—yes.”’ 

‘‘What sort?” 

‘“‘The kind that don’t express anything—except having 
had a good time every minute of one’s life.’’ 

‘“‘Why, Rob, what’s the matter with you? Anybody 
would think you had something against poor Mr. Kendrick.”’ 

‘If he were ‘poor Mr. Kendrick’ there might be a chance 
of liking him, for he would have had to do something.”’ 

Roberta was pulling out hairpins with energy, and now 
let the whole dark mass tumble about her shoulders. The 
half-curling locks were very thick and soft, and as she shook 
them away from her face she reminded Ruth of a certain 
wild little Arabian pony of her own. 

‘“You throw back your head just like Sheik when he’s 
going to bolt,’’ Ruth cried, laughing. ‘‘I wish my hair was 
like that. It looks perfectly dear whatever you do with it, 
and mine’s only pretty when it’s been put just right.’’ 

‘“‘It certainly was put just right tonight then,” said a 
third voice, and Rosamond, Stephen’s wife, appeared in 
Roberta's half-open door. ‘‘May I come in? Steve hasn’t 
come up yet, and I’m so comfortable in this loose thing I 
want to sit up a while and enjoy it.” 


Z@OZ Rosamond looked hardly older than Roberta; there 
were times when she looked younger, being small and fair. 
Ruth considered her quite as much of a girl as either herself 
or Roberta, and welcomed her eagerly to the discussion she 
herself was so much interested in. 

**Rosy,” was her first question, ‘‘did you think our guest 
was bored tonight ?”’ 

“Bored?” exclaimed Mrs. Stephen in surprise. ‘‘ Why 
should he be? He didn’t look it whenever I observed him. 
And if you had seen him when the trio was playing you 
wouldn’t have thought so. By-the-way, he has an eye for 
color. He noticed how your frock and Rob’s went together 
in the candlelight, with the harp to give a touch of gold.”’ 

**Did he say so?”’ cried Ruth in delight. 

“‘He asked if the color scheme was intentional. I said I 
thought it probably was—on your part. Rob never thinks 
of color schemes.” 

“*Neither does any man,"” murmured Roberta from the 
depths of the hair she was brushing with an energetic arm. 






“Rob doesn’t like him,’’ declared Ruth, ‘‘just because he 
has money and good looks and doesn’t work for his living, 
and likes pretty color schemes. He probably gets that from 
having seen so much wonderful art in his travels. Aren't 
painters just as good as bridge-builders? Rob doesn’t think 
so. She wants every man to get his hands grubby.”’ 


Roberta turned about, laughing. ‘‘This one isn’t even a 
painter. Go to bed, you foolish, analytical child,’ said she. 
“And don’t dream of the beautiful guest who admired your 
corn-colored frock.” 

“He only liked it because it set off your blue one,’”’ Ruth 
shot back. 

“He said nothing whatever about my lovely new green 
gown,”’ Rosamond called after her. 

Roberta came up to her sister-in-law from behind and put 
both arms about her. “Stephen came and whispered in my 
ear tonight,” said she, “and wanted to know if I ever saw 
Rosy look sweeter. I said I had—an hour before. He asked 
what you had on and I said, ‘A gray kimono—and the baby 
on her arm.’ He smiled and nodded—and I saw the look in 
his eyes.” 

“Rob, you’re the dearest sister a girl ever had given to 
her,’’ Rosamond answered, returning the embrace. 

“And yet you people say I don’t care for color schemes,” 
Roberta reminded her as she returned to her hair-brushing. 
“I care enough for them to want them made up of colors 
that will wash—warranted not to fade—that will stand sun 
and rain and only grow the more beautiful !”’ 

“What are you talking about now, dear?” laughed 
Rosamond happily, still thinking of what Stephen had said 
to Roberta. 


Vv 


OOFBEATS on the driveway outside the window! And 

beside the window stood the desk at which Kendrick 
was accustomed to work at Judge Gray’s dictation. And 
at the desk on this most alluring of all alluring Indian- 
summer days in middle November sat a young man with 
every drop of blood in his vigorous body shouting to him to 
drop his work and rush out, demanding: ‘‘Take me with 
you!”’ 

For there, walking their horses along the driveway from 
the distant stables, were three figures on horseback. There 
was one with sunny hair—Ruth—her brown habit the color 
of the pretty mare she rode; one with russet-gaitered legs 
astride of the little Arabian pony called Sheik—Ted; one, 
all in dark beautifully fitting green, with a soft gray hat 
pulled over masses of dusky hair, her face—Kendrick could 
see her face now as the horses drew nearer—all gay and eager 
for the ride—Roberta. 

Judge Gray, his glance following his companion’s, looked 
out also. He rose and came and stood behind Kendrick at 
the window and tapped upon the pane, waving his hand as 
the riders looked up. Instantly all three faces lighted with 
happy recognition and acknowledgment. Ruth waved and 
nodded. Ted pulled off his cap and swung it. Roberta gave 
a quick military salute, her gray-gauntleted hand at her hat 
brim. 

Kendrick smiled with the Judge at the charming sight, 
and sighed with the next breath. What a fool he had been 
to tie himself down to this desk when other people were 
riding into the country! Yet—if he hadn’t been tied to 
that desk he would neither have known nor cared who rode 
out from the old Gray stables, or where they went. 

The Judge caught the slight escaping breath and smiled 
again as the riders passed out of sight. ‘‘ Makes you wish 
for the open country, doesn’t it?’’ said he. ‘I don’t blame 
you. I’d have gone with the young folks myself if I’d been 
ten years younger. It 7s a fine day, isn’t it? I’ve been so 
absorbed I hadn’t observed. Suppose we stop work at three 
and let ourselves out into God’s outdoors. Not a bad 
idea, eh?” 

“‘Not bad,” agreed Kendrick with a leap of spirits, “‘if it 
pleases you, sir. I’m ready to work on till the usual time if 
you prefer.”’ 

‘‘Well spoken. But I don’t prefer. I’ll enjoy a stroll 
down the avenue myself in this sunshine. What sunshine— 
for November!” 


ZO It was barely three when the Judge released his 
assistant, two hours after the riding party had left. As he 
opened the front door and ran to his waiting car Kendrick 
was wondering how many miles away they were and in 
what direction they had gone. He wanted nothing so much 
as to meet them somewhere on the road—better yet, to 
overtake and come up behind them. 

A powerful car driven by a determined and quick-witted 
young man can scour considerable country while three 
horses, trotting in company, are covering but a few short 
miles. Kendrick was sure of one thing, whichever road 
appealed to them as most picturesque and secluded on this 
wonderful Indian-summer afternoon would be their choice. 
Mile after mile—he took them swiftly, speeding out past the 
West Wood marshes with assurance of the fact that this was 
certainly one of the favorite ways. 

Twelve miles out he came to a fork in the road. Which 
trail? One led up a steep hill, the other down into the river 
valley, soft-veiled in the late sunshine. Which trail? He 
could seem to see Roberta choosing the hill and putting her 
horse up it, while Ruth called out that the valley road was 
better. With a sense of exhilaration he sent the car up the 
hill, remembering that from the top was a broad view sure 
to be worth while on a day like this. Besides, up here he 
might be able to see far ahead and discern the party some- 
where in the distance. 

Just over the brow he came upon them where they had 
camped by the roadside. It was a road quite off the line of 
travel and they were a hundred feet back among a clump of 
pine trees, their horses tied to the fence-rail. A bonfire sent 
up a pungent smoke, half veiling the figures. But the car 
had come roaring up the hill, and they were all looking his 
way. Two of the horses had plunged a little at the sudden 
noise, and Ted ran forward. Kendrick stopped his engine, 
triumphant, his pulses quickening with a bound. 

“*Oh, hullo!” cried Ted in joyful excitement. ‘‘Where’d 
you come from? Isn’t this luck?”’ 

‘“‘This is certainly luck,” responded Kendrick, doffing his 
cap as the figures by the fire moved his way, the one in 
brown coming quickly, the one in green rather more slowly. 
“Your uncle released me at three and I rushed for the open. 
What a day!”’ 

“Isn't it wonderful?”’ Ruth came up to the brown mare, 
which was eying the big car with some resentment. She 
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patted the velvet nose as she spoke. “Don't you 
mind, Bess,”’ she reproached the mare. ‘It’s nothing 
but a puffing, noisy car. It’s not half so nice as you.” 

She smiled up at Kendrick and he smiled back. ‘‘I rather 
think you’re right,’’ he admitted. ‘‘I used to think myself 
there was nothing like a good horse. I'd like to exchange 
the car for one just now; I’m sure of that.” 

“It wouldn’t buy any one of ours.”” Roberta, coming up, 
glanced from the expensive machine to the trio of interested 
animals, all of which were keeping watchful eyes on the 
intruder. ‘Nonsense, Colonel—stand still!” 

“I don’t want to buy one of yours; I want one of my own, 
to ride back with you—if you'd let me.”’ 

“Anyhow, you can stop and have lunch with us,” said 
Ted with a sudden thought. ‘‘Can’t he, Rob?” 

Roberta smiled. ‘‘If he is as hungry as he looks.” 

“Do I look hungry?” 

“Starving. So do we, no doubt. Come and have some 
sandwiches.” 

“We're going to toast them,” explained Ruth, walking 
back to the fire with Kendrick when he had leaped with 
alacrity over the fence, his cap left behind, his brown head 
shining in the sun, his face happier than any of his fellow- 
clubmen had seen it ina year. “‘We have ginger ale too; 
do you like ginger ale?”’ 

““Immensely.”” Kendrick eyed the preparations with 
interest. ‘‘How do you toast your sandwiches?” 

“On forks of wood; Ted’s going to cut them.” 

“Let me.”” And the guest fell to work. He found a keen 
enjoyment in preparing these implements, and afterward in 
the process of toasting, which was done every one for him 
or her self, with varying degrees of success. The sandwiches 
were filled with a rich cheese mixture, and the result of 
toasting them was a toothsome morsel most gratifying to 
the hungry palate. 

“One more?”’ urged Ruth, offering Kendrick the nearly 
empty box which had contained a good supply. 

“Thank you—no, I’ve had seven,” he refused, laughing. 
‘Nothing ever tasted quite so good. And I’m an interloper.” 

“Here’s to the interloper.’”’ Ruth raised her glass and 
drank the last of her ginger ale. ‘‘We always provide for 
one. Usually it’s a small boy.”’ 

“More often a pair of them. And always there are Bess, 
Colonel and Sheik.” Roberta rose to her feet, the last three 
sandwiches in hand, and walked away to the horses tied to 
the fence-rail. 


ZO Kendrick’s eyes followed her. In the close-fitting 
lines of her riding-habit he could see more clearly than he 
had yet done what a superb young image of health and 
energy she was. 

“Rob adores horses,’ Ruth remarked, looking after her 
sister also. ‘‘ You ought to see her ride cross-country. My 
Bess can’t jump, but her Colonel can. I don’t believe 
there’s anything in sight Rob and Colonel couldn’t jump. 
But I can never get used to seeing her; I have to shut my 
eyes when Colonel rises, and I don’t open them till I hear 
him come down. But he’s never fallen with her, and she 
says he never will.” 

“He won't.” 

“Why not? Any horse might, you know, if he slipped on 
wet ground or something.” 

“He never will with her on his back. He’s more likely to 
jump so high he’ll never come down.”’ 

Ruth laughed. ‘Look at Colonel rub his nose against 
her, now he’s had the sandwich. Don’t you wish you had a 
picture of them?” ’ 

“Indeed I do.”” The tone was fervent. Then a thought 
struck him and he jumped to his feet. ‘‘By George, I believe 
there’s a little camera in the car! If there is we’ll have it.”’ 

He ran to the fence, took a flying leap over, and fell to 
searching. In a moment he produced something which he 
waved at Ruth. She and Ted went to meet him as he 
returned. Roberta, busy with the horses, had not seen. 

“There are only two films left on the roll, but they’ll do, 
if she’ll be good. Will she mind if I snap her or must I ask 
her permission?”’ 

“T think you’d better ask it,” counseled Ruth doubtfully. 
“‘Tf it were one of us she wouldn’t mind a 

“T see.”” He set the little instrument with a skilled touch 
and rapidly, then walked toward Roberta and the horses. 
He aimed it with care, then he called: ‘“‘ You won’t mind if I 
take a picture of the horses, will you?”’ 

Roberta turned quickly, her hand on Colonel’s snuggling 
nose. ‘‘ Not at all,” she answered, and took a quick step to 
one side. But before she had taken it the telltale little click 
of the camera caught her, her attitude at the instant one of 
action, the expression of her face that of vivacious response. 
She flew out of range and before she could speak the camera 
clicked again, this time the lens so obviously pointed at the 
animals, and not at herself, that the intent of the operator 
could not be called in question. 














OF She looked at him with indignant suspicion, but his 
glance in return was innocent, though his eyes sparkled. 

‘‘They’ll make the prettiest kind of a picture, won’t 
they?’’ he observed, sliding the small black box back into 
its case. ‘‘I wish I had another film; I'd take a lot of 
pictures about this place. I mean always to be loaded, 
but November isn’t usually the time for photographs, and 
I'd forgotten all about it.” 

“‘If you find you have a picture of me on one of those 
films I can trust you not to keep it?’”’ 

‘I may have caught you accidentally on that first shot. 
I'll bring it to you to see. If your hat is tilted too much 
or you don’t like your own expression ey 

“‘T shall not like it, whatever it is. You stole it. That 
wasn’t fair—and when you had just been treated to sand- 
wiches and ginger ale!’’ 

He looked into her brilliant face and could not tell what 
he saw there. He opened the camera box again and took 
out the instrument. He removed the roll of films care- 
fully from its position, sealed and held it out to her. His 
manner was the perfection of politeness. 

‘‘There are other pictures on the roll, I suppose?”’ she 
said doubtfully, without accepting it. 

“‘Certainly. I forget what they are. 
matter.”’ 

“Of course it matters. 
give me back my own.”’ 

‘“‘If I develop them I shall be obliged to see it. If I 
once see it I might not have the force of character to give 
it back. Your only safe course is to take it now.” 





But it doesn’t 


Have them developed—and 
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summer was drawing to a ciose; the nights were 
becoming cool; she had no home, and she did not 
know where she was. . 

Not long before, while she was still in her oak tree, there 
had been a terrible storm, the tree had been dashed to the 
ground and splintered to pieces, while the poor Dryad had 
been blown away, and away, and away, she did not know 
where. Now she was looking for another oak tree to live in, 
but she was lost, absolutely lost. One tree she found which 
she thought might shelter her, but when she examined it she 
found that it was getting old and its trunk was badly 
cracked. After her terrible experience she was afraid to go 
into a cracked tree, and so she kept on her way. 

At a little distance she saw a village shaded by trees, and 
the thought came to her that she might possibly find a home 
ina big oak there. That would be finetruly. She had never 
lived in a village, it would be a new experience. 

So she kept on, but when she reached the place she found 
that few of the trees were oaks, and these were not very well 
grown and too small for her. It was nearly suppertime in the 
village, and, therefore, there were not many people in the 
street, but presently she met a big man with a cross face. 

“Oho! Oho!’ he cried. ‘‘Who areyyou? You cannot go 
about the street like that !”’ 

The poor Dryad was terribly frightened. ‘‘Like what?” 
she asked. 

“You must go home and dress,’’ he said. 

“IT am dressed,” said she; ‘‘ these are all the clothes I ever 
wear.” 

‘Do you call these clothes?’’ he said. ‘‘Come along with 
me! Iamaeconstable. I will take you tothe lockup. You 
must be crazy! But they will take care of you there, and, 
at any rate, will dress you properly.” 


ZOZ The poor Dryad trembled from head to foot. She 
did not know what a lockup was, but she knew it must be a 
terrible place, and she had never seen any one look so cruel 
as this man. He had already seized her by the arm, and if 
his grasp should become tighter she believed her arm would 
break. Poor, weak, beautiful Dryad! What could she do? 

She thought of something! It was her only hope: It 
must be remembered that there is a peculiar property per- 
taining to the kiss of a Dryad. Whenever a Dryad kisses 
a human being that person becomes ten years younger. So 
all good mothers are very careful to keep their children away 
from large oak trees. If a girl of a dozen years were to sit 
in the shade of one of these trees she might attract the 
attention of an affectionate tree-dweller; and then, if this 
Dryad should kiss her, the little toddler of two years might 
go home—if, perchance, she remembered where she lived— 
and astound her parents. But ifa child who was not yet ten 
should be kissed she would disappear utterly. 


TL gunn was once a Dryad who was truly lost. The 
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The Dryad remembered her rare gift as she looked up 
tearfully into the stern face of the constable. 

‘Please, sir,”’ she said, ‘‘don’t take me away; I shall be 
frightened to death if you do. I have something to tell you, 
but only you must hear it. Please let me whisper it to you.”’ 

The constable looked at her. He was fond of hearing 
secrets, and it was quite proper that people should confide in 
him. So he bent down his head to hear what the Dryad had 
to say. Ina moment she kissed him twice, and, before he 
had time to notice the change, he was a man of thirty years 
of age, vigorous and handsome. He released his grasp upon 
her arm and stood up, straight and tall. 

‘‘Oho!”’ he cried; ‘“‘and who are you?” 

‘*Put down your head,” said the Dryad, ‘and let me tell 
you.”’ Then she gave him two more kisses. 

Now there stood before her a boy of ten, very much 
troubled. 

‘‘T don’t know what is the matter with my clothes,”’ said 
he; ‘‘my breeches are all down about my feet. They are like 
an old man’s trousers. And my shoes and stockings! Where 
did I get such big shoes and stockings? And this great jerkin, 
it is too big for me. I am going to throw it off.”’ 

‘That is right, little boy,’’ said the Dryad; “throw it off, 
and pull off those shoes and stockings; you can walk a great 
deal better in your bare feet. You must have been asleep, 
and ina dream you put on your father’s clothes.” 

‘“‘T expect that was it,’’ said he; ‘‘it must have been that.” 

‘‘Now run along home, little boy,” said the Dryad, ‘‘and 
carry carefully your father’s jerkin and his shoes and stock- 
ings. Perhaps if you put them where you found them he 
may never know. Now run along!”’ 

And the little boy ran along. 


Z@F The Dryad was now alone, but she was still frightened. 
She was sure there were no trees here which would suit her, 
and she was afraid of meeting some other cruel person, so she 
slipped into a side street and there she saw a light coming 
through a glassdoor. This was the only light in the street 
and she went up to it and looked in. 

Inside was a small room not very well furnished, and by a 
table, with a light on it, there sat a girl trimming a hat. The 
Dryad smiled with pleasure; she was not afraid of a girl, 
especially one who was so pretty. Perhaps the girl might 
tell her where there was a good oak tree; so she opened the 
door without making any noise and stepped in. 

At first the girl was startled and dropped the hat she was 
trimming, but when the Dryad quickly told her who she 
was and what a sad plight she was in she was reassured. She 
had heard of Dryads and was glad to see one. 

‘‘But you must remember this,” she exclaimed; ‘“‘on no 
account must you kiss me. I am engaged to be married and 
I would not have you kiss me for all the world.” 

“Oh, no! no! no!” said the Dryad; ‘‘no matter how good 
you are to me I shall be very careful. And can you tell me 
where there is a large oak tree?” 

‘*T do not remember any,” said the girl, “but I expect you 
sorely need one, for you must feel cold in the evening.” 

“‘Oh, no!”’ said the Dryad; ‘‘I am not cold. But whata 
beautiful hat you are making! Such lovely silk and lace you 
are putting on it!”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said the girl, holding up the hat before the lamp, 
“T am trying to make it pretty, but this silk is tarnished; it 
has lost a good deal of its color. My stepmother thinks it is 
good enough for me and so I must do the best I can with it.”’ 

‘Poor girl!’’ said the Dryad. ‘‘She ought to give you the 
nicest stuffs there are in the village, you are so pretty.”’ And, 
moved by pity and affection, she was about to give the girl 
a kiss of sympathy, but, remembering just in time that that 


would never do, she kissed the hat. Instantly the silk and 
the lace were as bright and new as if they had just come out 
of the shop. The Dryad exclaimed with delight: ‘Look! 
look! Did you ever see more charming colors?”’ 

The girl had never seen more charming colors, but her 
countenance fell. ‘‘They are very pretty,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
what an old-fashioned hat! It looks like one of those hats 
people used to wear ten years ago.” 

Now the poor Dryad was greatly troubled. ‘Have I 
spoiled it?’’ she said. “Oh, I shall be too sorry if I have.” 

The girl turned the hat around and looked at it on every 
side. ‘Of course I could not wear it as it is,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
I am sure I can alter it. Yes, I can change the shape, and 
then, with these new trimmings, it will be perfectly lovely. 
I thank you ever so much.” 

‘And you are going to be married?” asked the Dryad. 

“Yes, truly, if I can,” said the girl, ‘‘but my stepmother 
does not wish it; she wants me to stay here and work for her. 
But I shall be patient, and in the meantime I am so glad 
that he will see me in my new hat.”’ 

“‘ And is your stepmother so very cross?” asked the Dryad. 

“Oh, very! If she were at home I could not let you stay 
here, and as I expect her soon I am afraid ——”’ 

The poor Dryad clasped her hands. ‘‘ You do not mean,”’ 
she said, ‘‘that I must go away? I had hoped that I might 
stay here until the people of the village were all in bed.”’ 

“Tam very sorry,” said the girl; ‘“‘but, really, if my step- 
mother should come back and see you here I don’t know 
what would happen; but I will tell you what I will do: I will 
lend you one of my frocks and a cape, and you can put on my 
sunbonnet; then you can go out and look for a tree and 
people will not be apt to notice you, and if you will come 
back after a while, when my stepmother has gone to bed, 
I will go out with you and help you to find a tree if you have 
not found one. Oh, now please don’t! People can be very 
grateful without kissing, you know, and I will bring you the 
clothes in a minute.”’ 


OZ When the Dryad had put on the frock and the little 
cape and the sunbonnet she looked very much like an ordinary 
person, and when she went out on the street nobody noticed 
her, for there were girls in that village who were so poor that 
they were obliged to go barefooted. 

This lost Dryad had no very good idea of time, and after 
she had walked about the streets and even a little way into 
the country looking for a tree, and finding none, she thought 
that the cruel stepmother must surely have gone to bed; so 
she went back to the house of her friend, and opening the 
door slipped in. There she saw the cruel stepmother scolding 
the girl. As she entered the stepmother stopped her scolding, 
and the poor girl looked as if she were about to faint. 

“Heigho!” cried the woman, ‘‘and who is this? Howdare 
you come in without knocking? What! Where did you 


get that sunbonnet? You wretched creature!” she cried, 
addressing her stepdaughter, ‘‘ What doesthismean? And 
your cape and your frock!’’ And without waiting for an 


answer she stepped up to the Dryad. 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 60 
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RDINARILY a 
nurse isn’t sup- 
posed to know 


anything about Christ- 
mas. It is too carefree 
and joyous an occasion 
for her. Besides, it is 
too human. A nurse 
is a sort of machine 
that is wound up every 
morning by the doctor 
and is supposed to run 
until the next day with- 
out any further atten- 
tion. On duty she is 
generally so busy that 
if her family were blown 
up by dynamite she 
would have to wait until 
her case was convales- 
cent before she sat down 
tocry. She only really 
breathes, eatsand sleeps 
between cases. When 
she is on a case there are 
more important things to be done. What with keeping 
the patient comfortable and sanitary and antiseptic and 
lucid, and writing the history of the case on those busi- 
nesslike reports the doctors like so much, and whose 
pencils they like so well to borrow; and what with tak- 
ing temperature, pulse, respiration and remarks every 
hour, and keeping flies and relatives out of the room, and 
chasing microbes with carbolic, and doing all the special 
cooking that the cook doesn’t know how to do, and 
giving an imitation of a derrick every time a pillow gets 
hot or a bed gets lumpy; and what with supplying 
common-sense and courage for a whole nervous family, 
and doing perpetual watch-dog duty against reactions 
and depressions, and exhilarations and lesions and 
inflammations and deliriums, we nurses haven’t much 
time for holidays or the latest fads in sleeping. 


&@F As I said, while we work we're machines. They 
turn us out from the training-schools guaranteed to run 
ten yearsand no longer. After that it’s the scrap-heap 
for us, and a nice quiet life on oursavings. Twenty-five 
dollars a week sounds pretty big to the worried man 
with the checkbook, but suppose there was an eight- 
hour law for nurses! Eight-thirty-three a week wouldn't 
be so Pierpont Morganish. As it is the nurse is a sort 
of terrestrial trinity—three in one. And occasionally 
when there has been no servant, and no one else seemed 
to know how to make the furnace take any notice at 
all of the upstairs, I’ve been as many as five people at a 
time. And that’s a good deal of a mob to crowd into 
one uniform. 

No, Christmas and we nurses rarely speak as we 
pass by. There’s very little room for the Honorable 
S. Claus in a house where a nurse is busy chaperoning 
a patient into the grave or back on to his feet! Nine 
years I’ve worn a cap, and eight times I’ve spent all 
day Christmas helping some doctor haul a patient 
back into a state of eucrasia. Perhaps you don’t know 
what eucrasia is. It’s a mighty serious thing. It’s the 
doctor’s way of expressing a state of perfect health. 
If there was enough eucrasia in the world we nurses 
would have starved long ago. 

Eight Christmases out of nine I’ve eaten a plate of 
dinner whose temperature was much more normal than 
that of my case, and have slipped out for half an hour 
in the afternoon—all except four times when there was 
peritonitis on the horizon; or, rather, in the interior— 
and have done a mile or two in the snow by way of 
being mirthful and jolly. And yet I haven't fared so 
badly, for I got one Christmas that satisfied me right 
down to the bone. I spent it in my room, just off a 
case, and I ate my dinner alone at a restaurant; but 
whenever I think of it I am perfectly happy and con- 
tent. It was a home-made affair—I made it myself— 
and it wasn’t my Christmas either. It was one that I 
helped pry out of a family that—but no, I’m not going 
to call names any more. And I got it by disobeying 
the doctor's orders and by butting into family affairs. 


<Z@OZ Now don’t let this go any farther, for I’m not 
advertising the fact. Of all the sins in the world for 
nurses these are the limit. You know we nursesare long 
onethics. My superintendent at the hospital—she was 
a fine woman if she was so strict that I went through 
the hospital course in a perpetual palpitation—gave 
me a little lecture when I came in to bid her good-by, 
with my certificate tightly clasped in my chubby hand. 
All the nurses got it. ‘‘ My dear,” she said, ‘‘ you had 
better decide right now whether you are going into 
nursing or matrimony. Some nurses never do decide. 
They get the idea that they’re saving husbands instead 
of patients, and in the end they save neither. If you 
must get married advertise, if necessary, but don’t 
prowl around sick-rooms fighting the undertaker for 
a meal ticket, and don’t let the men folks mistake you 
for a pleasant companion off duty. And here’s another 
thing. Don’t ever think you know more than the 
doctor. You may know more, of course, but you’re not 
supposed to; you’re to follow his orders. You may 
think it is going to kill the patient, and, my dear, 
sometimes it will. A doctor's a god to you now, but 
some time you'll learn that some doctors have heads 
as well as feet of clay. But it’s not for you to object. 
Discipline is as necessary in the sick-room as it is on 
the battlefield, even if it does cause a funeral once in 
awhile. Obey orders, and remember the doctors know 
best. The laws say so. I wish I made the laws.” 
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Helping Santa Claus to Break In 


As the Nurse Told it to Me, and Now I Tell it to You 


By George Fitch 


Of course she didn’t use those exact words, but that 
was the drift of her remarks. Then she sent me away, 
and I went out into the world and learned all sorts of 
things. I learned how to go a week without as much 
sleep as a dog would get on one moonlight night, 
and how to make fractious families understand all 

leasantly enough that I was boss, and how to take 
$200 from a man who couldn’t afford it and not feel bad 
about it, because I couldn’t afford not totake it. And 
I learned, just as the superintendent said I would, how 
to stand by and see the doctor make a mistake that 
might spell death, and. never wince. For the doctors 
know best. Only we nurses can’t help learning some- 
thing, too, and the hardest thing in the whole profession 
is to keep quiet when every ounce of your being is 
clamoring ‘‘ don’t”’ or ‘‘do” to a doctor who would 
regard you as impertinent if you said either. It was 
just such a doctor as this that brought about my big 
Christmas. And I got it by smashing that nice obedi- 
ence rule the superintendent gave me all to flinders. 


OF it was about four years ago, when I came off a 
typhoid case, worn down toa fine point, and didn’t put 
my name upon the board at the hospital for a week. 
There was just one call when I finally came in, and I 
called up the doctor who had it. 

I knew him well, for I had nursed for hima lot. He 
was a fine doctor—one of the kind that can look at a 
microbe’s teeth and tell his pedigree without the book. 
There isn’t much about diagnosis or pathology or 
chemistry or bacteriology that he didn’t know. But 
he never learned enough about life to want to get 
married, and I sometimes think that if he were given a 
little child to dress and feed for two days he’d try to 
button her up the back with a stethoscope and feed 
her with a test-tube. 

It was a little girl, this case, too. The doctor told 
me all about her. ‘It’s a pneumonia case,’’ he said. 
“‘Fever broke three weeks ago, and she ought to be 
doing nicely. But she isn’t at all. I don’t know what 
to make of her. She doesn’t pick up. Functions are 
all normal, but she gets a little weaker right along. 
Her nurse went last week, but she needs better care 
than the family can give her. Take the case and see if 
you can’t get her appetite back. But don’t excite her. 
She’s very nervous, and I’m afraid of her heart. Get 
all the eggs into her youcan. Make her eat, and keep 
her quiet.” 

I hung up, climbed on the cars with my suitcase and 
went out on Park Street to one of those pompous houses 
that seem to say in a big bass voice: ‘‘ The folks that 
live here are some pumpkins, and don’t you forget it !’’ 
The mother met me and took me up to the little girl. 

Such a lonely looking little body you never saw. 
About eight she was—just big enough for a watch- 
charm, and no more meat on her than there is on one 
of those skeletons the butchers pretend are spring 
chickens and sell for eighty cents apiece nowadays. 
She lay in a big room—sanitary enough, and every- 
thing comfortable and nice; but I said to myself as I 
looked around at the bare walls that if I had to lie 
there twenty-four hours at a stretch I would make 
the view a little more interesting if I had to throw 
something through the window. 


LG? For the first few days I was so busy getting my 
bearings that I didn’t have time to prospect around very 
much. It’s alwaysa ticklish job going on a new case. 
You’ve got to win your patient, of course, and figure 
out what the doctor is driving at with the treatment 
he is giving—most doctors are above telling a nurse 
enough to allow her to use any brains ona case. And 
after that you’ve got the family to translate and 
classify. Some families you can jolly, and some you 
can boss, and some you've got to fight with to keep 
from getting cataloged as an assistant cook, cham- 
bermaid and man-of-all-work. A nurse doesn’t dare 
to smile either until she has her family sized up. Some 
people always look at sickness as a prospective funeral, 
and like to get a running start on the solemnities of 
the occasion. I’ve known a nurse to get dismissed for 
being cheerful in a family which was sitting around 
with its gloom faucets all turned on full blast, waiting 
for a case of tonsillitis to develop into a tragedy with 
black trimmings. 

It was easy enough to diagnose the family in this 
case. The mother wasa sort of human blanc-mange— 
nothing decided about her in any particular. She was 
one of the sort of women who go meekly along all their 
lives picking up second-hand thoughts from their 
husbands. She was worn and tired, and I guess when 
she wasn’t worrying about the little girl she was wearing 
that big house around on herback. If being rich means 
I’ve got to act as the foundation for an overgrown 
house excuse me, I’ll keep right on nursing. You never 
have to hold up more than two hundred pounds at a 
time nursing. 

The husband was a case of hate at first sight with 
me. He was a big, well-fed man with a built-in smile 
that wasn’t any more reliable than a patent-medicine 
advertisement. It didn’t take me very long to discover 
that he was one of those men who have things just their 
own way, and who crawl behind a principle every time 
they want to be mean or little—the kind of a man who 
thinks it his business to be well dressed, and thinks 
that going without .a hired girl makes a woman self- 
reliant and healthy. He didn’t fool me for a minute. 
His conversation was full of banknotes, but I’ll bet it 
took a mighty athletic nickel to get away from him 
when he wasn’t spending it on himself. 

The house was a monster. It must have had fifteen 
rooms in it, and that family of three couldn’t have 
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filled it if they had lived on roller-skates. It was 
furnished elaborately, but there wasn’t a thing in the 
house I would have taken away if my conscience had 
gone to Europe and left me free to steal all winter. 
It was a case of making as much of a show as possible 
with the money. The more rug for one hundred 
dollars the better, and the more jig-saw work in the 
hall.door grilling the prouder the owner. It wasn’t 
absolutely bad. It wasa cross in taste between early 
Pullman and late North German Lloyd, as a friend of 
mine once put it. But I’d rather live in the Tombs. 
There wasn’t a human impulse in it. Looking around 
it I couldn’t see any evidence that a little girl had ever 
lived there, or that any one had ever found any enjoy- 
ment there. Lots of people do just this thing. They 
buy a twenty-thousand-dollar house and live thirty- 
cent lives in them, perfectly content if the front 
windows are clean and people look as they pass by. 
Wearing an astrakhan overcoat and no underclothes 
must be about as comfortable. 

I got all this snooped up in the first day or two, but 
at the end of a week I hadn’t read a paragraph of 
Millie. I was certain her parents hadn’t translated 
her either. I sometimes wondered if the family hadn’t 
bought her along with the rest of the house, she was 
so different from them. She had wonderfully bright 
eyes and plenty of intelligence; but it seemed to me 
as if she had never found life interesting enough to 
sit up and take a real good look at it. I caught myself 
smiling at the doctor’s orders not to get her excited. 
The only’ way I could have done it seemed to me would 
have been to set the house on fire. I began to wonder 
if, afterall, it would hurt to get her just a tiny bit 
concerned about the nice big world. Doctor had said I 
mustn’t, and I suppose that’s why I wantedto. Almost 
always I want to disobey instructions, though, of 
course, I don’t. But in this case I kept getting more 
and more determined to see if I couldn’t jar that little 
girl’s interest enough to make her eyes snap just once. 


ZO? | began it just asasortofagame. I didn’t want 
to break the rules. I just wanted to put my foot over 
the line. And so I made plays out of the daily report 
and the breakfast and the bath, and even got up bets 
on whether or not we would scare up a temperature. 
I planned rides in automobiles and a new pony cart, 
and then I got desperate and invented a balloon which 
was hitched in the back yard and was going to take 
us up in the sky maybe—and between the girl and 
the bedpost I believe the latter was the more interested 
in the whole business. She just lay and looked around 
the room, and got rid of about a quarter of a pound 
a day. So did I for all that. I never had a case that 
worried me so. 

I talked to Doctor Watson, but he brushed me aside 
as good-naturedly as if I were a very,small fly which 
wasn’t annoying him but which oughtn’t to make so 
much noise. ‘Yes, yes, of course she’s in bad condi- 
tion,” he said. ‘I told you that before you came. 
It isn’t tubercular or mental; it’s a case of feeding. 
I leave that to you. As I told you the heart is weak. 
Keep her quiet and feed her. Give her plenty of good, 
nourishing food, and, remember, no excitement.” 

Then he went away. That’s where the doctors have 
the bulge on us nurses. They can always go away. 
We have to stay. I stayed; and, when I looked at 
Millie that morning again, I hated the doctor and 
every one in the house. I don’t know why. I just did. 
It seemed as if we were all killing her, and that, worst 
of all, she was dying without any friends. I had done 
my very best to win her, but when I had hinted that I 
might go away that morning and another nurse might 
come she hadn’t made a protest. And that’s the limit 
with a child case. I had never felt so humiliated. 

I plumped up her pillows after the doctor had gone, 
feeling like a General firing his last shot in full retreat, 
and began to light up the atmosphere again with 
various wild remarks. ‘‘ And Christmas is coming too,”’ 
I said, ‘‘and Santa Claus is going to be awfully good 
to you this year.” 

I hope I may never see as sad a look as came over 
the little girl’s face. 

‘‘No, he won’t come here,” she said. 

““Of course he will,’ I said. ‘‘Doesn’t he come 
every Christmas and bring you nice things?” 

“No,” said the little girl; ‘‘Santa Claus hasn’t ever 
come here. Wedon’t have any Christmas in our house.” 


OZ | went away to poke up the fire or row with the 
cook, or for any old reason, and found Mrs. Brumlow. 

‘Millie has a funny idea,”’ I said point-blank; ‘‘she 
says she has never had a Christmas.” 

Mrs. Brumlow stiffened up until she was rather more 
impressive than a jelly-cake. ‘‘We do not believe in 
Christmas celebrations,”’ she said. 

‘‘Do you mean that she has really never had a 
Christmas?” I gasped. 

‘‘No,”’ said Mrs. Brumlow. ‘‘My husband and I 
have always thought that Christmas celebrations 
were unnecessary. Millie has every comfort and we 
do everything necessary for her welfare, but we don’t 
believe in wasting money on toys. Mr. Brumlow 
thinks it breeds selfishness and foolish beliefs. She 
did very well without dolls and baby things. We 
don’t want to encourage her to expect things all her life.” 

After that I went downstairs and poked the furnace. 
It didn’t need it, but I did. I pretended the big lump 
of coal in the middle of the fire was Mr. Brumlow, 
and maybe I didn’t poke him well and thoroughly! 
I had suspected as much. It was stinginess that was 
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sandra about her father he sat long on the rock 

before his cabin, holding his flute and watching the 
thin, golden crescent of the new moon floating through a 
pale amber sky, and one star near its tip slowly sliding down 
with it toward the deepening horizon. The call of a bird 
to its mate and the faint answering call from some distant 
shade—the call in his own heart that as yet returned to him 
unanswered, but with its quiet surety of ultimate response— 
the joy of these moments perfect in 
beauty and a more abundant assur- 
ance of gladness near at hand—filled 
him and lifted his soul to follow the 
star. He raised the flute to his lips 
and played to solace his own waiting, 
inventing new caprices and tossing 
forth the notes daringly, delicately, 
rapturously; now penetrating and 
strong, now faintly following and 
scarcely heard, uttering a wordless 
gladness. 

Under the great holly tree Cas- 
sandra sat watching, as he watched, 
the crescent moon and the lone star 
sailing in the pale amber light, with 
the deepening purple mountain hiding 
the dim distance below them. Often 
in the early evening she would climb 
up here to pray for Frale that he 
might truly repent, and for herself 
that she might be strong in her pur- 
pose to give up all her cherished hopes 
and plans if thereby she might save 
him from his own wild, reckless self. 


(); THE evening after David Thryng’s talk with Cas- 


ZO Again came to her, as they had 
often come of late—dropping down 
through the still air, down through the 
leafless boughs like wordless hopes yet 
to be realized—the flute notes. What 
were they, those sweet sounds? She 
held her breath and lifted her face 
toward the sky. Once, long ago in 
France, the peasant girl had heard the 
“Voices.” Were they Heavenly sweet 
like these sounds? Did they drop from 
the sky and fill the air like these? Were 
they bringing hope to her who must 
rise to toil and lie down in weariness 
for labor never done; who must hold 
always with sorrowing heart and cling- 
ing hands to the soul of a murderer— 
hold and cling, if haply she might 
save—and weep for that which, for 
her, might never be? Down came 
the notes—sweet, shrill, white notes— 
hurrying, drifting, lingering, calling 
her to follow; down on her heart with 
healing and comfort they fell, lightly 
as dew on flowers, sparkling with life, 
joy-giving and pure. 

_ Slowly she began climbing, listen- 
ing, waiting, one step upward after 
another, following the sound. As if in 
a trance she moved. Below her the 
noise of falling water made a mur- 
muring accompaniment to the music 
dropping from above—an earth-made 
accompaniment to Heaven-sent mel- 
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Gradually the horror and the sorrow fell away from her until 
at last she stood alone and silent near David, etherealized 
in the faint light to a spiritlike semblance of a woman. 

With a glad pounding of his heart he sprang toward her. 
Scarcely conscious of the act he held out his arms, but she 
did not move. She stood silently regarding him, then with 
drooping head she turned and began to descend the way 
she had come. He followed and took her hand. She let it 
lie passively in his and walked on. She seemed wholly 
withdrawn from him, and her face bore the look of one who 
was walking in her sleep. 

‘‘Miss Cassandra, speak to me,’’ he begged in quiet tones. 
“Don’t walk away until you tell me why you came.” 

She seemed then to become aware that he was holding 
her by the hand, and she withdrew it, and in the faint 
light he thought she smiled. ‘‘It was just foolishness. I 
heard the music and I thought it might be—you made it, 
I reckon, but down there it sounded like it might be the 
‘Voices.’ You remember how they came to Joan of Arc, like 
we were reading last week?’’ She began to walk on more 
hurriedly. 

“You thought it might be the ‘Voices’!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘What did they say to you?” 

She laughed a little then. ‘‘It was only foolishness. I 
reckon the ‘Voices’ never come these days. I have heard 
it before, but didn’t know where it came from. It was 
pretty, suh, far away and soft—like part—of everything. 
My tather’s playing sounded sad most times, like sweet 
crying; but this was more like sweet laughing. I never 
heard anything so glad like this was, so I tried to find it. 
Now I know it is you who make it I won’t disturb you 
again, suh. Good-evening.”’ 

She hastened away and was soon lost in the gloom. 

David stood until he heard her footsteps no more; then 
he turned and entered his cabin, his mind and heart full of 
her. Her face and her quaint expressions went with him 
into his dreams. 









“As if in a Trance She Moved. 
Below Her the Noise of Fall- 
ing Water Made a Murmuring 
Accompaniment to the Music 
Dropping From Above” 


When he hurried down to the widow’s place next morn- 
ing, his mind filled with plans which he meant to carry out, 
and, with the boyish certainty of his nature, was sure he 
could compass, he heard the voice of little Hoyle shrilly 
calling to old Pete: ‘‘Whoa, mule! Haw there! What ye 
goin’ that side fer? Come ’round here.’’ As David passed 
the house the old mother sat on her little porch, churning 
butter in a small dasher churn. She was glad, as he could 
see, because she could do something once more. 

‘“‘ Now are you happy ?”’ he called as he paused beside her. 

“Well, I be. Hit’s been a right smart o’ while since I 
been able to do a lick o’ work.” 

““What’s Hoyle doing with the mule?” 

“‘He’s rid’n’ him fer Cass. She’s tryin’ to get the groun’ 
ready fer a crap.” 

“‘What’s that? Is she plowing?” he asked sharply, and 
strode away. 


ZOF The land lay ina warm hollow completely surrounded 
by hills. When Thryng arrived three furrows had been run 
rather crookedly the length of the patch, and Cassandra 
stood surveying them ruefully, flushed and troubled, holding 
to the handles of the small plow and struggling to set it 
straight for the next furrow. The noise of the fall behind 
them covered his approach, and ere she was aware he was 
at her side. 

Placing his two hands over hers, which clung stubbornly 
to the handles of the plow, he possessed himself of them. 
Laughingly he turned her about, looking down into her 
warm, flushed face, and drew her away from the plow to the 
grassy edge of the field, leaving Hoyle waiting astride the mule. 

‘“Now, Miss Cassandra, what does this mean?’’ David 
asked. ‘‘Do you think you can plow all that land?” 

‘“*T must.” 

“You must not.” 

‘There is no one else now. I must.’’ She held her head 
high and looked bravely into his eyes. 

“You must let me’’—he paused; 
intuitively he knew he must not say 











ody, meeting and forming a perfect 
harmony in her heart as she climbed. 
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as yet what he would—‘“‘let me direct 
you a little. You have been most 
kind to me, and—it is my place; I 
am a doctor, you know.” 

‘“‘If I were sick or hurt I would give 
heed to you; but I’m not, and this is 
laid on metodo. Leave go my hands, 
Doctor Thryng.”’ 

“Tf you'll sit down here a moment 
and talk this thing out with me I will. 
Now tell me, first of all, why is this 
laid on you?”’ 

‘“‘Frale is gone and it must be done 
or we will have no crop, and then we 
must sell the animals, and then go 
down and live like poor white trash.”’ 
Her low, passive monotone sounded 
like a moan of sorrow. 

‘‘You must hire some one to do this 
heavy work.” 

‘‘Every one is working his own 
patch now and—I have no money to 
hire with. I reckon I’ve thought it 
all over every way, Doctor.’’ She 
looked sadly down at her hands and 
then up at the mountain-top. “I 
know you think this is no work for a 
girl to do, and you are right. But in 
the wartimes my Grandmother Cas- 
well did it, and I can now. I have 
no way to turn but to live as my peo- 
ple have lived before me. I thought 
once I might do different, go to school 
and keep separate—but 7 ae 
spread out her hands with a hopeless 
gesture and rose to resume her work. 





ZO ‘Give me a moment longer. 
I’m not through yet. I see the truth 
of what you say, and I came down this 
morning to make a proposition to 
your mother—not for your sake only, 
but for my own as well; but I didn’t 
make it because I hadn’t time. She 
told me what you were doing and I 
hurried off to stop you. I feel I have 
the right because I know I was sent 
here just now for a purpose, guided to 
come here.’’ He paused to allow his 
words to have their full weight. 

‘“‘Tunderstand.’’ She spoke quietly. 
‘Doctor Hoyle sent you to be helped 
like he was—and you have been right 
kind to more than us. You’ve helped 
that many it seems like you were sent 
here for we-all as well as for your 
own sake, but that can’t help me now, 
Doctor.” 
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‘Ah, yes, it can. I’m far from well 
I shall be, but I must stay on for 
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a long time, and I want some interest here. I want to 
see things of my own growing. The ground up around 
my little cabin is stony and poor, and I want to rent this 
little farm of yours. a pay enough so you need _ not sell 
your cattle, and you can go on with your weaving. Some 
time, when your mother is stronger, you can take up your 
life again and go to school—as you meant to live—can’t 
you?’ 
“That can never be now. If you take the farm or not 
must bide on here in the old way.”’ 
‘“‘Why do you talk so?”’ 
“T can’t tell you. Thank you, suh; I will be right glad 
‘to rent you the farm. I’d a heap rather you had it than 
any one else I ever knew; but for the rest—no. I must bide 
and work; only maybe I can save little Hoyle and give him 
a chance to learn something, for he never could work—being 
like he is.” 

Thryng’s eyes danced as he regarded her. ‘‘ Hoyle is not 
going to be always as he is, and he shall have the chance 
to learn something also. Look up, Miss Cassandra, look 
squarely into my eyesandlaugh. Be happy, Miss Cassandra, 
and laugh.” 

She laughed softly then. She could not help it. 

“Wasn't that what the ‘Voices’ were saying last night 
when you followed?” 

“Yes. They seemed like they were calling, ‘Hope! 
Hope!’ but they were not the real ‘Voices.’ You made it.” 

“Yes, I made it; and I was truly calling that toyou. And 
you replied; you came to me.” 

“‘Ah, but that is different from the ‘Voices’ that she 
heard.” 

“But they called the truth to you. We won't talk of it 
any more. I’m hungry. Your mother was churning up 
there; let’s go and get some buttermilk, and settle the busi- 
ness of the rent. You've run three good furrows and I’ll 
run three more beside them—my first, remember, in all my 
life. Then we'll plant that strip to sunflowers. Come, 
Hoyle, tie the mule and follow us.” 
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ZOF? So David carried his way. They walked merrily back 
to the house, chatting of his plans and what he would raise. 
On the porch he sat and drank his buttermilk, and, placing 
his paper on the step, drew up a contract for rent. 

Then Cassandra went to her weaving, and he and Hoyle 
returned to the field, where with much labor he succeeded 
in turning three furrows beside Cassandra’s—rather crooked 
and uncertain ones, it is true, but quite as good as hers, as 
Hoyle reluctantly admitted. Then sending the boy with 
the mule to the stable David sat himself on the fence and 
meditated. 

He would come and plow a little every day. He began 
to calculate the number of days it would take him to finish 
the patch, measuring the distance covered by the six 
furrows with his eye, and comparing it with the whole. He 
laughed to find that at the rate of six furrows a day 
the task would take him well on into the summer. Plainly 
he must find a plowman. Then the laying out of the ground: 
boi should he not have a vineyard up on the farther hill- 
slope? 

Who could know what the future held for him—what 
this little spot might mean to him in the days to come? 
That he would go out fully recovered and strong to play 
his part in life he never doubted. Might not this idyl be 
a part of it? He thought of the girl sitting at her loom, 
swaying as she threw her shuttle with the rhythm of a 
poem, and weaving— weaving his life and his heart into her 
web, unknown to herself—weaving a thread of joy through 
it all which as yet she could not see. 

Yes, he really must have a vineyard, and a bit of pasture 
somewhere, and a field of clover. Then he bethought him- 
self that he must not become so absorbed in his pastoral 
romance as to forget Hoyle. He needed more than the 
casual care he was giving him. Possibly he could take him 
to Doctor Hoyle’s hospital for radical treatment later in 
the season, when his crops were well started. He smiled 
as he thought of his crops, then laughed outright and 
age yee back to the house, weary and hungry, and happy 
as a boy. 

“Wal, now, I like the look of ye,” called the old mother 
from the porch where she still sat. ‘‘’Pears like it’s done 
ye good a’ready to turn planter.’’ 

“Come up and have dinner with us, Doctor,’’ said 
Cassandra, and she set a chair for him. 


ZO But he declined. ‘I see I must make a way up tomy 
cabin that will not pass your door. How about that? Was 
dinner included in the rent—and the mule and the mule’s 
dinner? And what is Hoyle going to pay me for allowing 
him to ride Pete up and down while I plow?” 

‘Yas, an’ what are ye goin’ to give him fer “lowin’ ye to 
set his hade round straight, an’ what are ye goin’ to give 
me fer ‘lowin’ ye to set me on my laigs ag’in? Ef ye go 
a-countin’ that-a-way I'm ‘feared ye’re layin’ up a right 
smart o’ debt to we-uns. I reckon ye'll use that mule all 
ye want to, an’ ye’ll keep that path right whar hit is, fer 
hit goes with the farm long’s you bide up yandah.” 

‘You good people have the best of me; we'll call it all 
even. Ever since I got off that train in the snow I have 
been dependent on you for my comfort. Well, I must hurry 
on; since I’ve turned farmer I'm a busy man. Can you 
suggest any one I might get to do that plowing?” 

“I ben tellin’ Cass that thar Elwine Timms, he cught to 
be able to do the hull o’ that work—Widow Timms'’s son. 
They live ovah nigh the Gerret place thar at Lone Pine 
Creek. An’ then thar’s Hoke Belew—he ought to do suthin’ 
fer all ye done fer his wife, sittin’ up the hull night long 
an’ gettin’ up at midnight to run to ’em. The’ is plenty 
hereabouts owes ye a heap.” 

“I think I’ve been treated very well. They keep me 
supplied with all I need. The other day a woman brought 
me a bag of dried blueberries. I don’t know what to do 
with them. I have to take them, for I can’t be graceless 
enough to send them away with their gifts.” 

“Ye bring 'em here, an’ Cass'll make ye a blueberry cake 
to eat hot with butter melt’n’ on hit ’at’ll make ye think 
the world’s a good place to live in.”’ 

“Til do it,”” he said, laughing, and took his solitary path 
up the steep. 

Halfway to his cabin he heard quick, scrambling steps 
behind him, and, turning around, saw little Hoyle bringing 
Cassandra's small, melon-shaped basket, covered with a 
white cloth. 

““Cass she sont some th’ chick’n fry.”’ 

. He thrust the basket at Thryng and then turned to run 
ome. 
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“Here, here!’’ David called after the twisted, hunched 
little figure. ‘‘ You tell your sister ‘Thank you very much’ 
for me, will you?” ; 

“Yas, suh,’’ and the queer little gnome disappeared 
among the laurel below. 


X ‘ 
ik THE morning David found the place of the Widow 

Timms, and her son agreed to come down the next day 
to begin work. 

Then David went on his way to the home of Hoke Belew, 
whose wife he was going to see. David was interested in 
this young family; they seemed to him to be quite of the 
better sort. After a time he came ‘out upon their cleared 
farm and found Hoke industriously plowing his field for 
cotton, and called out to him: ‘‘How'’s the wife?”’ 

“She hain’t not to say right smart, an’ the baby don’t 
ack like he’s well neither, suh. Ride on to th’ house an’ 
‘light. She's thar an’ I'll be up d’rectly.”’ 

Thryng rode on and dismounted, tying his horse to a 
sapling near the door. The place was old. A rose-vine 
covered the small porch and the old, moss-grown roof. The 
small green foliage had come out all over it in the week 
since he was last there. The glazed windows were open, 
and white homespun curtains were swaying in the light 
breeze. A small fire blazed on the hearth, and before it 
in a huge splint-bottomed rocking-chair the pale young 
mother reclined languidly, wrapped in a patchwork quilt. 
The hearth was swept and all was neat, but very bare. 

Close to the fireplace on a low chair, with the month- 
old baby on her knees, sat Cassandra. She was warming 
something at the fire, and she reached over to stir it now 
and then, while the red light played brightly over her sweet, 
grave face. She wore a creamy-white homespun gown, 
coarse in texture, such as she had begun to wear about the 
house since the warm days had come. With one arm guard- 
ing the little bundle in her lap, her attention divided between 
it and the porridge she was making, she sat —a living embodi- 
ment of David’s vision—silhouetted against and haloed by 
the red fire, softened by the blue, obscuring smoke-wreaths 
that slowly circled in great rings and then swept up the 
wide, overarching chimney. 

He heard her low voice speaking, and his heart leaped 
toward her as he stood an instant, unheeded by them, ere 
he rapped lightly. They both turned with a slight start; 
Cassandra rose, holding the sleeping babe in the hollow of 
her arm, and set a chair for him before the fire. Then she 
laid the child carefully in the mother’s arms and removed 
the porridge from the fire. 

“Shall I call Hoke?” she asked, moving toward the door. 

David did not want her to leave them, loving the sight 
of her. “Don’t go. I saw him as I came along.” 

But she went out and sat herself on a seat under a huge 
locust tree. 

Presently Hoke came plodding up from the field, and 
smiled as he passed her. ‘‘ Doc inside?” he asked. 

She nodded. 


LOZ When David came out he found her still seated there, 
her head resting wearily against the rough tree. 

She rose and came toward him. ‘‘I thought I wouldn’t 
leave until I knew if there was anything more I could do,” 
she said simply. 

“No, you’ve done all you can. She’ll be all right. Where’s 
your horse ?”’ 

“T walked.” 

‘‘Why did you do that? You ought not, you know.” 

“Hoyle rode the colt down to see could Aunt Sally come 
here for a day or two until Mis’ Belew can do for herself 
better.’’ She turned back to the house. 

“Come home now with me. Ride my horse, and I’ll 
walk,”’ urged David. ~ 

“Oh, no, thank you, Doctor; I must speak to Azalie 
first. Don’t wait.” 

She went in and David mounted and rode slowly on, but 
not far. Where the trail led through a small stream which 
he knew she must cross he dismounted and allowed the 
horse to drink. Soon he saw her white dress among the 
glossy rhododendron leaves as she moved swiftly along, and 
he walked back to meet her. ; 

“TI have waited for you. You are not used to this kind 
of a saddle, I know, but you can ride cross-saddle as the 
young ladies do in the North, can’t you?’”’ 

“TI reckon I could.”” She laughed a little. ‘But I'd 
rather walk, please, suh. Don’t wait.” . 

“Then I will walk with you.”” He caught the bridle-rein 
on the saddle, leaving the horse to browse along behind as 
he would, and walked at her side. ‘‘You don’t object to 
this, do you?” 

“It’s pleasanter than being alone, but it’s right far to 
walk, seems like, for you.” 

“Then why not for you?” She smiled her mysterious, 
quiet smile. ‘‘You must know that I am stronger than 
you,” he persisted. 

“T ought to think so since that day we rode over to 
Decatur Irwin's, but I was right afraid for you that time, 
lest you get cold; and then it was me ” she paused 
and looked squarely in hiseyes and laughed. “ You wouldn’t 
say ‘it was me,’ would you?” 





OF He joined merrily in her laughter. ‘I never cor- 
rected you on that.” 

“You never did, but you didn’t need to. 
after I’ve said 
Say it.”’ 

“Do you, indeed?’’ He wanted to take her hand and 
walk as children do, but could not because of the barrier 
he felt between them. He determined to break it down. 
sy Finish what you were saying. ‘And then it was me : 
what ?”’ 

‘And then it was I who gave out, not you.” 

‘“‘And you were a heroine—a heroine from the ground up, 
and I love you.” 

He spoke with such boyish impulsiveness that she took 
the remark as one of his extravagances and merely smiled 
indulgently. She did not even flush. 

David was amazed. It only served to show him how 
completely outside that charmed circle within which she 
lived he still was. He came nearer and bent to look in 
her face until she lifted her eyes to look fairly in his. 

“That's right. Look at me and understand me. Why do 
you put a wall between us? I tell you I love you. I love 
you, Cassandra; do you understand ?”’ 

(Page 20) 
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She stood quite still and gazed at him in amaze- 

ment, almost as if in terror. Her face grew white, and 

she pressed her two hands on her heart, thenslowly slid them 

up to her round, white throat as if it hurt her—a movement 
he had seen her make before when suffering emotion. 

“Why, Cassandra, does it hurt you for me to tell you 
that I love you?” 

“Yes, suh,’”” she said huskily. 

He would have taken her in his arms, but refrained for 
very love of her. She should be sacred even from his touch 
if she so wished, and the barricr, whatever it might be, 
should halo her. He had spoken so tenderly he had no 
need to tell her. The love was in his eyes and in his voice, 
but he went on. 

“Then I must be cruel and hurt you. I love you all the 
days and the nights—all the moments of the days I love 
you.”” 

In very terror she flung out her hands and placed them 
on his breast, holding him thus at arm’s length, and, with 
head thrown back, still looked into his eyes piteously, 
imploringly. 

e covered her hands with his and held them where she 
had placed them. ‘“‘You have put a wall between us. 
Why have you done it?’’ 

“T didn’t—know; I thought you were—as far—as far 
away from us as the star is—from our world in the night; 
so far—I didn’t guess—you could come so—near.’’ She 
bowed her head and wept. 

“You are the star yourself; you are a 

But she stopped him, crying out: “No, no! The wall is 
there. It must be between us for always. I am promised.” 
The grief wailed and wept in her tones, and her eyes were 
wide and pleading. “If you love me—Doctor—you must 
never know it and I must never know it.”’ 





OZ ‘Promised!’’ The word sank into his heart like lead. 
‘Promised! Slowly he released her hands and she covered 
her face. He bent down and asked almost in a whisper: 
“‘Promised? Did you say that word?” 

She drooped lower and was silent. 

All the chivalry of his nature rose within him. He 
repeated her words over to himself: “If you love me you 
must never know it and I must never know it.’’ Her heart 
should always be sacred from his personal intrusion, and 
their old relations must be reéstablished at whatever cost 
to himself. 

The few short moments seemed hours of struggle with 
himself ere he lifted her hand to his lips and spoke quietly 
in his old way: ‘‘It is past, Miss Cassandra. We will drop 
these few moments out of your life into a deep well, and 
it shall be as if they had never been. We may be good 
friends still? Just as we were?”’ 

“Yes, suh.” She spoke meekly. 

“And we can go right on helping each other as we have 
done all these weeks? I do not need to leave you?”’ 

“Oh, no, no!’’ She spoke with a gasp of dismay at the 
thought. ‘‘It—won’t hurt so much if I can see you going 
right on—getting strong—like you have been, and being 
happy—and " She paused in her slowly trailing speech 
and looked about her. They were down in a little glen, and 
there were no mountain-tops in sight for her to look up to 
as was her custom. 

“And what, Cassandra? Finish what you were going 
tosay.”’ Still fora while she was silent, and they walked 
on together. ‘‘And now won’t you say what you were 
going to say?” 

“T was thinking of the music you made. It was so glad. 
I can’t talk and say always what I think, like you do; but 
seems like it won’t hurt me so here’’—she put her hand to 
her throat—‘‘if I can hear you glad in the music—like you 
were that—night I thought you were the ‘Voices,’”’ 

“Cassandra, it shall be glad for you always.”’ 

She looked into his eyes an instant with the clear light of 
understanding in her own. “But for you? It isfor you I 
want it to be glad.” 





XI 


jee E Bishop was seated ina deep canvas chair on his wide 
veranda, looking out over his garden toward a distant 
line of blue hills. His little wife sat close to his side on a 
low rocker, very busy with the making of buttonholes in a 
small girl’s frock of white dimity and lace. The small girl 
was playing about the garden paths with her puppy and 
chattering with Frale while he bent weeding among the beds 
of okra and eggplant. Now and then he lifted his eyes from 
his work and watched furtively the movements of David 
Thryng, who was pacing up and down the long veranda in 
earnest conversation with the Bishop and his wife. 

The two in the garden could not understand what was 
being said at the house, but each party could hear the voices 
of the other. Thryng and the Bishop were discussing the 
influence of the beautiful in Nature upon the human soul, 
and Thryng had just been speaking of some of his experiences 
where the savagery of men had mocked at the tranquil 
beauty of the grand and wonderful places in which their 
lot was cast. 

“We mustn’t forget,” admonished the Bishop, “that 
what is transitory is not a part of God’s eternity of spirit 
and truth.” 

“Oh, yes; but we do forget. And some transitory things 
are mighty hard to endure, especially if they must be 
endured for a lifetime.”’ 

David was thinking of Cassandra and what in all prob- 
ability would be her doom. He had not mentioned her 
name, but he had come down with the intention of learning 
all he could about her, and, if possible, to whom she was 
** promised.”’ 

Mrs. Towers, intent on her sewing, felt the thrill that 
intensified David’s tone, and she, too, thought of Cassandra. 
She dropped her work in her lap and looked earnestly in her 
husband's face. ‘‘ James, I feel just as Doctor Thryng does 
when I remember some things. Think of Cassandra. You 
know her, Doctor Thryng, of course. They live just below 
your place. She is the Widow Farwell’s daughter, but her 
name is Merlin.” 

David arrested his impatient stride, and, drawing a chair 
near her, dropped into it. ‘‘What about her?”’ he said. 

“It’s like this. Have you seen anything of that girl or 
observed her much?”’ 

“T certainly have.’’ 

“Then, of course, you can see that she is one of the best 
of the mountain people. Well, she has promised to marry 
one of the wildest, most reckless of those mountain boys. 
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The Snowman and the Pickaninnies 
~ By E. W. Kemble 
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2 10—“Well, Say, Honey, is We in Luck?” 
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DRAWN BY F.B. MASTERS 


The Crogans’ Christmas in the Snowshed 


A Christmas Story of the Far West 
By Jacob A. Riis, Author of “The Making of an American,” etc. 


glare of the earlier day had been supplanted by a dull 

gray, and the peaks that shut the winter landscape 
in were ‘‘smoking,’’ sure harbinger of a blizzard already 
raging in the high Sierras. The pines above the Crogans’ 
cabin stood like spectral sentinels in the failing light, their 
drooping branches heavy with the snow of many storms. 
Mrs. Tom Crogan sat at the window looking listlessly into 
the darkening day. 

In the spring she had come with her husband from the 
little Minnesota town that was their home, full of hope and 
the joy of life. The mountains were beautiful then with 
wild flowers and the sweet smell of fragrant firs, and as she 
rocked her baby to sleep in their deep shadows she sang to 
him the songs her mother had crooned over her cradle in her 
tuneful Swedish tongue. Life then had seemed very fair, 
and the snowshed hardly a shadow across it. For to her life 
there were two sides: one that looked out upon the moun- 
tains and the trees and the wild things that stirred in God’s 
beautiful world; the other the blind side that turned toward 
the darkness man had made-in his fight to conquer that 
world. Tom Crogan was a dispatcher at a signal station in 
the great snowsheds that stretched forty miles or more up 
the slopes of the Sierras, plunging the road to the Land of 
Sunshine into hour-long gloom just when the jagged ‘‘saw- 
tooth”’ peaks, that give the range its name, came into sight. 
Travelers knew them to their grief: a huge crawling thing of 
timber and stout planks—so it seemed as one caught fleeting 
glimpses of it in the brief escapes from its murky embrace— 
that followed the mountaifi up, hugging its side close as 
it rose farther and farther toward the summit. Hideous 
always, in winter buried often out of sight by the smashing 
avalanches Old Boreas hurled at the pigmy folk who dared 
challenge him in his own realm; but within the shelter of the 
snowsheds they laughed at his bluster, secure from harm, for 
then it served its appointed purpose. 


A STORM was brewing in the mountains. The white 


&ZOF The Crogans’ house fronted or backed—whichever way 
one chose to look at it—upon the shed. Tom’s office, where 
the telegraph ticker was always talking of men and things 
in the desert sands to the east, or in the orange groves over 
the Divide, never saw the sunshine it told of. It burrowed 
in perpetual gloom. Nine times a day trains full of 
travelers, who peered curiously at the signalmen with their 
lanterns and at Tom as so many human moles burrowing 
in the mountain, came and went, and took the world of 
men with them, yawning as they departed at the prospect 
of more miles of night. At odd intervals long freight trains 
lingered, awaiting orders, and lent a more human touch. 
For the engineer had time to swap yarns with Tom, and 
the brakemen looked in to chuck the baby under the chin 
and to predict, when their smudge faces frightened him, 
that he would grow up to be as fine a railroader as his 
father: his yell was as good as a whistle to ‘‘down brakes.’’ 
Even a wandering hobo once in a while showed his face 
from behind the truck on which he was stealing a ride ’cross 
country, and grimaced at Mrs. Tom, safe in the belief that 
she would not give him away. And she didn’t. 

But now the winter had come with the heavy snows that 
seemed never to end. She could not venture out upon the 
mountain where the pines stood buried many feet deep. In 
truth there was no getting out. Her life side was banked up, 
as it were, to stay so till spring came again. As she sat 
watching the great white waste that sloped upward toward 
the lowering sky she counted the months: two, three, four— 
five, probably, or six, to wait. For this was Christmas, and 
the winter was but fairly under way. Five months! The 
winters were hard enough on the plains, but the loneliness of 
these mountains! What glad visiting and holiday-making 
were going on now in her old home among kindred and 
friends! There it was truly a season of kindliness and good 
cheer; they had brought their old Norse Yule with them 
across the seas. She choked back a sob as she stirred the 
cradle with her foot. For Tom’s sake she would be brave. 
But no letter nor word had come from the East, and this 
their first Christmas away from home! 


Z@Z There was a man’s step on the stairs from the office, 
and Tom Crogan put his head through the doorway. 

‘“‘Got a bite for a hungry man?” he asked, blinking a bit 
at the white light from without. 

The baby woke up and gurgled. Tom waved the towel 
at him, drying his face at the sink, and hugged his wife as 
she passed. 

‘Storm coming,” he said, glancing out at the weather and 
listening to the soughing of the wind in the pines. 

““Nothing else here,’’ she replied, setting the table; 
“nothing this long while, and, oh, Tom!’’—she set down the 
plate and went over to him—‘‘no word from home, and this 
is Christmas Eve. Nothing even for the baby.” 

He patted her back affectionately, and cheered her after 
the manner of a man. 

“Trains all late, the snow is that deep, more particular in 
the East, they say. Mail might not come through for a week. 
Baby don’t know the difference so long as he is warm. And 
coal we've got a-plenty.”’ 

“Then it will be New Year’s,”’ 


she pursued her own 
thoughts drearily. 


Tom was not a good comforter just then. 


He ate like a tired man, in silence. ‘‘Special on the line,” 
he said, as he stirred the sugar in his coffee. ‘‘When the 
road opens up she'll follow right on the Overland.” 

‘‘Some o’ your rich folks, most like, going for a holiday on 
the Coast,’’ she commented without interest. Tom nodded. 
She gave the stove lid an impatient twist. 

“Little they know,” she said bitterly, ‘‘or care either, how 
we live up here in the sheds. They’d oughter take their 
turn at it a while. There’s the Wrights with Jim laid up 
since he broke his leg at the time o’ the wreck, and can’t 
seem to get no strength. And the Coulsons with their old 
mother in this grippin’ cold, an’ all the sickness they’ve had, 
an’ he laid off, though he wasn’t to blame, an’ you know it, 
Tom. If it hadn’t been for you what would ’a’ come to the 
Overland runnin’ straight for that wrecked freight with full 
head o’ steam pe 

Reg looked up good-humoredly and pushed back his 
piate. 

‘““Why, Mary! what’s come over you? I only done what 
I was there to do—and they took notice all right. Don’t 
you remember the Company wrote and thanked me for 
bein’ spry?”’ 

‘*Thanked you!’’ contemptuously. 
Here we be, an’ like to stay till 
you want to.” 


“What good is that? 
You can come up if 


ZO? The invitation was extended, ungraciously enough, to 
a knot of men clustered about the steps. They trooped in, 
a gang of snow-shovelers fresh from their fight with the big 
drifts, and stood about the stove, the cold breath of outdoors 
in their looks and voices. Their talk was of their work just 
finished. The road was clear, but for how long? And they 
flapped their frozen mittens toward the window through 
which the snow could be seen already beginning to fall in 
large, ominous flakes. The Special was discussed with 
eager interest. No one knew who it was—an unusual thing. 
Generally words came along the line giving the news, but 
there had been no warning of this one. 

‘“‘Mebbe it’s the President inspectin’,’ 
the crew. 

“‘T tank it bane some o’ dem Wall Street fellers on one big 
bust,’’ threw in a husky Swede. 

In the laugh that followed this sally the ticker was heard 
faintly clicking out a message in the office below. 

Tom listened. ‘‘Overland three hours late,’’ he said, 
and added with a glance outside as he made ready to go: 
“like as not they'll be later’n that; they won't keep 
Christmas on the Coast this while.” 

The snow-shovelers trailed out after Tom with many a 
fog-horn salute of Merry Christmas to his wife and to the 
baby. The words, well meant, jarred harshly upon Mrs. 
Crogan. 

Merry Christmas! It sounded in her ear almost like a 
taunt. When they were gone she stood at the window, 
struggling with a sense of such bitter desolation as she had 
never known till then. The snow fell thick now, and was 
whirled across the hillside in fitful gusts. In the gathering 
darkness trees and rocks were losing shape and color; noth- 
ing was left but the white cold, the thought of which chilled 
her to the marrow. Through the blast the howl of a lone 
wolf came over the ridge, and she remembered the story of 
Donner Lake, just beyond, and the party of immigrants 
who starved to death in the forties, shut in by such a winter 
as this. There were ugly tales on the mountain of things 
done there, which men told under their breath when the 
great storms thundered through the cafions and all were 
safe within. She had heard the crew of the rotary say that 
there was as much as ten feet of snow on some of the levels 
already, and the winter only well begun. Without knowing 
it she fell to counting the months to spring again: two, three 
four, five! With a convulsive shudder she caught up the 
child and fled to the darkest corner of the room. Crouching 
there by the fire her grief and bitterness found vent in a flood 
of rebellious tears. 


’ 


ventured one of 


67 Down in his dark coop Tom Crogan, listening to a 
distant roar and the quickening rhythm of the rails, knew 
that the Overland was coming. Presently it shot out from 
behind the shoulder of the mountain. Ordinarily it passed 
swiftly enough, but today it slowed up and came to a stop 
at the station. The conductor hurried into the office and 
held an anxious consultation with Tom, who shook his head 
decisively. If the storm kept up there would be no getting 
out that night. The cut over at the lake that had just been 
cleared was filling up again sure with the wind blowing from 
the north. There was nothing to do but wait, anyhow until 
they knew for certain. The conductor agreed with bad 
grace, and the rotary was started up the road to reconnoiter. 
The train discharged its weary and worried passengers, who 
walked up and down the dark cavern to stretch their legs, 
glancing indifferently at the little office where the telegraph 
kept up its intermittent chatter. 

Suddenly it clicked out a loud warning: ‘Special on way. 
Clear the track.”’ 

Tom rapped on his window and gave quick orders. 
men hurried to carry them out. 

‘“‘Not far she'll go,’’ they grinned as they set the switch 
and made all safe. At the turn half a mile below the red eye 
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The 


of the locomotive gleamed already in the dusk. In a few 
minutes it pulled in with a shriek of its whistle that woke the 
echoes of the hills far and near, and stood panting in a cloud 
of steam. Trackmen and signalmen craned their necks to see 
the mysteriousstranger. Even Mrs.Tom had dried her tears 
and came out to look at the despised bigbugs from the East, 
rebellion yet in her homesick heart. 


ZF? The news that the “‘ Big Boss’’ might be on board had 
spread to the passenger train, and crowds flocked from the 
sleepers, curious to get a glimpse of the railroad magnate 
who had made such a stir in the land. His power was so 
great that common talk credited him with being stronger 
than Congress and the courts combined. The newspapers 
recorded all his doings as it did the President’s, but with 
this difference, that while everybody knew all about the 
Man in the White House, few if any seemed to know any- 
thing real about the railroad man’s private life. In the 
popular estimation he was a veritable Sphinx. At his country 
home in the East he had bought up the land for five miles 
around—even the highways—to keep intruders out. Here 
now was an unexpected chance, and the travelers crowded 
up to get a look at him. 

But they saw no luxurious private car with frock-coated 
officials and liveried servants. An every-day engine with 
three express cars in tow stood upon the track, and baggage- 
men in blue overalls yelled for hand-trucks, and hustled out 
boxes and crates consigned to ‘“‘ The agent at Shawnee.’’ Yet 
it was not an every-day train nor an ordinary crew; for all 
of them, conductor, brakemen, engineer and fireman, wore 
holly in their caps and broad grins on their faces. The loco- 
motive flew two white flags with the words ‘“ Merry 
Christmas’’ in red letters, and across the cars a strip of 
canvas was strung their whole length, with the legend 
“‘The Christmas Train’’ in capitals a foot long. Even in 
the gloom of the snowshed it shone out, plain to read. 


ZO Tom in his office rubbed his eyes for another and 
better look when the conductor of the Special, pushing his 
way through the wondering crowds, flung open the door. 

“‘Here’s yer docyments,”’ he said, slapping down a paper, 
‘fand the orders are that ye’re to see they gets ’em.”’ 

Tom Crogan took up the paper as if dazed, and looked at 
the entries without in the least understanding what it all 
meant. He did not see the jam of railroad men and 
passengers who had crowded into the office on the heels of 
the conductor until they filled it to the doors. Neither did 
he notice that his wife had come with them and was standing 
beside him looking as mystified as he. Mechanically he read 
out the items in the way-bill, while the conductor checked 
them off with many a wink at the crowd. What nightmare 
was this? Had some delirious Santa Claus invaded the 
office of the Union Pacific Railroad, and turned it into a toy 
shop and dry goods bazar combined, with a shake of his 
reindeer bells? Or was it a huge, wretched, misbegotten 
joke? Surely stranger bill of lading never went over the line, 
or over any railroad line before. This was what he read: 

“Crate of fat turkeys, one for every family on the station (their 
names followed). 

“‘One ditto of red apples. 

‘‘One ditto of oranges, to be similarly apportioned. 

“‘For Thomas Crogan, one meerschaum pipe. 

“For James Wright, lately injured in the service and not yet 
recovered, a box of books, and allowance of full pay during disability. 
Ordered to report at Sacramento until fully restored. 

“For John Coulson, Christmas gifts, including a warm flannel 
wrapper for his old mother; also notice of back pay allowed since 
suspension, with full restoration to place and pay. 

“*For Mrs. Thomas Crogan, not on the official payroll, but whom 
the Company takes this opportunity to thank for assistance ren- 
dered her husband on a recent occasion, one dress pattern, with the 
wishes of the Superintendent’s office for a very Merry Christmas. 

“For Master Thomas Crogan, not yet on the official payroll, being 
under age, a box of toys, including rubber ball and sheep, doll and 
Noah’s ark, with the compliments of the Company for having chosen 
so able a railroad man for his father. 

“For Master Thomas Crogan, as a token of regard from passengers 
on the Overland of November 18, one rocking-horse, crated.” 


“Oh, Tom!’’—Mrs. Crogan caught her breath with a 
gasp—‘‘and he not a year old!”’ 

Tom looked up to find the room full of people laughing at 
him and at her, but there was hearty, happy good will in the 
laugh, and Mrs. Tom.was laughing back. 


ZZ The conductor got up to go, but checked himself 
abruptly. ‘‘If I didn’t come near to forget,’’ he said and 
reached for his pocket. ‘‘Here, Tom, this is for you from 
the Superintendent. If it ain’t a secret read it aloud.” 

The message was brief: 

Thomas Crogan, Esq., 

Agent and Dispatcher at Shawnee Station: 

The compliments of the season and of the Superintendent’s office 
to you. Havea Merry Christmas, Tom, up in your shed, for we want 
you down on the Coast after New Year’s. 

FRANK ALDEN, 
Superintendent. 
He had got his bearings at 
There was no doubt about that signature. His eyes 


Tom looked up witha smile. 
last. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 62 
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Christmas in One Home 


HRISTMAS was coming, and there was a great air 

of mystery about the house, but little Paul seemed 

to be shut out of everything. He could not go 
shopping with Aunt Esther any more, for he must not 
see what she was buying. Mamma, too, seemed to want to leave 
him at home when she went out, and that was quite unusual. 
Mamma and Aunt Esther had so many secret conferences together 
that it was very annoying. Whenever he went to their rooms he 
found the doors shut and locked. 

This hurt Paul’s feelings, and he would go away and cry by 
himself. He wasn’t a naughty boy. He only wanted to be where 
Mamma and Aunt Esther were. He wanted a share in the fun that 
made them laugh so much when they were shut up together. Little 
Paul was only four, and could not be expected to understand all 
the mysteries of Christmas. He knew there was some one for whom 
they were preparing a great surprise, and he wasn’t in it. 

Many and mysterious were the parcels that came to the house as 
Christmas drew nigh, but Paul was scarcely allowed to touch the 
tied-up bundles, much less permitted to open one. At the least 
manifestation of curiosity he was called “naughty,” and threatened 
with being overlooked by Santa Claus on Christmas Day. 

“T don’t care if I am,” he declared one day in a sullen fit at the 
wearisome threat. ‘‘He’s a mean old fellow if he forgets a little boy 
that doesn’t have any fun anyhow.” 

You see little Paul had no brothers nor sisters, and so he had to 
depend on Mamma and Aunt Esther for company. Usually they 
were very companionable, but now when he complained he was told 
to wait until after Christmas. He felt that he’d be glad when 
Christmas was over. Still there was the Christmas tree to look 
forward to. Maybe they would let him help trim it. 


Ss 


OMETIMES in his loneliness he would stand at the window 

looking at the children going by in happy groups, chattering so 
merrily. He wished he could go with them, but Mamma never 
would let him go out to play with other children. 

There was one little boy just across the street. He knew his 
name— Philip. He had n@brother nor sister either, and his mamma 
did not let him play in the street; but he seemed to be having lots 
of fun going out with different grown-up people and coming back 


_ carrying such lovely bunchy bundles. Once Paul tapped on the 


window and beckoned little Philip to come across the street and 
visit him; but Philip shook his head smilingly as he took the hand 
of his big uncle and trotted away. 

One day Mamma took Paul out shopping to buy the things he was 
to give to Aunt Esther and Uncle Rob and all the rest; but she did 
not let him buy the things he thought Aunt Esther or Grandma 
would like. She made him buy grown-up books, cut-glass dishes, 
and such useless presents, instead of pretty books with bright-colored 
pictures, and splendid big sleds and engines, and lots of pink candy, 
and such practical things. Then Mamma paid for all the purchases 
out of her pocketbook, and when he took his pennies and nickels out 
of his tiny purse to pay she just laughed and told him he’d better 
keep his money. He did not feel that the gifts would come from 
him at all. He didn’t see why he should pretend to give them 
anything anyway. 

Two days before Christmas Aunt Esther took little Paul to spend 
the day with Grandma, and when they came back the parlor door 
was locked. The grown-up people had the key and went in and 
out as they pleased, but he was not even allowed to look in at the 
keyhole. Aunt Esther found him trying it and she marched him 
upstairs by the arm. 

“Is it the Christmas tree?”’ he asked. 

“Little boys shouldn’t ask questions,” said Aunt Esther, “if they 
want Christmas trees. If they are too curious Santa Claus will take 
the tree right up the chimney and all the presents too.” 

The night before Christmas came at last. All day long Mamma 
and the others had been flitting in and out of the parlor; but Paul, 
if caught hovering near, was unceremoniously pushed aside or sent 
off upstairs out of the way. 


| oe in the afternoon little Paul was dressed in his very best and 
told that after supper he should see something very fine if he did 
not soil his clothes before that time. So he wandered in loneliness 
about the house until supper, after which everybody seemed to be ina 
state of suppressed excitement as Uncle Rob and Aunt Esther went 
into the parlor and shut the door. It seemed to Paul that they had 
been gone for years, when suddenly the doors flew open and every 
one rushed toward the parlor with “Ohs!” and “ Ahs!”’ All but little 
Paul, who stood as if dazed by the glare and glitter of a myriad of 
tiny lights in the midst of a glittering greenness which seemed to him 
at first to be without meaning. At length he saw it was a splendid 
big Christmas tree, covered with little candles and shimmering 
wreaths of silvery and golden fluffiness, amidst which hung other 
shining objects. 

“How do you like it, Paul?”’ “Isn’t it fine?” “Why don’t you 
say something?” cried the older people; and Paul awoke from his 
dazed condition to find every eye fixed on him. 

Then they began to bring to him various parcels from the tree. 
He opened them to find wondrous gifts, and each presentation 
aroused the volley of questions: “Don’t you like it?””? “Why don’t 
you say something?” until he was bewildered. 

**T believe he doesn’t care a bit for all the nice things we bought 
him, nor for all the time and pains we took to get up the beautiful 
tree. I declare! It doesn’t pay to sacrifice yourself for children.” 

Little Paul looked on while Uncle Rob ran the marvelous 
train of cars which he had given the little fellow; but very 
soon after, when Paul was left to himself, he. had nearly 
destroyed it in a search for the power that made it go, and 
was whipped for naughtiness. 

He soon grew tired of the multitude of expensive gifts 
that had been showered upon him. By bedtime he was 
unbearably cross and was carried to bed crying. He had 
spoken no word of thanks to those who had so enjoyed it, 
because he had formed no part of it save that of a looker-on. 

After he had gone to bed Uncle Rob and Aunt Esther, 
Papa and Mamma, Grandma and all the grown-ups agreed 
that it was a thankless task trying to make children happy. 
Copyright, 1909, by A. C. AlcClurg & Company 
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Christmas in Another Home 


ITTLE PHILIP was very happy. Christmas wascoming, 
74 and there were so many delightful things to do, so 

many momentous secrets to share with Mother and 
Aunt Jessie. Mother was helping the little fellow to make a 
pincushion for Grandmother and a needlecase for Aunt Jessie. It was 
a happy time, for he and Mother sat and sewed together, and Mother 
was always such an interesting companion. Then it was such fun 
to hurry and put the work away if they heard Grandmother or 
Aunt Jessie coming upstairs. 

Quite often he went to Grandmother’s for the afternoon, and 
while there he was busy making a bookmark for Mother, and cutting 
dainty squares of brightly colored tissue paper to make a shaving- 
pad for Father. Then there were many things to buy, and Uncle 
Dick was such a good one to go shopping with. He knew the value 
of a steam-engine that would run on a real track, and was interested 
in jumping-jacks, tops and all such items of real worth. Then, too, 
Uncle Dick knew how to treat a little man who was engaged in 
such momentous business. He made suggestions, so that the dollar 
and eighty-four cents could be made to go a great way, but he did 
not dictate as to what should be bought. os 

More than this, Uncle Dick thought it just the thing for him to 
carry his purchases home himself; hence the lovely bunchy bundles 
that awakened the envy of lonely little Paul, standing at the window 
across the street. 

At last it was Aunt Jessie who went with him to buy something 
for Uncle Dick. 


Ea happiest time of all was when little Philip went with Father 
to buy the Christmas tree. Such a very critical purchaser was 
he! The tree must be very straight and tall, and it was difficult to 
find one perfect enough. However, one was found at last, sent 
home, and installed in the library two days before Christmas. 

There was no question as to who should trim the tree—the young 
men of the family, Philip and Uncle Dick, of course. It took nearly 
all day, and no one else was allowed to go into the room. 

“What lots of things Santa Claus has brought us this year!”’ said 
Philip as he took a number of parcels from Aunt Jessie’s hands at 
the door, not even letting her get a peep into the room. 

“Let me see,”’ said Uncle Dick. “Santa Claus lives in Africa, 
doesn’t he, and drives a pair of ostriches?” 

“Oh, Uncle Dick! Don’t you know about Santa Claus?” 

“T thought I did, but maybe I have forgotten. You tell me about 
him, and I’ll see if I remember the story.” 

“Santa Claus lives at the North Pole, and he rides in a sleigh filled 
with toys and drawn by reindeer over the world on Christmas Eve, 
above the roofs of the houses, and Santa goes down the chimneys 
and leaves presents in the stockings of good boys and girls.” 

“That’s a pretty big contract for one man, to go over the whole 
world in one night. I’m afraid thatisn’t atrue story. No mancould 
do that, now, could he, Philip?” 

“Why, of course, Santa Claus isn’t a real man, but he has a real 
meaning, Mother says.” 

“What does he mean?” 

“Why, Santa Claus means the Spirit of Love.” 

“Well, what does the Spirit of Love mean? I’m very stupid, you 
know.” There was a twinkle in Uncle Dick’s eye. 

“You know what it is to love?” said Philip. Uncle Dick nodded. 
“Well, you know, if you love people you want to give them things 
and make them happy. It is the Spirit of Love that makes you 
want to do this. On a Christmas night long ago God so loved 
the world, Mother says, that He gave to it the little Child Jesus, 
and ever since then Christmas has been the children’s day. People 
wanted to make children happy and to give them things, and they 
didn’t always want the children to know who gave the beautiful 
gifts, and so they called the Spirit of Love ‘Santa Claus.’ Mother 
says he comes from the North to show that love can make the 
coldest place lovely. He comes down the chimney because love 
comes from above and makes our hearts glow like the fire; and he 
puts the presents into our stockings because love looks after our 
needs. Mother has told me the story so many times that I almost 
know it by heart. Isn’t it a lovely story?” 

“It is a beautiful story,” said Uncle Dick; and the shine in his 
eyes seemed dim, just as if his eyes were wet. 


OW the tree was all trimmed. There would be two hours before 

supper and no one could see the tree until after that. Little 
Philip was tired and very glad to follow Mother’s suggestion that 
he go and lie down and think about the tree and all its glories. 

After supper Uncle Dick and Philip went through the solemn 
rite of lighting the candles. Little Philip lighted those on the lower 
branches, Uncle Dick keeping close at hand to prevent accident. 

When all was done Philip clasped his hands in ecstasy before the 
doors were opened. Then he and Uncle Dick drew back the doors, 
and with “‘ Ahs!”’ and “‘Ohs!” the people came crowding in. 

When the company were quietly seated Uncle Dick began hand- 
ing to Philip the different gifts. He took them to the respective 
owners, and stood waiting in joyous expectancy until the parcels 
had been opened and admired by every one. 

When Mother opened her bundle and found in it a miniature 
molding-board and rolling-pin she looked at her little son as if 
thinking there must have been a mistake. 

“You see, Mother,” he explained, “I thought it would be so lovely 
to keep me out of your way when I am helping you bake.” 

“Yes, dear. It was a lovely thought,” and she kissed him. 

“T knew you’d like chocolates!”’ Philip exclaimed as Aunt 
Jessie opened his gift to her. 

“And what am I to do with this?” asked Father, holding 
up a bright china mug labeled “‘ For a Good Boy.” 

“Why, Father, you can drink out of it, you know, and 
then when we have company and they take my silver mug I 
thought—maybe—you’d let me use yours.” 

“To be sure,”’ assented Father heartily. ‘And I’ll let you 
use it sometimes when we haven’t company.” 

Bedtime will come, even on Christmas Eve; but it was a 
happily tired little chap who climbed the stairs that night. 

“Mother,” he said as he knelt to say his prayers, “isn’t 
Christmas the beautifulest, beautifulest day of all the year? 
I want to thank God for Santa Claus.” 
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Good Cooks 


Are quick to recognize 
good cooking. 


That is why 


Post 
Toasties 


are popular in households 
where good things to eat 
are appreciated. 


Fine selected white corn 
passes several interesting 
steps as it becomes Post 
Toasties. 


The meat of the kernels 
is thoroughly cooked; de- 
liciously flavoured; rolled 
into fluffy bits; then toasted 
to a delicate, appetizing 
brown—ready to go into 
the package which is a 
familiar object in thousands 
upon thousands of houses 
at home and abroad— 


And all this in spotless 
kitchens without being 
touched by human hand. 


Post Toasties are crisp 
and ready to serve from 
the package with cream 
and sugar. 


Some cooks have been 
kind enough to say that 
Post Toasties are the most 
deliciously flavoured cereal 
food ever produced. 


A package from Grocer 
will make clear why 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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The Fashion Editors 
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Here is a Coat Long Enough to Cover Daisy's Party 
Dresses Completely. There are Also a Twisted Ribbon 
Hair Band and a Bonnet to Fit Her Head 


For a New Year’s Party Make Daisy an Indian 
Dress Out of Brown Cambric Like This 


Making Daisy’s New-Year Frolic Clothes 


IKE all little-girl dolls Daisy is in a great flutter of excitement over 
her first party, wondering what it will be like and whether she will 
enjoy herself or not. There will be lots and lots of cakes and candies, 
a tall Christmas tree lighted with candles, and, best of all, no one is 
expected to wear her regular party dress trimmed with lace and 
fussy bows—which makes one’s mother say, ‘‘ Now please don’t tear or 
soil your dress, Daisy darling’’—but to wear a real play dress, such as 
is worn by the little girl in the story book, in which one can jump and 
run. As Daisy loves little Red Riding Hood one dress is to be made 
like the dress Red Riding Hood wore on the day she visited her grand- 
mother and met the oar This dress is to be of green cambric, with a 
pinafore of printed calico and a red satine cape and cap, and Daisy will 
have a tiny basket in which to put the dainties for Grandmother. _ 
For another day there is the Indian girl’s dress made of brown cambric 
and trimmed with bias strips of plaid. A white muslin belt, decorated 
with patches of embroidery, and a band for the hair with two funny 
little feathers on the side make this a very joyful dress. For trimming, 
the cambric is slashed to look like fringe. As only a tiny bit of flowered 
lawn is needed Daisy could 
also havea‘‘ Dolly Varden”’ 
dress trimmed with pretty 





hite ruffles, and she would 

ATTERNS (No. 6511) for the bdo oer ; * ate 
set of doll’s clothes shown on this look just too sweet with 
page will be sent free with each doll, a little hat, like the one 
or any girl may purchase the patterns above the bag, tied around 
separately, in size 18 inches, for 10 with a wide ribbon band 
cents, post-free. Order from your and bow. She will need a 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home dinner dress of pale green 


Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 


the meunber und-tackesinn 4hé aried to challis with lace collar and 


the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ cuffs. Last of all is the 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


coat of plaid woolen goods, 
with red collar and cuffs 
trimmed with black braid. 






































































































































































































































Drawings by 
Sheila Young 


A Dainty Dolly Varden Dress for Daisy, With a Pink 
Vanity Bag and Such a Lovely Hat 





In This Way She Can Impersonate Red Riding 
Hood on Her Way to Grandmother's 


Would You Like Daisy for Christmas? 


yo can have a golden-haired Daisy, with eyes that open to look at 
you and close when you lay her down, if you will read carefully 
and follow these directions: SEND Us THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, ACCOMPANIED BY A REMITTANCE OF 
Four DOLLARs AND Firty CEntTs ($4.50), and the doll and patterns for 
all the clothes which are illustrated on this page will be sent to you, 
with all the shipping expenses prepaid. Of these three subscriptions 
AT Least Two Must BE FoR PERSONS WHOSE NAMES ARE Not 
ALREADY ON Our SuBscripTION List. The third subscription may 
also be a new subscription, or it may be a renewal of a subscription 
which is already on the list. This renewal may be an extension of 
a subscription which has not yet expired, in which case be sure to 
call our attention to this fact, that duplicate copies may not be sent. 


Remember the Points 


There must be three yearly subscriptions; $4.50 must accompany 
the order; at least two of the subscriptions must be for persons not 
on our subscription list; the doll must be requested in your letter. 

The doll, eighteen inches 
tall—more than twice as 
large as she is above—and 
dressed as shown on the 
left (in a white muslin 





ATTERNS for all of Daisy’s 
clothes—No. 5954, her first 


slip, with white lace stock- clothes; No. 6012, her bridal outfit; 
ings and white slippers), No. 6137, her vacation clothes; and 
with patterns for all the _ No. 6436, her school clothes—can be 
clothes illustrated on this procured. Order in the usual way, 
page, will be sent with giving the number and inclosing the 


price (ten cents) to your nearest dealer 
in ae, Home Journal patteriis, 

Address all communications in or tot ; e Pattern Departmen . THE 
regard to this doll to *T ettie Lane,” LapteEs’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


the charges prepaid. 




















AChristmas Dinner for the Dolls 


By Eleanor Colby 


[\, ALL the time you have had your paper dolls they 
have never had a ‘‘square meal,’’ but we are not 
going to let them go hungry any longer. How they will 
rustle with delight when they see these dishes and the 
goodies which are coming to them! 

You will need to use very sharp scissors in cutting out 
these things, and you can make them much prettier and 
more durable if you paste each dish to a piece of white 
paper before cutting it out carefully on the line. 

The platter, plates, spoons, knives and forks are made 
to lie flat on the table, but the tumblers, pitchers, jelly- 
jar, vegetable-dishes, gravy-boat, salt-holder and pepper- 
holder may be made to stand up by pasting a strip of 
heavy paper behind each. 

If you have invited many dolls to your Christmas 
dinner you will really need more dishes and refreshments, 
and probably some neighbor who has no little girl will be 





SS 

















glad to contribute this page from her magazine so that 
your dolls may be made happy. . 

When you have cut out everything very nicely you will 
wish to set your table. A pasteboard box turned upside 
down and covered with a napkin will make a fine table, 
while small squares of tissue paper should be folded into 
wee napkins. 

You may play anything you like is in the covered 
dishes. The crackers will be good with the soup which 
is in the tureen. The olives and radishes look appetiz- 
ing, too, and the turkey and the cranberry sauce are 
enough to make the mouth of any paper doll fairly water. 
The mince pie, old-fashioned candy and fruit will finish 
the dinner in good style. 

If you are a good housekeeper you will want to make 
a cupboard in which to keep these dishes, and it can 
easily be made from a pasteboard box. 
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A Christi 
By Eleanor Colby 


ERE is a Christmas tree all ready to be hung with toys, and here are the toys all 
ready to be hung on the tree—and that is a pretty good combination. 

First cut out the tree and paste it very neatly to a piece of paper nearly as large as this 
page. Then lay the sheet you have pasted under some heavy books while you cut out the 
toys and the decorations. Take plenty of time to do this and use sharp scissors. 

When you have everything very neatly cut you may arrange the presents on the tree 
in just the way you like best, placing the large things, such as the hobby horse and 
the sled, under the tree. 

If you wish to make your tree particularly grand you may cut tiny little bits of tinfoil, 
tinsel or gilt paper and paste them on. 

The grown-ups will wish they were children when they see what fun you are having. 
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_ The Red Flannel Zoo 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


OMETHING new for the children has surely been created 
for their Christmas this year in this idea which may so 
appropriately be called The Red Zoo. It will not trim a tree, 
nor add sweets to the Christmas dinner, nor is it a toy that 
can be broken before the day is over. It is a practical sug- 
gestion in needlework, which any one may carry out at home 
at very slight expense, and it is so full of such childish spirit 
and interest that the little ones will be fascinated by it and love 
it for a long time. 
Even one of these articles as a Christmas gift will give 
happiness to its own part of the day, not only in its particular 
use, but also in some cute little story which may be woven’ 
around the design. 
With the exception of the bird curtain, which is made of 
scrim, all the articles are made up in natural-colored linen of 
a good quality, which costs fifty or seventy-five cents a yard. 
The animals are cut out of fine red flannel or felt of medium 
weight, which costs about fifty cents a yard, single width. 
The animals should all be cut with a pair of very sharp 
scissors to insure even edges, and then basted carefully in 
place. After this they are ready to be sewed to the linen, 
with black silk floss, in outline stitch. So the method of the _ 14443 
work is a purely simple one, even to the edges, which are HIS pillow would make nappingtime a 
finished with plain hemstitching. happy hour. Usethe plain underside. 


14443 . 14444 
LMOST any little boy would love to have a bureau-scarf like this one, ITTLE girls would be pleased with this design of flying birds on a 
A and would be quite content to stand still, watching the bear, while window curtain. They are very graceful and should be applied to 
his hair was being brushed. The otherend of the scarf may be decorated cream-tinted scrim of rather coarse mesh. The upper part of the curtain 
with the same animals, or with some of those shown on the portiére. — may be left plain and finished with the usual casing for the rod. 


14445 


OR a nursery portiére this arrangement of birds and fowls ERE an animal parade is shown marching gayly around the baby’s crib-cover. When babies 

makes a very pleasing border. A heavier quality of linen ora begin to talk their interest seems to center especially in animals, and here are some of their 
good quality of burlap should be used for this piece, but the same favorites, which they soon learn to know by name and sight. These animals will seem very real 
kind of felt will do for the designs. after a visit to the country or to a real zco. 


RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs above can be supplied, post-free—Number 14444 at ten cents, and Numbers 14443 and 
¥ A 14445 at fifteen cents each. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie Fisher’s Christmas Stocking 


Fea little friends thought it 
would be so nice to put some gifts of 
their very own in her stocking, and they 
talked it over by the fire. The little 
mouse in the wall, who was listening to 
them, decided to investigate, and this is 
what came of it all. 

Flossie wishes all of you a very Merry 
Christmas, and hopes that all the boys 
and girls who read THE JOURNAL will send 
lovely Christmas stories to her. Be sure 
to write them about Flossie; but you 


























By Helene Nyce 


need not follow the pictures unless you 
wish to. 

Flossie will give thirty prizes of one dollar 
each for the best stories, and she will place 
twenty names on the Roll of Honor for the 
next best stories. 

Remember, I love to read your letters, 
too, so write as much as you wish, but be 
sure to inclose an addressed envelope, 
with a stamp pasted on, if you want me to 
write to you. Be sure, also, to write your 
name and address clearly. Children of 



































foreign countries may send stamps of 
their own nations, but they must not paste 
the stamps on their addressed envelopes. 
Please do not send your stories later 
than December 11. Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN CARE OF THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOTE—In the next number of The Journal (for 


January) Flossie and her friends learn how to skate, 
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THE NAMES 
OF FLOSSIE’S PETS 


Y DEAR GIRLS AND BOYS: 
Most of you are acquainted with the 


names of Flossie’s pets, but you should all 
know them. 


To begin, the cat’s name is ‘‘ Tommy 


Kirby,” and I think the name just suits 
that riotous animal. The rabbit is ‘‘ John 
Hopover,” but we call him ‘Little John” 
for a pet name. And the dog is ‘“‘ Hardy 
Tarfoot.”’ 


Now that you know the names of all 


the folks I am sure your stories will be 
more interesting than ever. 


Flossie and her friends join mein wishing 


you a very merry Christmas. 


Please get your stories in by December 


11. Address. 


Miss HELENE NYCE 


In CARE oF THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER 


David H. Stevenson, aged 7 years 
Maryland 
Joseph Kirschner, aged 7 years 
Pennsylvania 
Charles T. Brown, aged 8 years 
Georgia 
Lois Norton, aged 10 years 
Texas 
Margaret Huston 
Pennsylvania 
W. Harold King, aged 10 years 
Japan 
Tessie Soskin, aged 10 years 
hada 
Mary Rogers, aged 10 years 
Alabama 
Margaret Lyon, aged 10 years 
Illinois 
E. J. Rodgers 
New Jersey 
Birdie Henderson, aged 10 years 
Missouri 
Leslie Marshall, aged 11 years 
Newfoundland 
Berty Trumpy, aged 12 years 
Switzerland 
Jane Seymour 
New Jersey 
Rebecca Cooper, aged 12 years 
Virginia 
Dovie Lou Crawford 
Texas 
Marie J. Holder, azed 12 years 
Missouri 
Elizabeth D. Lockhart, aged 12 years 
New York 
Carlos D. Chiens, aged 13 years 
Philippine Islands 
John Ferris, aged 13 years 
Kansas 
Sadie Catherine MacDougall 
Canada 
Florence F. Kays, aged 13 years 
California 
Olive Udale, aged 14 years 
England 
Julia Walden Orr, aged 14 years 
Georgia 
Mattie Stallings, aked 15 years 
Florida 
Nina Bullard 
lowa 
Paul Wierse, aged 15 years 
South Carolina 
Anna McWherter, aged 15 years 
New Jersey 
Mary Smith 
Washinzton 
Ethel Irene Parker, azed 16 years 
Massachusetts 











ROLL OF HONOR FOR SEPTEMBER 


Emily Smith, aged 8 years 
Massachusetts 
Eleanor Gibbons 
New York 
Victoria Barnard, aged 10 years 
Kentucky 
Edith Wright 
South Carolina 
Ruth McCollough, aged 11 years 
inois 
Jean E. Jamieson 
New York 
Gertrude Ingall, aked 12 years 
Canada 
Dorothy Allen 
West Indies 
Charlotte J. Ayres, aged 12 years 
hode Island 
Grace Nickerson 
Maryland 
Leah Hibsham, aged 12 years 
Pennsylvania 
Rosabell Dinman 
New York 
Beatrice R. Wilson, aed 12 years 
New York 
Alice Tolley 
Colorado 
Dixie Lowder, axed 13 years 
Mexico 
Agnes Graham 
Texas 
Virginia D. Hoover, aged 13 years 
Washington 
Esther Heath 
Florida 
Lawrence Steele, ated 15 years 
South Dakota 
Ruth Chapman 
Mississippi 
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familiar names, and a few new ones which promise 
to become familiar. The old names have the sig- 

nificance which comes from a well-defined attitude toward plots 
and people, and an individual way of putting things. The novelist 
who should give us a new story in a new style every year would be 
a dexterous mechanician, not a man of original quality and individual 
style. In many fields of work the skill gained by a hard apprentice- 
ship counts largely in success and in the general estimate of a man’s 
value; and skill, born of devotion to the art, tells, and ought to tell, 
heavily in making selections from the bewildering array of current 
novels. Here, for instance, is Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new novel, 
the title of which, ‘“‘The Song of Renny,” defines the character and 
quality of the story. It isa romance of a century uncompromisingly 
romantic; and it is written with the freedom, the splendor of color, 
the audacious surrender to impulse and personal ambition of the age 
when barons in castles made laws for others but none for themselves. 
The story is as archaic as an old tapestry, and the style has the dif- 
fused richness of tone of an old tapestry. Mr. Hewlett knows the 
age intimately, and his vivid reproduction of its life is due as much 
to his divinations of its moods as to his knowledge of its conditions. 

Mrs. Wharton’s “‘ Ethan Frome” was already familiar through the 
pages of a well-known magazine before it appeared in book form. 
It is a notable piece of penetrating analysis, close characterization 
and atmospheric effectiveness. In hands less skillful it would have 
been not only a depressing but also a sodden domestic tragedy. It 
is written, so to speak, in low, cool tones, and the general impression 
is a picture admirably painted in gray and black. The tragedy lies 
in the general sense of futility which pervades it, and the situation is 
saved from moral squalor by the acceptance of the results of an 
impossible break for freedom. 


(): THE title pages of the new stories there are many 


A Story of Courtesy and Honor 


eo. one may enjoy the fine workmanship of this story 
it is a relief to open Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s “Kennedy 
Square” and find one’s self in the genial air of an old-time Southern 
home, surrounded by people who believe in their emotions, but do 
not analyze them. No writer of the day knows the ways of the Old 
South better than Mr. Smith, nor does any look at them with more 
sympathetic humor. In “‘Kennedy Square” one finds a free and 
flowing record of old-time hospitality, courtesy and honor, permis- 
sibly heightened to bring into stronger relief the quality and charm 
of a vanished society. Mr. Smith has given our fiction a group of 
American gentlemen, including Colonel Carter, Peter, and Oliver 
Horn, to which must now be added Gentleman George. The atmos- 
phere of this story, apart from its action and its conviviality, is full 
of the charm of gracious manners and exacting personal ideals. 

If Mr. Smith’s novel is a romance of a past social age Mr. Locke’s 
“The Glory of Clementina” is a romance of no age; it might have 
been written fifty years ago if a novelist of Mr. Locke’s whimsical 
fancy, buoyant kindliness and unconventional charm had been 
spinning tales at that time; and it may be written again fifty years 
hence if the mantle of its author falls on some lucky youth. It is, 
in a word, an excursion into the indestructible world of romance, 
where some people who look like ogres and act like bears at the start 
turn out to be lovable human beings with a hatred of humbug and 
a gift of humor. The transformation in Clementina is not a change 
in her nature, but a readjustment of her qualities. Nobody bothers 
with probabilities less than Mr. Locke, and nobody gets on without 
them more easily; that is one source of his undeniable charm. 


New Stories by New Writers 


ISS CLARA E. LAUGHLIN’S “Children of Tomorrow” 

begins with the story published in THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL: 
the murder of a high-minded Governor who stands between two 
fierce groups in a strike, eager to deal out even-handed justice, and 
who falls a victim to the unfounded jealousy of an assassin. Then, 
after an interval of years, the scene shifts to New York and takes 
up the lives of the son and daughter making a brave and cheerful 
effort to support themselves in an innocent Bohemia, in which social 
reformers, artists, young writers and theatrical people touch 
shoulders and are described with a good deal of vividness. There 
are plenty of complications, but the interest is found in their fun, 
kindliness and devotion rather than in the unfolding of the plot. 

Miss Abbott’s ‘‘ Molly Make-Believe” became a popular story at 
the very moment of its birth, and her volume of short stories, which 
takes its title from the first story, “‘The Sick-a-Bed Lady,” is likely 
to follow fast in its train. The stories are slight in structure and 
forced in style, but they are undeniably bright in a quick, staccato 
fashion, with a generous use of capitals and plenty of bright talk. 
The heroines are of the up-to-date type: unconventional, much 
given to a free-and-easy use of English and to clever phrases of an 
abrupt, picturesque rather than a conservative speech. The stories 
show an inventive fancy and a courageous disregard of literary 
conventions. 

Among the freshest and most vigorous stories last year was 
Richard Washburn Child’s “Jim Hands.” This year the same writer 
publishes a collection of short stories under the title, “The Man in 
the Shadow”—fresh, unhackneyed, unconventional pieces of dra- 
matic narrative: stories with vital motives, characterized by vigor of 
style and an individual view of men and things. 


The Story of a Perfumed Life 


A VERY wholesome story for older girls is Mrs. Norris’s “ Mother,” 
which sets in striking contrast a woman living in the funda- 
mental relations of life with a great family about her, sacrificing 
herself and getting incalculable rewards of love, and a woman 
whose life is cushioned, decorated, perfumed and sterilized by luxury. 
The story of the young girl who goes out from the commonplace 
home and away from the uncommonplace mother into the atmos- 
phere of luxury, and is for a time dazzled by it, and then gets her 
footing and goes back, is not. only well told, but it also has a special 
message for the young woman of today. 


There is no such place on the map as “Friendship 

Village,” but Miss Zona Gale has made the little town 

familiar to many thousands of people in this country. 

Under the title, ‘‘Mothers to Men,” she describes with charac- 

teristic feeling, sentiment and humor the redemption of a town by 

the women in the most informal, unconventional ways. The book 

is full of serious suggestion, but it is also brimful of humor and 

overflowing with human kindness, and, above all, it is extremely 
interesting. 


Two Stories by Mrs. Burnett and Mrs. Wigain 


RS. BURNETT’S “ The Secret Garden” might be classed either 

with books for young people or for older people. Readers who 
have not been attracted by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s work 
of late years will find this new story a delightful tale of mystery 
and human magic which has charms for young and old. Its symbol- 
ism is not didactic, while its charm is*pervasive, and the mutyal 
division of health between the children and the garden happily 
suggests, but does not offensively assert, a wholesome truth. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s story, ‘‘ Mother Carey’s Chickens,” 
THE JouRNAL readers know. It is one of those stories about older 
children which older children read with the deepest interest, and in 
which still older people revel with a secret delight because they 
are so full of the universal element of childhood. In this, as in 
every story Kate Douglas Wiggin has written, the children are 
natural, wholesome and happy. They are set in conditions which 
bring out the best that isin them. They learn restraint, self-denial 
and courtesy; but all this is taught in a perfectly natural school. 
This story of the way in which the family of a young naval captain 
meet the crises created by his death, rally around their mother and 
become self-supporting, while at the same time getting an immense 
amount of enjoyment out of life, is not only amusing but also has a 
tonic quality. It may be commended as a very good book both for 
young and for old people. 


The Personal Books of Three Women 


O AMERICAN has possessed the delicate talent of sympathetic 
reading of character and quiet, trustworthy characterization to 
a greater degree than did Sarah Orne Jewett. It is quite safe to put 
Miss Jewett’s stories among those classics which will present a steady 
appeal to readers who wish to know American character and who are 
attracted by a style in which the lights and shadows are delicately 
reflected. The “Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett,”’ edited by her old 
friend, Mrs. James T. Fields, are full of the charm of her beautiful 
personality and furnish a record of her reading, opinions, friendships, 
travels and habits of work—the book being, in effect, a kind of 
informal biography. 

A great many women will find both pathos and consolation in the 
“Autobiography of an Elderly Woman,” published anonymously, 
but evidently the record of a great deal of personal experience. The 
discussion of the relations between mothers and their children is 
intimate, amusing and suggestive; and the progression from the 
complete dependence of the child to the endeavor of the child in the 
end to force dependence upon the mother is told with humor, yet 
not without touches of pathos. The book is human and interesting. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s “ Recollections, Grave and Gay,” belongs 
with the small group of American records of contemporary events 
of graphic narrators. The author of these very interesting chapters 
descriptive of Southern life on the verge of the Civil War, of inci- 
dents and conditions during the war, and of New York society after 
the war, was of old Virginia stock. She has had unusual opportu- 
nities to see famous people and important events close at hand, and 
she has had the seeing eye and the graphic pen. 


A Book of Mischievous Boys 


is IS not often that a book of the quality of Mr. Edmund L. 
Pearson’s “Believing Years’’ falls into the hands of the reader 
who is always searching for the atmosphere and the humor with 
which this writer invests the life of a group of boys. Something of 
the same quality was in Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘Golden Age”’; 
but that was in England, and this is an American book, chapters 
out of the lives of a lot of mischievous boys in a country village. 
It is not the innocent fun, however, which Mr. Pearson reports 
which gives his book its charm; it is his knowledge of the boys’ minds 
and the general atmosphere of adventure with which he envelops 
their lives. One might even venture to say that this group of 
sketches might become, with very little effort of the imagination, an 
American classic. 


Some Romans and a Scotchman 


HE well-known Italian historian, whose work on “‘ The Greatness 

and Decline of Rome” almost attained the popularity of a 
successful novel, has brought out an interesting side of Roman life 
in his book on the ‘Women of the Cesars,” a series of fresh and 
striking portrait studies of many of the best-known Roman women 
of the time of the Empire. Signor Ferrero tells the stories of the 
women connected with the Imperial family either by birth or by 
marriage with full command of all accessible knowledge, and with 
the insight of an historian who knows intimately 'the background 
of the people he describes. Experts have questioned some of Signor 
Ferrero’s conclusions, but no one has ever questioned his ability to 
write interestingly. 

Among the books of biographic interest Mr. Balfour’s abridgment 
of his ‘‘ Life of Robert Louis Stevenson” may be counted as a new 
publication, to such comfortable proportions has it shrunk without 
any loss of its interest. Mr. Balfour had a fascinating subject, for 
among all the men of his time there was not one more alive in body 
and mind, more captivating in talk, more alert and many-sided in 
interest than Stevenson, whose “‘Treasure Island” has already 
become an English classic. There is no better textbook of courage, 
heroic patience and victorious achievement than Mr. Balfour’s 
“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson.” 





returns to the shops for exchange. 
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The Gift That is 
Never Exchanged 


**It is exactly what I wanted.’’ 
How much pleasure is added to your 
Christmas when you hear that said en- 
thusiastically. Give Thermosarticles 
and you will surely make presents that 
will be appreciated. ‘Thermos never 





























Thermos Bottles 
now $1.00 up 


In past years you may have felt that 
Thermos cost a bit more than you could 
afford to pay. To-day it is within the 
reach of even the most modest income. 
Handsome full pint Thermos Bottles are 
on sale at all our dealers for $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00 and $2.50 each. One quart Thermos 
Bottles can now be had for $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $3.50 each. Sets of two or more 
bottles in a carrying case can be had at 
moderate prices. 

Any man, woman, boy or girl who is 
fond of outdoor sport will be enthusiastic 
about a Thermos Bottle. They will use it 
constantly not only afield, afloat and on 
the road, but in the home as well. For 
the invalid and the aged, for the young 
mother and the baby it is the ideal gift. 

Thermos keeps any liquid ice cold for 
72 hours or piping hot for 24 hours. 


The New Thermos Carafe 


The Thermos Carafe is made for indoor 
use. Its handsome design and finish have 
earned for it the title of ‘“Thermos De 
Luxe.”’ Forserving refreshing beverages 
in the dining room, card room, billiard 
room or on the piazza it is ideal. In the bed 
chamber the Carafe has ice water fresh 
and ready at any hour of the day or night. 

Many hotels—including the famous 
Knickerbocker and new Vanderbilt of New 
York—have equipped all guest rooms 
with the Thermos Carafe. 

Thermos Carafes sell for $5.00. 


Thermos Coffee and 


Tea Pots and Decanters 


Thermos Coffee and Tea Pots and 
Decanters make splendid gifts. Price $5.00. 


Thermos Lunch Kits 
and Lunch Sets 


Thermos Lunch Kits contain two com- 
partments—for sandwiches, etc.—and a 
Thermos Bottle. They are luxurious 
necessities for anyone who must eat lunch 
away from home. Give them to the school 
boys or girls and to your friends who are 
fond of picnics. 

Thermos Lunch Kits and Lunch Sets 
range in price from $2.50 Kits—for individ- 
uals—to elaborate sets for motor tourists, 
coaching parties, etc., at $75.00. 

Thermos is sold byall good stores, The 
word Thermos is stamped on the bottom 
of all genuine Thermos articles. Itis a 
word that infringers dare not use, and is 
placed on each article to protect you 
against worthless imitations, 


Thermos Carrying Cases 


Thermos Carrying Cases make accept- 
able gifts for those who already own 
Thermos Bottles. ‘They sell for from 
65 cents up. 


Write for Catalog 

The Thermos Catalog and Price List 
will be sent upon request. It is a hand- 
some illustrated booklet which describes 
all Thermos articles. You should not fail 
to write for it before you do your Christ- 
mas shopping. You will be wise to guard 
against forgetfulness by writing now. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Thermos Building, New York 
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Christmas at Hull-H 


By Amalie Hannig 





(/areX Dy b ne ( 
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& | HE activities at Hull-House cover a wide field at any 
WA — time of the year. About nine thousand people come 
; to us each week during the winter months. But 
SX» when Christmas approaches Hull-House appears like 
‘G 3 re 2 huge ant-hill where all the inhabitants are turning 

A “© their efforts with great intensity into one channel—into 
making this particular Christmas better than any of its predecessors. 

To begin with the small people: A Christmas play, performed by 
children for all the club children, is given in our theater, and the same 
performance is presented three times before different audiences of at 
least two hundred and fifty wide-eyed and breathless children each 
time, and when the performance is again twice repeated for their 
parents there is no loss of interest. It is difficult to find a suitable 
children’s play that brings in good old Santa Claus and a Christmas 
tree. But usually this is done by using a fairy tale that is elastic 
enough to admit a Christmas touch at the end. 

If anybody happens to see our large drawing-room on the day 
before Christmas he will be inclined to believe that he has accident- 
ally dropped into a grocery store. His nostrils, too, will be greeted 
by all the characteristic odors. Rows of market-baskets fill the 
middle of the large space. In one corner of the room stand barrels 
filled with chickens, sacks of potatoes and onions, boxes of various 
groceries—as coffee, tea, sugar—boxes of apples, oranges and candy; 
another corner is stacked with small Christmas trees; and all these 
things send forth and mingle their particular odors. On large tables 
and on all available chairs packages containing warm, comfortable 
wearing apparel, dress goods or shoes and an endless variety of 
toys are awaiting distribution. Soon many hands begin to sort and 
label, and by noon three hundred baskets are filled, varying accord- 
ing to the sizes of the families to whom they are addressed. 








Qo 
Christmas Concert 
of the 
Hull-House Music School 
on 
Sunday Afternoon, December_, 
PROGRAM 

1. Choral (from Christmas Cantata) . «Je. Ss BGGh 
2. Nowel eh Old English 
3. Christmas Chimes . J. Rheinberger 
4. Entre le boeuf et l’ane gris . French Carol 
Si CRNA POCUSs 5. fee ee SN oe Niels Gade 

6. Cradle Song of the Infant Jesus Old German 

7. Christ, the Friend of Children . P. Cornelius 

8. O Come, Little Children . . German Carol 
9. Canon aden ie K. Reinecke 
a a ae |) a a Eleanor Smith 
11. Come, All Ye Shepherds . Old Bohemian 
12. Ye Shepherds, Arise Karl Reinecke 
13. Christmas Morn . Burgmein 











Y THE evening all baskets have disappeared; the little Christ- 

mas trees alone are still waiting. But at about nine o’clock a 
most delightful and mysterious activity begins. Each little tree, 
accompanied by candles, tinsels and all sorts of fascinating decora- 
tions, is brought forth and carried to some household in our 
neighborhood where an expectant, smiling mother is ready and 
waiting. The children are safely asleep; the small, and for the most 
part very poor, dwelling is clean and shiny and shows itself at its 
best; a table is ready to receive the tree and the presents. Quickly the 
tree is trimmed and the candles are put on safe branches, and, after 
a friendly exchange of Christmas greetings, ‘“‘Santa Claus” retires, 
leaving the rest to Mother. Back he goes to Hull-House to fetch 
another tree and place it in another home. Sometimes it happens 
that the last ‘‘Santa Claus” returns from his errand at about one 
or two o’clock in the morning. Twenty-eight trees were sent out 
last Christmas. 

Some of us remember how on one Christmas Eve a tree and some 
presents were taken to an Irish mother who supported her six 
children and three of her dead sister’s children by scrubbing day and 
night. Even on this evening she was not expected back in her three- 
roomed home until half-past twelve. When “Santa Claus” appeared 
at this late hour, loaded down with gifts for ten, he found six children 
sleeping peacefully in one bed—three at the foot and three at the 
top—in one room, and three others were in another room. Nine 
stockings were hanging up; and who would be surprised to learn 
that some of them showed holes so big that an orange was dropped 
in first so that other articles might not fall through? ‘Santa 
Claus” had to move on tiptoe, hardly daring to breathe, while he 
made his arrangements in the same room with the sleeping children. 

Our Italian friends gladly receive the American “Santa Claus.” 
Their homes are made to look festive and bright. The freshly 
scoured floor, still damp, is covered with newspapers, a little altar 
adorns the wall, the lamp of devotion is lighted, and when the little 
tree, gayly trimmed, stands on the floor before the altar the Virgin 
and Child seem to crown it with their blessed presence. 


NE feast at Hull-House fills hosts and guests alike with deep 

satisfaction. The Friendly Club, consisting of whole families of 
our people, come to a Christmas dinner, a real turkey dinner where 
everything is “‘grand” and “delicious.”” Here are parents and their 
children dining with a joy that might make the chief cook of a King 
envious. Such a precious fowl as a turkey is an event to all of the 
diners. Last year about two hundred and sixty guests were placed 
in our spacious coffee-house, and when thirty-five late comers found 
all seats occupied the children politely gave up their legitimate places 
to the older people and stood between the chairs. 

An effort is made, however, to observe Christmas in such a way 
that it shall not consist solely of presents and dinners and parties, 
but that the spiritual side shall also be accentuated. Hindel’s 
“Messiah,” rendered every year through the courtesy of a chorus 
from Evanston, has been a source of great pleasure to our neighbors, 
to those of the Christian faith and to many of our Jewish friends. 
Perhaps the most spontaneous celebration of the birth of Jesus finds 
expression in our own Christmas Concert, which has been given 
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for eighteen years on 
the Sunday before 
Christmas. On this 
page is printed a recent 
program. 

This concert consists 
of folk songs, carols 
and canons through 
which the people of 
many lands have for 
generations striven to 
express their joy and 
devotion, and is ren- 
dered by young people 
of the many nationali- 
ties represented in the 
Hull-House neighbor- 
hood. Possibly it is 
the spirit of Christmas, 
possibly it is the influ- 
ence of music which 
holdstogether the souls 
of these people, but cer- 
tain it is that, although 
most of the songs are of 
a religious character, 
Russian and Polish 
Jewish children par- 
ticipate with the con- 
sent of their parents. 

An eminent author who has made a study of immigrants, espe- 
cially of the Jews, said after he had listened to one of these concerts: 
“Tt is wonderful to see people, who in Russia would have died rather 
than to speak the name of Christ, here singing these songs, and their 
families in the audience enjoying this music.”” Nobody who knows 
the principles of Hull-House will accuse us of trying to influence the 
religious convictions of our friends; but the fact that all these people 
are united in the true spirit of Christmas may perhaps be a genuine 
expression of ‘Peace on Earth and Good Will to Men.” 














ZF Sey 
The “Music-School Tree” 


tes Christmas Carol was composed by one of the older pupils in 
the Music School, and, given for the first time at one of these 
concerts, was sung by a group of his younger brothers and sisters. 


Christmas Carol 
Charles Cornish 


Harriett Monroe 









1. Hear ye the tale! Long, long ago, Peace like a mantle Whiter than snow, 
2, Ring the glad bells! There, thro’the night Came to the Shepherds Messengers bright, 
3, Sing for the morn, When, love-beguiled, Princes and Shepherds Knelt to the Child, 
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Like a whiteman-tle Soft-er than snow, Wrapped the earth round 
Came to poor shep-herds An - gels of light. High in the east, 
When all the na-tions ‘Worshiped a child, On - ly a babe, 
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When on the morn, Low in the man-ger A ba - by was born, 


Flamed out a star, Sig-nal to wise men, Jour-ney - ing a - far. 
Soft - ly at rest, Soothed by His moth-er, Safe on her breast, 
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From the Fourth Book of the Modern Music Serées. 
Copyright, 1905, by Silver, Burdett & Company. By arrangement. 


After the concert the children, with their families, take supper 
together in a spacious room lighted only by the tapers of a large 
Christmas tree. This ‘‘Music-School Tree” is always the same and 
unlike any of the others which flourish at Hull-House. It is a large 
fir tree which reaches from floor to ceiling and is fastened to a secure 
stand. To the top is tied a star made of silver tinsel wound around 
a frame of strong wire. Many “icicles” of glass are attached 
to conspicuous branches, and a large number of candle-holders are 
fastened on so as to be almost invisible; the candle-holders are made 
of unpainted tin. Then we carefully spread soft fluffy asbestos or 
a new German non-combustible cotton over all the thicker and finer 
branches to make them look as if they were snow-covered. Twelve 
packages of plain silver-tinsel thread are also put on, starting at 
the top so that the tinsel covers the tree like a silver veil. The 
threads are laid on the branches almost singly and must not be in 
the least tangled. White candles are placed in the holders and holly 
is laid on the floor around the tree. After the candles have been 
lighted—beginning at the top—all lights in the room are turned out. 
There it stands in wonderful, mysterious, silent beauty, like the 
Spirit of Christmas, glittering softly in green, white and silver. 

This perhaps is the climax of our Christmas celebration, although 
the holiday week is full of all sorts of jollifications, ending with the 
“Old Settlers” party on New Year’s Day. 
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Why is it that 
authors of all 
nationalities, 
when having 
occasion to re- 
fer to a piano, 
almost inva- 
riably call it a 
Steinway? 


The answer is 
that the name 
and fame of 
Steinway are 
so indelibly 
impressed on 
their minds 
that they pen 
the name un- 
consciously. 


The 
STEINWAY 


Miniature 


A grand piano in 
small compass. 


Made to retain all 
the essentials of a 
true grand. 


PRICE: 
In Ebonized Case, $800 
In Mahogany Case, $900 


The name of the Steinway 
dealer nearest you, together 
with illustrated literature, 
will be sent upon request 
and mention of this 
magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
NEW YORK 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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istmas Gifts That. 


Were Gifts 2 
By Elizabeth Howard Westwood (7, EM 
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discussion on Christmas brought to many of usa new light on 

the whole spirit of giving, and has made me realize ever since 
what countless possibilities for service are held out by the birthday 
of the Christ Child. It was our annual quilting bee. We were busy 
tacking comforters for the Orphans’ Home, and speech was unfet- 
tered as our long needles darted in and out of the warm quilts. Some 
of usdid not hesitate to say that the Christmas present of today had 
become little better than a burden. Others wished that something 
could be done to bring back the old-time sincerity of the festival. 
More than one member declared that if she had her way gift-giving 
would be abolished altogether as a part of the Yuletide celebration. 

Our pastor’s wife suggested that we might all feel differently about 
it if we would only use the occasion, not for the careless exchange of 
offerings but to render some real assistance toward the problems 
that our friends were trying to solve. She said that one of the most 
acceptable gifts she had ever received was a collection of college 
catalogs sent her by a friend when she was trying to choose a college 
for her daughter. 

It was a new idea, and we set to work eagerly to thresh it out. 
The result was that many interesting experiences were exchanged, 
and we all decided that there is a large field for the kind of Christmas 
presents that are not material gifts and that never hang on trees. 

It was a unique array of gifts that were described that afternoon— 
singular enough to surprise the most inventive Santa Claus, and 
successful enough to convince any skeptic that Christmas has not 
outlived its usefulness. Some of the most significant of the treeless 
presents I am giving an account of. 


i A MEETING of our Ladies’ Aid Society last year an informal 


One Gift Made Many Other Presents Possible 


HE president of the Society confessed that a course in china 
painting, given as a Christmas present to her eldest daughter, 
had helped her over a difficult period of child training. 

“‘T had discovered to my horror,”’ she explained, “‘ that my sixteen- 
year-old Alice had become intimate with the most undesirable clique 
in school. They were an empty-headed lot, snobbish toa degree, and 
inclined to be fast. All efforts on my part to break off her associa- 
tions were in vain. Alice, who had been easily guided before, had 
developed a disconcerting stubbornness. My husband was not as 
alarmed as I and assured me that it was a phase which would pass, 
but I knew the harm that might be done meantime. I was actually 
on the point of sending her away to school—a course I had declared 
I would never resort to—when a happy solution presented itself. 
Alice came to me one day in a humble frame of mind with the 
admission that she was at a loss what to do for Christmas presents. 
She had saved none of her allowance, and was in a panic at the 
thought of the approaching festival. 

“Tt is against the law in our family ever to advance money, so 
I knew what a plight she wasin. It happened that autumn that an 
art teacher was coming up from Prescott twice a week to give a Course 
in china painting. A delightful set of young married people and one 
or two of my Own friends were in the class. Alice has a little artistic 
talent, and it occurred to me that if I gave, as my own Christmas 
present to her, the expenses of the course she might be able to paint 
very acceptable gifts, and would, at least, be kept out of mischief. 

“Tt was a great success. Instead of spending her afternoons with 
her frivolous acquaintances, eating chocolates and talking clothes 
and boys, she was now absorbed in the mysteries of tinting and lay- 
ing on gold. Her presents were charming, and won her a great deal 
of praise from the recipients. Best of all, the contact with whole- 
some older women and the fascination of studying a new art gave 
her just the interests she needed. By the time Christmas was over 
she was a different girl, and looked upon her old clique with an 
indifference touched by scorn which set all my fears to rest.” 


A Novel Gift to a Married Daughter 


RS. S ,one of the wealthy members of our church, told us 

how her husband’s Christmas present to their married daughter 
had relieved parental anxiety without injuring the pride of the young 
eOple. : 
' «When my daughter Helen married a young man of moderate 
means,” she said, ‘‘ my husband and I had no idea they would be so 
sensitive about taking presents from us. They not only refused to 
be helped out, but they also scorned such gifts as a membership in 
the Country Club and an electric runabout. I admired them for it, 
but my husband found it very trying. Helen had always been his 
pet, and he hated to see her denied any of the pleasures the rest of us 
enjoyed. But Helen would not have it thought her husband could 
not give her everything she wanted, and Tom had a horror of having 
it Said he had married for money. 

““When, however, it came to Helen’s first baby, and she insisted 
on taking care of it herself, we were at our wits’ end. Helen was 
plucky as she could be, and if she had been strong I would not have 
worried, but as it was I felt it was too much for her. My husband 
was planning desperate measures and I was afraid a family quarrel 
was imminent, when anideacame to me. On Christmas Day, when 
we were in the midst of receiving our presents, an English nurse- 
maid rang the bell and inquired for Mrs. Harwood—Helen’s 
married name. She was ushered into the library and presented 
Helen a letter of introduction from my husband, in which he told 
his daughter that the nurse’s services for a year were his Christmas 
gift to her. My husband had seen to it that his presents to the 
other children were equally expensive. Katharine had a diamond 
ring, and Charles a new saddle-horse, so there was nothing for the 
young people to do but acknowledge that for once they had been 
beaten, and accept what really was a welcome gift.” 


A Many-Sided Christmas Present 


ROM Mrs. B , the mother of a large family, came the story 

of an ingenious Christmas present to her husband, which had 
secured the rights of her débutante daughters. “‘ When Marjorie and 
Clara came home from boarding-school as full-fledged young ladies,” 
she told us, “I discovered that my domestic craft was on a Snag. 
The double parlors, the only place to receive company in our house, 
we had always used as a family sitting-room. When I suggested to 
my husband that he change his habits of thirty years and move 
upstairs with his evening paper he was enraged; and only parental 
authority could induce the boys to vacate the quarters where they 
had always studied and played games in the evenings. It was an 
awkward situation, for it meant that the girls’ callers had to be 
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made unwelcome members of a family group. There is nothing 
young men dislike more, and I realized it was not fair to the girls. 
I have always felt that the mothers of today do not encourage their 
daughters enough to have the good times they used to enjoy. I 
believe that is half the reason why so many girls embark on careers, 
and why we have bachelor instead of married daughters. 

“*Tt had been the dream of my husband’s life to have a den of his 
own, but with our large family there had never been any room to 
spare. Nowit occurred to me that the old nursery, which I had been 
using as a sewing-room, would be just the thing. I took the boys into 
the secret, and they volunteered to contribute their labor toward 
Father’s Christmas gift. We repapered the room in my husband's 
favorite color and opened up the fireplace, stained the floor, and 
built in a couch and bookcases. I moved in all my husband’s 
favorite possessions, and appropriated the best rugs and chairs for 
the den. It wasa charming retreat, and when we led Father into 
it, blindfolded, on Christmas morning I saw to my delight that the 
day of the parlor had passed. My husband declares he never 
enjoyed a present more, and the den has become the most popular 
room in the house.” 


Suitable Presents for the College Girl 


foe of our number told us of a unique set of Christmas gifts that 
had been given her niece, a college girl, whose father had failed 
just before her last year, and who was obliged to meet her own 
expenses during her Senior year. ‘I was sure a girl who was working 
her way didn’t have much left over for frills,’ her story ran, ‘so 
when Christmas came, instead of sending her some senseless trinket, 
as usual, I wrote and asked her to make out a list of some of the 
things she couldn’t afford that year, and to add their prices. I told 
her to make it long, as I insisted on a wide choice. The wants were 
not expensive. One was a class-supper ticket, another a Senior pin. 
Society dues, reference books, a subscription to the college monthly, 
and a costume for Senior dramatics were some of the items which 
were incomprehensible to any but the college mind. We passed the 
list around among the aunts and uncles, and the result was that 
Frances had her full share of those pleasures which mean so much to 
the college Senior.” 


A Gift for a Convalescent Boy 


NIQUE, certainly, was this problem-solving gift which cured a 

boy: “Last autumn when my boy Jamie had pneumonia,” Mrs. 
M—— told us, “‘he didnot rally after it. The doctor tried everything, 
but all Jamie’s vitality seemed to be gone, and he lay day after day 
without making any progress, until we were afraid of a decline. Just 
before Christmas my husband happened to go into a sporting-goods 
store with a friend who was collecting a camp outfit. It occurred to 
him that the fascinating paraphernalia spread out before him might 
be just the sort of tonic the boy needed. On Christmas morning my 
son’s present from his father was a catalog of the store’s goods, with a 
promise that if Jamie would select the outfit he and his father would 
go Camping as soon as he was well. It acted likeacharm. We have 
always thought that those pictures of canoes and sleeping-bags, and 
the consultations over tents and fishing-poles, which occupied Jamie 
so many hours, supplied the incentive to recovery we had looked for 
so long in vain. It was slow work, but improvement began imme- 
diately, and the canoe trip in the Adirondacks which Jamie and his 
father took that spring was just the thing the boy needed.” 


One Present That Meant Much to a Widow 


HEN a hard-working little widow, whose skill in managing a 
small income has always excited my admiration, told how the 
desire of her life had been gratified by a Christmas present arranged 
for her by her children it appealed to us strongly. 
“For years I had wanted to go to New York,” she declared, ‘‘ but 
I gave it up long ago as one of those wishes never to be realized. 
Last autumn a friend of mine who was planning a New York trip for 
January invited me to accompany her and stay as her guest at a 
hotel. It seemed too good an opportunity to lose, but when I came 
to count up the incidental expenses I found that it was impossible. 
But I had reckoned without my children. They had set their hearts 
on it and refused to give it up. Unknown to me they decided! that 
it should be my Christmas present. Their own savings they put 
together and presented me the fare. They enlisted friends and 
relatives in the plot—and instead of my usual array of presents at 
Christmas I received assets to my metropolitan trip. Everything 
that I needed I found on Christmas morning. My husband’s sister 
sent me a trunk, my brother a check which was to be used only on 
my wardrobe. A friend, who knows how I love music, presented me 
tickets to the opera—another gave me a parlor-car seat. My 
sister’s present was a fund to be spent in the New York shops. All 
sorts of unexpected extras fell to my lot—a guide-book, tickets on a 
sight-seeing automobile, letters of introduction to interesting people, 
invitations to dine at well-known restaurants. My trip was an event 
which I will feast on the rest of my life. Not the least delightful 
part of it were the letters of thanks I wrote from New York.” 


A Club House for the Boys’ Christmas 


N ANOTHER family a treeless present tided the boys over a 

critical period.- “‘When my boys reached the difficult age,” their 
mother said, “‘I seemed to lose all hold over them, and I was afraid 
I had missed my yocation in motherhood. I have realized since that 
it was only a natural stage in their development, but at the time it 
was a distressing interlude. Even my husband could do little with 
them. Disobedience and untruthfulness were making headway. 
Bad reports came in from all sides. It was with difficulty that we 
kept them in school. My husband had the wisdom to see that 
what his sons needed was some strong outside influence for good. 
Instead of devising new punishments and restraints we gave them as 
their Christmas present the equipment for a boys’ club. The old 
carriage house we turned over to them, and this the boys and their 
friends fitted up. My husband secured as director a young man 
who was training to bea Y. M. C.A. secretary. He was a genius 
with boys. While he gave them a good time he made a high moral 
standard the requisite of membership. The club house was the 
scene of sports and debates and lectures. In fact everything that 
could interest boys was introduced. But at the same time a member 
who disobeyed the rules was severely punished by his fellows. The 
bad tricks my boys had learned I found they soon forgot.” 
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Get This Beau- 


tiful Gift Book 
Now 


It’s Free 


UR Sixteenth Annual 
Catalogue is the most 
beautifuland compre- 

hensive of its kind. Its 304 
pages contain more than 
20,000 photographic illus- 
trations of everything new 
and desirable in Diamonds 
and Precious Stones, 
Watches, Jewelry and Sil- 
verware — each article pic- 
tured as clearly as though 
on the counter before you. 


By its use you can select 
fascinating Christmas Gifts 
in a few minutes time, more 
easily and economically 
than in hours of shopping. 
The book is mailed free— 

send for it today. 


All articles illustrated in 
this advertisement arester- 
ling silver. We deliver 
prepaid, guarantee safe 
delivery, and refund 
money if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


S. KIND & SONS 
1108 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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EWING-BASKETS in 
lovely varieties are being 
made this year for gifts to girls 
of allages. This isa particu- 
larly pretty one in white wicker lined with flowered pongee. 
q and cretonne, with handy The handles are wound with 
; \ pockets on the outside. satin eibbos. 


OR the girl who likes pink 
this basket would be very 
attractive. It is simply a 
natural-colored wicker basket 
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ITTLE novelties for the sewing: 4 ASTE-BASKETS may be 

¢ table may be made at slight cost. “4 easily made in colors to suit any 

This chintz-covered chair has a box » room. A box of pressboard or one 
seat in which to keep cotton, thim- ly sty of light wood may be neatly covered 
bles and needles. The back and sides % Bh eu at : ee with the cretonne, lined with a plain 
are of cardboard. a ging pate Orta lee 7 color, and finished with braid. 











A Rose Cretonne Traveler’s-Case Lined With Blue Silk 
and Perfumed With Rose Sachet' 
















EW cushions are usually welcome gifts VERY girl loves fancy boxes. An or- 

‘ to a young housekeeper, and the latest OT ear urrrcretib pe rirrsy oe Tote er sbi tbbbrryrbreiie bbe. = dinary hat-box may be easily covered 
designs show some very effective combina- eA we ith, te Sh ae with paper, or cretonne pasted on, but a 
tions of linen and cretonne. ‘ Fine Waly Vilay S § waist-box should be of wood, upholstered. 
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HIS design for a lampshade shows a 

pretty way to use a striped pattern in cre- 
tonne with plain materials. Fancy narrow 
gimp was used to finish all the edges. 


A BRIEF description of these designs 
will be forwarded upon request to any 
one who desires to copy them, if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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This Pretty Table-Cover Shows the Good Effect of a Simple Cretonne Border 
(Page 33) 








The Christmas Negligee 
Suitable for the Young Girl as Well as the Matron 
Drawings by Hannah Mitchell 


Ps EVERY woman’s wardrobe there is a place for useful 
negligees, and surely no more adaptable gift could be 
found for the comfort-loving woman. 

Inexpensive materials make up charmingly, as in the 
dressing-gown below, of gray flowered cotton crépe, with a 
luxurious touch given by satin trimmings. Patterns (No. 


he an nc 6496) come in sizes 34, 38, 42 and 46 inches bust measure. 


piece sacque on 

the right has a well- 
fitted trimness 
which makes it 
presentable for 
breakfast wear with 
a separate skirt. 

Patterns (No. 
6502) come in five ° 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 







































UST below is an ador- 

able short-waisted 
combing-jacket for a 
young girl, with the 
fullness of the waist 
drawn in with ribbon 
run through long, hand- 
worked eyelets. 

This negligee could 
be quickly made for a 
gift, as it is simply cut 
in one piece with under- 
arms. Patterns (No. 
6498) come in sizes 32, 
36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. 


NCHANTING in its 

grace of line is the sur- 
plice negligee below, de- 
signed withlong ends, which, 
crossing in front, are suffi- 
ciently long: to tie in a co- 
quettish bow over the pointed 
back, extending below the 
waist-line. 

Embroidered net all-over, 
finished with a lace frill, is 
used for this negligee, over 
silk muslin in pale biscuit 
color. Patterns (No. 6517) 
come in sizes 32, 36 and 40 
inches bust measure. 





6515 


HIS pretty tea-jacket 
pattern (No. 6515) 
* comes in five sizes: 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. 





6496 
6498 


FRIEND who is a constant traveler by train or steamer would 

appreciate the inconspicuous coloring and generous fullness of 

the dressing-gown on the right, made of albatross, with an inverted 

box-plait each side of the center front and center back, prettily 

laced with ribbon. Patterns (No. 6521) for this dressing-gown 
come in sizes 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 

The full-length negligee shown on the left, made of China silk 
in a gay-colored rose design, is a shapely garment equally suitable 
for a morning house dress. Patterns (No. 6519) for this negli- 
gee come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

The bedroom mules below are made of flowered ribbon shirred 
for the toe piece, and joined to a flat, lambs’-wool sole. 





Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is prinied on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing 
6519 the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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LEVERLY 
designed lines 
for the stout matron 
are shown in the 
morning jacket on 
theleft, with theside 
fullness stitched in 
fine tucks. 
Patterns (No. 
6504) come in sizes 
34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. 
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OR this one-piece flannel 

combing-jacket, patterns 
(No. 6500) come in six sizes: 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
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WO dainty aprons are num- 

bered 6520, the dimity and 
laceone onthe right, andthe gray 
silk one in the lower right-hand 
corner. Thelace-trimmed apron 
would be especially nice when one 
is serving tea or doing needle- 
work. Patterns (No. 6520) for 
these two styles come in three 
sizes: 22, 26 and 30 inches 
waist measure. 


. & 





ATTERNS (including Guide- 

Chart) for the numbered designs 
shown on this page can be supbdlied at 
fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for 
the aprons is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, size, and bust or waist meas- 
ure, according to the descriptions above, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadel phia. 











ie Pretty 


Designs by Selina Yorke and Blanche Merritt 


Drawings by Rae Flock Scott 








DDS and ends of the piece-bag and remnants from the bargain counter may be utilized to 


make these pretty aprons. 


No patterns are necessary for the pink apron above, this being 


made of a large handkerchief, although a square of colored lawn may be used. 

There are two styles of apron numbered 6514, the lavender one above and the one on the 
figure below, and the pattern comes in one size. 

The apron in the upper left-hand corner is suitable for a variety of materials and purposes. 
Patterns (No. 6510) come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 

The apron in the upper right-hand corner may be made of lawn, dimity, batiste or fine gingham. 


Patterns (No. 6512) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
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HOWN on the left is a 
frilly apron of batiste, 
lace and ribbon, while two 
shades of silk were used for 
the panel apron below. Pat- 
terns (No. 6518) come in 
one size. 





6514 


A SMALL amount of time and 
money will make each of these 
aprons as illustrated, and there is 
also a splendid opportunity for 
individual taste in selecting other 
materials and colors, and in the 
needlework which can be intro- 
duced. Then, too, the aprons 
shown on this page are so varied 
in design and are practical for so 
many purposes that one should 
have no difficulty in using them as 
gifts for women of widely different 
tastes and occupations. 
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NIQUE, but none the less 
attractive, are the blue 
apron illustrated above and the 
green and white one below. 
They would make pretty gifts. 
Patterns (No. 6516) come in 


one size. 














PRONS are always favorite 
and acceptable Christmas 
gifts, andthose shown on this page 
are very easy to make, for there 
is practically no fitting to be done. 
They keepthe dress fresh and neat 
when the wearer is at the many 
little daily tasks at home or office, 
and they have such a coquettish 
little air that they are invariably 
attractive. 
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6520 


y $y. December Embroidery Book 
is a useful guide for needlecraft 
gifts. This book has a supplement 
of seasonable designs, and a free 
transfer pattern consisting of a com- 
plete alphabet, wreaths, a basket de- 
sign, flower sprays and a stencil. 
This book, including the transfer pat- 
tern, costs ten cents at the pattern 
counter, and six cents extra if ordered 
by mail from your nearest dealer in 
Journal paiterns, or from the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadel phia. 
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UEDE leather bags 
are being orna- 
mented with beads, and 
this shape is especially 
convenient to carry over 
the arm. 

The afternoon bag of 
Italian embroidery, 
which has a satin lining, 
is finished with cord 
handles and a clasp. 








Cardcases Of Pongee and Fancy Braid 


HE crocheted bag is al- 

ways in fashion. Fine 
cotton, silk or mercerized 
thread may be used in mak- 
ing one of these bags, with 
a silk or fine linen lining of 
the same color, whether it is 
to be mounted on a metal 
clasp or finished with a 
crocheted cord and tassels. 


This Quaint Little Colonial Work Bag Makes 
a Pretty and Useful Bureau Ornament 


¥. bags to match 
cloth or velvet suits are 
very modish with trimmings 
of antiq ue gold braid or 
bands of fancy embroidery. 

They may be lined with 
white or colored satin, but 
the cord should match the 
dominating color of the 
trimming, 



























are pore dimity 
and satin ribbon were 
used to make this dainty 
little collar bag. 

The bag shown on the 
left is one of the simple 
designs in Japanese novel- 
ties, The clasp is unique 
in its suggestion of the use 
of an antique brass coin 
or button. 
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Afternoon Bag of Crocheted 
Silk Lined With Plain Silk 


For Afternoon or Evening Use, to 
Hold a Few Small Belongings 





A Crocheted Bag for Crochet Work. A Good Design 
Also, in Black, for an Old Lady’s Shopping Bag 





An Embroidery Bag Made of a Straw Flat 
With a Very Full Lining of China Silk 





A Japanese Silk Pocket Handkerchief was Used to Make 
This Pretty Bag. The Handles are Embroidery Hoops 





Lingerie Sewing Bags Must be Roomy and Durable. This One 
is of Heavy Salin Trimmed With a Piece of Tapestry 





Evening Bag of Figured Pongee Trimmed With Antique Gold 
Lace and Cords, A Cardcase May be Made to Match 





Gitl’s Handy Bag for School. It is Crocheted of Mercerized 
Thread and Lined With Heavy Green Linen 





HE small laundry bag illustrated above is made of linen, with 

embroidery and crocheted cords. The housekeeper’s mending 
bag is of cretonne and satin ribbon. The lid of this La: is fitted up 
on the under side with a needlebook and a pocket to hold scissors, 
etc. The lace-making bag is of linen trimmed with a lace band. 








NOTE—Working directions for the violet crocheted bag with the metal clasp, the 
cream-colored one with tassels, and the light green schoo! bag, May be Obtained for 
ten Cents ¢ach by inclosing this amount, with a Stamped, addressed envelope, to 
Mrs. Antonie Ehrlich, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

Miss wie will be giad to answer inquiries regarding the Other designs on this page 
: t for the ly. 

; if postage 48 sen reply (Pp 36) 
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OR three years I have been 
the personal and accredited 
representative of Santa Claus 
in Washington, District of Columbia. Last Christmas, with the 
aid of The Saint Nicholas Girl Committee and their wives and 
friends, gift bags were filled for twenty-five hundred girls and boys 
who would otherwise have awakened to the tragedy of empty 
stockings on Christmas morning. By the simple but efficient 
method of distribution worked out by my helpers each of these 
children received, not indiscriminate and inappropriate gifts, but 
the identical toys for which they had asked in their letters to me, 
whom they know as ‘‘The Saint Nicholas Girl.”” And what we did 
for the little ones in Washington any girl or woman may accomplish 
for the boys and girls anywhere. 
I am employed on “The Washington Times,” and early in 
December that paper begins to publish, under my signature of “The 
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* Giving Poor Children What 
They Want at Christmas 


How it Has Been Done for Three Years Past 


By Selene Armstrong—“T he Saint Nicholas Girl” 






transforming each little countenance. When the time was ended 
the host of little ones, their arms laden with toys, their hearts 
jubilant with the happiness of it all, had returned to their homes. 

And now another Christmas Eve approaches, and I shall be busy 
with the plan as I have been for three years. 


Bu why should there not be a Saint Nicholas Girl in every village, 


town and city to do this same work? Not a community exists: 


that has not its Christmas tragedies—mothers keeping vigil through 
the night by empty stockings, and children crying in the dawn because 
the day has failed them. ‘I have seen my children need food and 
clothing and I have never asked for help,”’ said a woman who came 
to me last Christmas asking for toys; “but that is not so hard as 
watching them wake up on Christmas morning to disappointment.” 

The daily paper in your home town will be glad, in return for the 
free advertising it gets from such an enterprise, to stand sponsor for 
































Saint Nicholas Girl,’”’ appeals 
for cast-off toys and for con- 
tributions of money with which 
to provide a happy Christmas 
for the poor children of 
Washington. That these ap- 
peals may not become weari- 
some they are accompanied 
by a Christmas story. I give 
in the middle of this page one 
of the stories that brought 
tremendousreturns. It made 
men and women remember 
forgotten dolls that were call- 
ing for the care of Little 
Mothers, and tin soldiers that 
were lonesome for a Little 
Boy Blue; so that great boxes 
of long-unused playthings were 
sent to gladden the hearts of 
my Christmas children. 


ON the suggestion of the 
city editor I organized a 
Saint Nicholas GirlCommittee, 
headed by a public-spirited 
man of Washington whose 
wife was also working actively 
for the success of the enter- 
prise, and with him I got 
associated seven of the city’s 
most representative men and 
women. Then ‘The Times” 
asked the poor girls and boys 
of Washington to write to me 
what they would like most for 
Christmas, and I received 
2500 letters. 

Two weeks before Christmas 
the reading and sorting of 
these letters was begun, and 
also the task of purchasing 
toys with the money which 
had been contributed for that 
purpose, and of filling the 
children’s Christmas bags. 
This work was done entirely 
by volunteers, the greater 
number of whom I had never 
known nor seen until they 
cameand offered their services. 
They were organized into a 
Saint Nicholas Girl Auxiliary. 

After the letters had been 
sorted, and the children’s cir- 
cumstances had been investi- 
gated by the Auxiliary, a 
clerical force began the work 
of copying on index cards the 
name, address and requests 
of each child. These cards 
were numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 2500, and with them 
as guides huge paper bags, 
correspondingly numbered, 
were filled with toys. Thus 
each boy and girl received the 
gifts of their hopes and dreams. 
The work of filling the bags 
was rendered a comparatively 
simple matter by the system- 
atic sorting of the play- 
things—dolls, drums, horns, 
doll furniture, books and 
games being classified. 


FEW days before Christmas a Christmas card was mailed to 
each child, bearing wishes for a happy holiday, and the message 








The Story of the LonesomeToys 


**1T’S a shame, that’s what it is, a beastly shame.” 

And though Napoleon the Great was a soldier of many 
battles he whimpered like a weakling. Tears rolled down his 
ay cheeks, and despite the hole in his battered chest (for 
had he not fought with such men as Alexander the Great and 
Ulysses S. Grant?) he sighed in a manner that would have 
moved the most unfeeling heart. 

‘It is fearful. And who would have thought you’d bring 
me to this?”? answered Martha Washington, speaking the 
unkind language that women sometimes use when they are 

rovoked with their husbands. She had become the wife of 

apoleon the Great just one week after George Washington, 
the Father of His Country, was crushed by the weight of the 
rocking-horse and his rider, who tumbled in a heap one day 
on the nursery floor. 

‘* You know well enough it isn’t tay fault,’ the soldier 
answered, oe ‘¢Am I not a man of action?” 

‘* You surely know, Martha,’’ interposed Alexander the 
Great in a querulous tone, ‘‘ that a soldier would never choose 
to spend his life in this joyless and dreary spot. Why——” 
But just then a cobweb floated by and caused him to sneeze so 
hard that he could not finish his sentence. 

** Surely it’s nobody’s fault that we have to lead this hor- 
rible existence. Who would condemn us to spend our lives in 
a dark and stifling attic?’? remarked a soldier who had been 
merely a private in the line, and who now lay face downward 
on the floor, but within hearing of the conversation carried on 
by his superiors. ‘‘ It’s just because our Little Boy Blue went 
away, and because his mother doesn’t remember about the 
other children in the world who need us, and with whom we 
ought to be playing this very day.” 

**Andit’s because my beautiful young lady, Little Boy Blue’s 
sister, grew so straight and tall that the fairy Prince she used 
to read to me about from her story-books came and claimed 
her,’’? said Martha Washington, her voice softening at the 
memory. She really felt sorry for the cross and vulgar words 
she had spoken to Napoleon the Great, and she longed to say 
something that would sound beautiful and kind. 

And at the memories awakened by the words of the soldier 
who had been merely a private in the line, and of Martha 
Washington, who seldom spoke of the years that had passed, 
they all fell to talking of the old times. They recalled the hila- 
rious fun of nursery days; the battles lost and won; the gay 
parties at which they had been served catnip tea and ginger- 
bread men; the journeys some of them had made around the 
world on Little Boy Blue’s choo-choo train, and then —— 

Napoleon’s voice broke. General Grant himself was weep- 
ing silently, and Mary Ann, who was just a plain rag doll 
with no need to hide her feelings, cried out loud. 

For they remembered the day on which the laughter had 
died on Little Boy Blue’s face, and how terrible the silence 
had seemed to them when his feet were stilled. 

But Martha Washington was thinking of another day, and 
of a face as beautiful to her as was the face of Little td Blue 
in death, She remembered how the shining eyes of Little Boy 
Blue’s sister had looked out from under her bridal veil, and 
how a happy voice had said: ‘‘ Good-by, Martha Washington 
and Mary Ann and all the dear things of my childhood.” 

‘* Let us try to wait in patience,”’ said Martha Washington 
softly, and she was neither afraid nor ashamed to speak the 
hope that was in her. For it was as if Memory had come 
among them like an honored guest whom her companions 
received with all gentleness and courtesy. ‘‘ Surely better 
days are ahead for us, and we will not stay always, unloved 
and unforgotten, in the dreariness of this attic. There are 
playmates waiting and wishing for us out in the wonderful 
world. And some day, perhaps soon, the mother of Little Boy 
Blue, and Little Boy Blue’s sister, will remember to give us to 
the children who want us so.” 

And at that very moment a gay-hearted little sunbeam danced 
its way through the crack in the roof and smiled upon the 
Lonesome Toys as if to say: ‘‘ Be glad, Lonesome Toys. | 
am the harbinger of happier days.” 

Will the reader of this story please look in the attic, and 
send the toys lying there to ‘‘ The Saint Nicholas Girl” of ‘* The 
Washington Times,” who wishes to fill the Christmas stockings 
of all Washington children otherwise unprovided for ? 








that The Saint Nicholas Girl would present the gifts he or she asked _ and lives. 


this sort of work, giving half a 
column or a column of space 
daily for the printing of Christ- 
masstoriesand appeals for con- 
tributions of money and toys. 
If there is not a daily paper 
in your town, but only a 
weekly or’ semi-weekly, make 
your appeals stronger, and 
begin the last week in Novem- 
ber. Announce that all contri- 
butions will be acknowledged 
in the paper, anonymously if 
the donor prefers, but under his 
or her name unless otherwise 
requested. The advantage of 
making these acknowledg- 
ments is incalculable. For 
instance, the sum of one dollar 
which I acknowledged as 
“From a Little Boy 64 Years 
Old” was speedily followed 
by ten dollars sent anony- 
mously by “A Little Boy 75 
Years Old,” and by twenty- 
five dollars which a dear 
white-haired old lady, whose 
name was unknown to us, 
said she desired to have ac- 
knowledged as coming from 
“A Little Girl Nearly 80.” 
And she explained: “When I 
saw that a little boy 64 years 
old had sent some money it 
made me realize we could all 
be young again. That realiza- 
tion is worth more to me 
than any amount of money I 
could bestow.” 


HE Saint Nicholas Girl 

work should represent an 
expenditure of loving thought 
and effort, and so it can be 
consummated happily and 
successfully with very little 
expense. Make it clear that 
not only toys in good condition 
are wanted, but that any 
which are not too dilapidated 
for renovation are also ac- 
ceptable; and then find the 
man or woman with enough 
of the craftsman’s skill to 
mend the broken pieces. 
Other friends may be asked 
to donate candy, paper bags 
or wrapping cord. The work 
of collecting toys and running 
errandswill be done byparents 
or their older children in ex- 
change for the help given in 
filling the stockings of the 
younger ones. Every well- 
cared-for and happy child 
should also enter into “help- 
ing The Saint Nicholas Girl,” 
giving a few pennies and some 
last-year toys for other chil- 
dren for whom no one else will 
provide. Thus will small boys 
and girls grow out of that 
selfishness which Christmas 
too often inculcates in the 
children who receive ail and 
give nothing. They will learn 


also that the real joy of Christmas is the joy of giving, and this 
knowledge will later fill the place that Santa now holds in their faith 





for at a certain hour and place. The card stated the child’s number, 
and this was to be presented when he or she came. To avoid con- 
fusion in the distribution of the toys it was arranged that boys and 
girls from Number 1 to Number 300 should receive their bags from 
five to six o’clock on Christmas Eve, Numbers 301 to 600 from six 
to seven o’clock, and so on. The distribution was made from five 
booths in lots of three hundred per hour, until each child on the list 
had been sent away rejoicing. 

Christmas Eve at last arrived. The Saint Nicholas Girl toy- 
rooms, ablaze with light and glittering with the first real Christmas 
trees many of the children had ever seen, opened wide their doors. 

I shall never forget the upturned faces of these children. Their 
eyes shone like so many stars set in flowers, joy and wonder 


The beneficence of a Saint Nicholas Girl in a smaller city could be 
easily made to include the children in the rural districts of the county, 
whose lives, if more wholesome than those of their little brothers and 
sisters of the streets, are not infrequently more lonely and colorless. 
Encourage these children, through the paper, to write letters to 
The Saint Nicholas Girl, and invite their parents to bring them into 
town when your toy distribution is held. 

Out of such Christmas work there is sure to grow good feeling and 
closer fellowship among the citizens, as well as useful and beautiful 
enterprises which will afford happiness during the entire year. 
Give it a trial, you eager, enthusiastic girls who read this story, 
and as a girl who has tried it I promise you the happiest Christmas 
experience you have ever had. 











CHRISTMAS 


No More Getting Up 
At Night 
With Baby 


HINK what it means for a mother 
never to have to get out of bed at night 
to tend her baby! 

Think what it means to have baby sleep 
with the mother—yet not in the same bed 
with her—but by himself, breathing fresh, 
pure air, and not the air the parents have 
previously breathed. 

In the whole history of the world nothing 
has been contrived to improve baby’s and 
mother’s sleeping— until the invention of the 


TAYLOR 


NURSERY BED 


HE Taylor Nursery Bed is a baby bed sus- 

pended on a light steel support, projecting over 

the middle of mother’s . This support is 
balanced by another projection under the bed. See 
illustration. 

When baby needs attention at night, neither mother 
nor baby has to get out of their warm nest. Mother 
simply sits up in ; reaches baby without any side 
straining, stooping or a A attending to him, 
she tucks him back into |, and drops back into 
her own, so easily, quickly, that neither mother nor 
baby need get really wide awake. 

If mother has a Thermos bottle she doesn’t even 
need to get up and heat milk. If mother nurses her 
baby, night nursing is no hardship at all —it is indeed 
a pleasure. 

Mother can reach and pat baby so quickly that long 
nightcrying spells areusually nipped inthe first whimper. 

e Taylor Nursery Bed saves the mother’s health 
by giving her 365 nights of sound sleep a year, and 
by keeping her from catching cold. The sudden chill 
of getting out of a warm bed into a cold room at night 
often causes bad colds, so dangerous in early 
motherhood. 

The Taylor Nursery Bed gives the baby at night 


Oceans of 


Fresh, Pure Air 


IHAT’S the main reason why every baby should 
be raised in a Taylor Nursery Bed. It keeps the 
baby from sleeping in the bed with its parents, 
breathing the poisonous carbonic acid gas which the 
parents breathe out. It places baby where fresh air 
can circulate all over him from every side. No walls 
to keep out the air as in bassinette or baby carriage. 
Keeps baby “4% off the floor. The carbonic acid 
gas settles to the floor in a sleeping room, because it is 
heavier than air. The nearer to the floor baby is al- 
lowed to sleep, the more of that poison he inhales, and 
the more cross and fretful, the more susceptible to dis- 
ease he becomes. When the flows red with 
oxygen, disease is a frail and weak enemy. 
For daytime it makes the finest outdoor sleeping ar- 
rangement, as it is light and can be rolled all around 
house or yard with ease. 


HY should any mother buy an ordinary bassi- 
nette or crib for $10 to $12 when she can get 
the Taylor Nursery Bed for $15, which includes mat- 
tress, springs and everything, delivered to her home? 
he bed of spiral springs,.fastened at both ends and 
sides, prevents baby from growing round shoulder 
from sleeping on a bed that sags in the middle. Mat- 
tress of finest tufted cotton felt, soft as down. 

The sides open down like doors, making it unneces- 
sary to reach over and down to get baby out. Big 
enough for a baby four years old Being all white 
enameled steel it is easy to wash or sterilize. 

Baby’s bed is covered with a safety net to keep baby 
from falling out. Can be covered with mosquito net- 
ting to keep out flies, mosquitoes, etc. Can also be 
partly covered with comforter to shade baby’s eyes or 
ward off drafts. ) a 

The strong steel supporting frame can be raised or 
lowered for any height 


TEE Taylor Nursery Bed is guaranteed absolutely. 
If not satisfactory your money will be promptly 
and cheerfully refunded. us your name and 
address, also the name and address of your furniture 
dealer, and we will have him deliver a Taylor Nur- 
sery to your home. If you do not like it, the 
dealer will take it away. No expense or obligation 
unless you decide to purchase it. In case you wish 
to purchase it, the price is $15 cash or can be 
purchased on our four months’ plan. 

The greatest Christmas gift for ““her.’” Send your 
name and your dealer's, now. If ‘‘she*” doesn’t like 
it, jend it back after Christmas. But you’ll not send 
it back. 


This Baby Book FREE 


to every prospective or recent mother. Tells all about 
arrangement of nursery, how baby should sleep, proper 
clothing, outdoor life, i infants and how to 
ward them off, the nurse and her duties, how m 
should care for herself, etc. Every important detail 
included. Book also contains two pages for a birth 
record. Write today. 


The Taylor Nursery 


3 Madison Ave. New York City 






























HE was a little Irish girl in service, young, with sapphire 
eyes and curly black hair. This was her first place, 
and she ruled the kitchen in a family having four 
growing children; but Katie liked the children. Her 
¥) mistress valued this trait, for it was one that no other 
servant had ever possessed. 

And so when Christmas was approaching, Katie, being full of the 
joy of life, took great interest in the preparations for its celebration. 

“We're going to have a tree,” announced Donald, the youngest of 
the four, clinging to Katie’s skirts; ‘and Christmas Night it’s going 
to be all lit up with candles.” 

Katie’s eyes sparkled: “‘That’ll be nice,” she said; “‘ we always had 
a tree at home. There were eight of us.” She finished with a sigh 
and returned to her work, gently disentangling Donald’s baby hand. 

Some days before Christmas Mrs. Foster sought Katie in the 
kitchen. ‘Oh, Katie,” she began, her voice pleasantly friendly; 
“half a dozen friends and their children are coming to spend part of 
Christmas Day with us; we’ll have dinner in the evening, and I'll 
get old Mrs. Wright to help you.” 

Katie answered brightly, feeling already a tang of Christmas 
excitement at the prospect of a houseful of friends and swarming 
children. ‘All right,” she said; and then: “We'll have a sparkling 
Christmas; the snow promises that now.” 

Mrs. Foster breathed with a sigh of relief at Katie’s unresentful 
attitude toward company, which meant extra work. 

“‘T’ll make out the menu now for the dinner,” she said; “‘it’s 
always best to take plenty of time.” 


Christmas Day came sparkling and white, as Katie prophesied, 
and as the girl went about preparing breakfast she sang under her 
breath. So still, so pure a day it must have been long ago when 
the lowly Manger was glorified, thought Katie. Soon she heard 
ecstatic squeals issuing from the children’s room upstairs. Then 
the little sounds rose to cries of joy as full stockings were emptied. 
Katie remembered, as she ground the coffee, how she and the many 
brothers and sisters had danced with joy on Christmas morning. 

“T’d like to see little Donald’s face when he found Santa Claus 
hadn’t forgot him,’’ she mused. The eager child-spirit still dwelt 
within her, and with an impulsive movement she turned toward the 
door leading upstairs. Perhaps she could catch a glimpse of the 
happy children surrounded by their gifts. 

But she heard Mrs. Foster’s voice: “‘Come, children, breakfast 
must be nearly ready. We must hurry if we want to get to church.” 

Katie turned around then and went back to the coffee and toast- 
making. And soon the children came bounding into the dining- 
room, flushed with excitement. Mrs. Foster could not control them, 
and finally she gave up the effort. And Katie, passing in and out 
as she waited on them all, felt her pulses stir with the children’s 
demonstrations of joy: 

“Katie,” said Mrs. Foster, once when a little quiet reigned, 
“‘there’s a package for you too. I put it on the kitchen table. I 
wish you a ‘ Merry Christmas.’”’ 

“Thank you,” said Katie, smiling. 

“ And here’s my remembrance,” said Mr. Foster, handing her an 
envelope. 

Katie went out into the kitchen, her heart beating fast. She 
opened the envelope first. It contained two one-dollar bills, new and 
crisp, and Katie was grateful. Then she seized the package and 
opened the thick string with eager fingers. She saw a white apron 
cut on the lines of utility. Katie tried not to let the disappointment 
she felt go too deep. 

Mrs. Foster came bustling into the kitchen an hour later. ‘You 
have the menu carefully written out, Katie, so you know just what 
to do,” she said. ‘While we’re at church you and Mrs. Wright can 
get things in shape. We'll want just a light luncheon at one 
o’clock.”” She paused for a moment; then: ‘‘I hope you liked the 
apron, Katie. It will look nice on you tonight when you serve.” 

“It’s very pretty,” said Katie. 

“You ought to save the money Mr. Foster gave you, Katie. You 
are alone in the city and it is always well to have a little extra to fall 
back on, if necessary.” 

Katie didn’t answer. In fact she was in the pantry looking over 
her stock of supplies, and Mrs. Foster left. 


Mrs. Wright arrived at ten o’clock. Katie set her to peeling 
potatoes and onions. ‘I remember,” said old Mrs. Wright, as she 
worked, “‘many Christmases ago when my man was alive and all the 
children growing up at home. Those were real Christmases.” 

Katie looked around. She was breaking eggs into a bowl and 
putting the shells carefully away to clear coffee. ‘Do you live 
alone now, Mrs. Wright?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, no; my daughter and her little boy have come to live with 
me since last summer. She’s a widow. We thought to have 
Christmas together; the boy’s awful disappointed, but Mrs. Foster 
wanted me to help out here.” 

“Well,” said Katie, “you needn’t have come, you know.” 

“Tt’s always a temptation to earn a dollar,” said Mrs. Wright. 
“You see, we’ve got expenses and little coming in; and the boy’s 
smart; I’d like to see him educated.” 

“IT wonder,” said impetuous Katie, “if you wouldn’t take a dollar 
from me—the dollar you’d earn here this morning—and go right 
straight home.” 

“Why—why ——” Mrs. Wright paused, with a half-peeled 
onion in her hand, and her lips trembled; “I couldn’t do that.” 

But Katie was fumbling in her pocket. ‘‘ You must take it, Mrs. 
Wright,” she insisted, and her eyes were happy with the thought of 
Christmas-giving. ‘“I’d like you to be at home with your folks 
today. It’s kind of awful to have to peel potatoes and onions in 
some one else’s home on this day. Now just get your hat and 
coat. 

Mrs. Wright took the dollar. She couldn’t help it, Katie’s 
sweet spirit urged the acceptance so lovingly. 
said, busy with the fastenings on her coat, “‘I’ll take it, and 
enjoy Christmas at home with my daughter and the boy, 
thanks to you.” She paused at the door. ‘I’m glad you are 
in a real home on Christmas.” 

Katie felt very happy as she flew around doing all that old 
Mrs. Wright was to have done. She thought once that the 
pleasure the gift of the dollar gave her was much more than 
the white shirtwaist she had intended buying could possibly 
have afforded her. 

The children flocked to the kitchen at noon. Children share 
their pleasures and sorrows, too, very readily with one who 
listens always, as Katie did. 

“The music was lovely in church,” said one, “‘and the Story 
of the Little Babe. Have you heard that Story, Katie?” 
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I can do everything here alone.” S 
“Well,” she i 
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“Well,” said Katie, “I’m not 
a heathen, Master Robert.” She 
thought with a stifled sigh of the 
wonderful Christmas music in her 
own church and the impressive 
ceremonies. She had hoped to 
be able to attend one of the early 
services on this Christmas Day. 
But now she stirred the pudding 
batter vigorously, and the chil- 
dren trooped away. 

When Katie told Mrs. Foster 
she had sent Mrs. Wright home 
(she didn’t mention the dollar) 
to spend Christmas, Mrs. Foster 
said a little sharply: “Well, I 
hope everything will go smoothly 
tonight, Katie. But youshouldn’t 
let your sympathy run away with you for old Mrs. Wrights. 
They are used to being away from home on holidays.” 

Katie wondered then what her mistress would have said had she 
known of the dollar. 


ty 
DECORATION BY FRANKLIN BOQTH 


After she had washed the luncheon dishes Katie worked with 
redoubled ardor, and, working, she wondered why she hadn’t 
received even a card from her own people. But she was philosophic 
and believed the letter would come on the morrow; indeed she was 
sure it was but delayed—when she glanced out of the side-window 
and saw the heavily loaded postman drawing a little cart; and this 
at nearly two o’clock. 

A few hours later Katie set the table for the dinner, Mrs. Foster 
helping her. It looked lovely when it was finished, with the bright 
sprig of holly at each plate. Katie surveyed it with admiring eyes. 
Bright red ribbons ran from the chandelier to the middle of the 
table, to be hidden beneath a nest of ferns and more holly. The 
silver and cut-glass sparkled cheerily. 

And the dinner itself was a success. Mrs. Foster afterward com- 
plimented Katie upon it, and several of the woman guests envied 
Mrs. Foster the possession of Katie. But they could see the girl was 
young and perhaps ignorant of the ways of older servants, who soon 
grew very independent and indifferent. 

Katie enjoyed serving the dinner too. The bright faces, the quick 
talk, the pretty dresses, all seemed to enhance the Christmas spirit. 
Yet as the evening wore on, and she made countless trips back and 
forth, a little unhappy, homesick feeling entered her heart. She 
didn’t seem really to belong anywhere this Christmas Day. No one 
seemed to notice her except as a well-trained automaton. On her 
last trip to the kitchen she unpinned the sprig of holly on her breast, 
and carefully laid it away. 

Even when the children visited her once more in the kitchen, when 
the table had been cleared and the dishes stacked in a neat pile ready 
to wash, she had not recovered her spirits. 

“The tree is lighted, Katie,”’ said Donald; “we haven’t seen it 
yet, but Daddy’s in there fixing it.” 

“You'll have a nice time,” said Katie somewhat indifferently. 
“But you’re in my way now.” 

Out in the kitchen Katie soon heard, emanating from the front of 
the house, sounds that indicated high spirits and pleasure. And once 
some one went to the piano, and presently joyous Christmas chords 
pealed forth full and rich; then the music changed to a lively march, 
and Katie knew that the children were singing and dancing around 
the Christmas tree. 

It was not till nine o’clock that Donald’s curly head drooped and 
he found it difficult to keep his eyes open longer, even when he knew 
his gaze would encounter the wonderful Christmas tree. 

So the children bade a reluctant farewell to the little visitors, and 
with long backward glances they were taken away by their mother. 


At eleven o’clock, when all the guests had gone, Mrs. Foster 
went into the kitchen. Mr. Foster had gone before her to examine 
the windows and doors to see that all was secure. The dishes 
were all washed and put away, but the kitchen was not as neat as 
Katie usually left it. 

“The girl must have been tired,” said Mr. Foster; ‘I’m sure 
I am, and just from gayety.” 

They went upstairs. Outside the children’s door a sleepy little 
cry halted them. Donald was awake and sitting up in bed. 

“Mother,” he cried; ‘Katie didn’t see the tree with the candles 
lit. I want Katie to see the tree.” 

“Katie can see the tree tomorrow,” said Mrs. Foster comfortingly. 

“Well, that won’t be Christmas,” wailed Donald. 

Mrs. Foster tucked him in under the blankets and kissed him. 
““Go to sleep now, dear,” she said, and left him. But his words 
stirred something within her. ‘Katie didn’t see the tree, that’s 
true,’ she said to her husband; “I had intended asking her in for a 
minute when it was first lit, but I forgot.” 

She paused then before Katie’s little room at the end of the long 
hall. “TI think I'll see if she’s asleep yet,” she said. The uncomfort- 
able feeling still remained. 

Katie’s door was slightly ajar, and Mrs. Foster knocked softly. 
The room was not altogether dark, but Katie did not answer. 
Then Mrs. Foster pushed the door open. 

Katie was asleep, sitting in a chair drawn up toa small table. 
She had sunk to sleep from sheer weariness, it would seem, for one 
arm hung limp over the chair and her head had fallen a little to 
one side. 

But Mrs. Foster’s gaze was riveted on the table. On it, 
propped against a book, stood a small branch that had fallen 
from the Christmas tree downstairs. About its meager foliage 
was twined narrow red ribbon that had tied the children’s 
presents, and to it was attached one ball of gnawed popcorn. 
One small candle burned at the top. Resting on the table 
beneath the branch were the white apron folded neatly, a 
sprig of holly and the remaining dollar bill. This shrine 
represented Katie’s real Christmas. 

Mrs. Foster beckoned to her husband. She could not call 
him, for a lump had risen in her throat. He came and looked 
in at the slender branch, at the lone candle, the twisted red 
ribbon and the two presents beneath. 

“‘Didn’t—didn’t yOu give her any candy?” he whispered. 

“No.” Mrs. Fg§ter then suddenly leaned her head against 
her husband. B were silent, gazing at the tired figure and 
the fitful candle. Then Mrs. Foster looked up into her hus- 
band’s face. Her eyes held a trace of humor, but it was a 
malicious humor self-directed: 

‘* And I wished her a ‘ Merry Christmas,’” she said. 
































One of the 
smartest coats 
of the season 


Comes in two qual- 
ities — one at $25 and 
one at $32.50. 


Stylish and becoming 
as well as comfortable. 

And it will do for so 
many occasions—call- 
ing, shopping, motor- 
Ing, evening wear. 

It will keep its shape and 
good appearance through 
hard usage, too — because it’s 
Wooltex in quality and Wool- 
tex in tailoring. 

You know, every Wooltex 
coat, suit or skirt is so well 
tailored and is made of such 
excellent materials that the 
makers freely guarantee that 
it will give satisfaction through 
two full seasons’ service. 

The beautiful coat pictured 
above is made of double-faced 
Scotch mixtures. The plain 
underside forms the inlay on 
the collar, made in the very 
fashionable hood effect. Cuffs 
are extra deep. 

This is only one of many 
charming Wooltex garments 
to be found in your own city at 


The Store That 


\Sells Wooltex 
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Twelve Different Ways of Saying 
“Merry Christmas” 


By Eleanor Colby 
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F YOU wish your Christmas dinner to be remembered for its 

social charm as well as for its toothsomeness you will eagerly 
avail yourself of a new idea in Christmas-greetings place-cards: 
Invite your guests to an ‘‘ International Christmas Dinner,’’ 
asking each to come prepared to give information regarding 
Christmas in foreign lands; or provide the material for this 
feature of the dinner yourself. 

On each card is written ‘‘A Merry Christmas’’ in a foreign 
language. As the German, Italian, Norwegian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Netherlands writing characters are the 
same as the English, no especial skill is required to write those 
cards. The odd-looking characters of the other greetings, 
however, may be copied by transferring them as follows: 

Place tissue paper over the writing, and, with a sharply 
pointed pencil, trace the characters. Blacken the back of the 
paper with a very soft pencil, place this paper right side up on 
the blank card, and, with the sharp pencil, go over the traced 
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| gota agg DAY 


commemorates fhe landing 


of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


aN ox 


characters on the tissue paper, pressing down firmly so as to The furniture of our fore- 
get a clear reproduction on the card. Next go over the penciled : 
characters on this card with pen and ink, using good black ink. father: S (which means all 


The broad lines of Chinese and Japanese characters are best 
drawn with a brush or a coarse ‘‘stub’’ pen. 

Having written the Christmas greetings and printed the 
guests’ names on their cards turn your attention to the decoration 
of the cards, and for this work skill with water-colors, although 
greatly to be desired, is by no means necessary. One hostess 
may merely tie a sprig of holly or mistletoe to each card; another 
may decorate the cards with little National flags of paper or silk. 
Tiny Christmas bells will make seasonable decorations if tied 
to the cards with scarlet ribbons. 

Below are given other suggestions which will be helpful. 


Colonial heirlooms, relics and 
reproductions ) efentially 
demands Plymouth Silver. 





Plymouth Silverware is 
correct. for every Colonial and 


Old English dining-room. The 
Plymouth deyign secures you 


firyt, historical accuracy; se- 









































i HRISTMAS greetings in the ; ‘ OR decorating the Japanese cond, Gorham- made silver; 
Chinese language read up and wk card the hostess will find a | ‘ d | lin 
| down and from the right to the left. wealth of material. Wee Jap- » @ comp: ete e. 
| They may be printed on a slender, anese prints may be mounted E 
| pin, ae card, such as is on the card, or diminutive Starting some years ago, 
F seen hanging from a Chinese “wind HE Norwegian custom of hanging out ik; Japanese lanterns tied to it; or wn 
t bell,’’ or on a plain white card deco- Christmas sheaves for the birds sug- the card may be tied to a rend Plymouth pattern has §ro 
rated with cunning little China- gests using a sheaf of grain on the Norwegian card. chrysanthemum. The pictures into such demand that we now 
] men’s pictures cut from a magazine Another suggestion is that of using a small winter landscape of Japanese sovereigns used ‘ P 
E or a picture of a dragon cut from an for there is always ‘‘a white Christmas’’ in Norway. ; for decoration herewith were supply not only entire dinner, 
embroidery catalog. cut from a magazine. tea and deyert 
x services, but 
dy \ everythin g i 
5 ea \\\\ HH} ry in 
@.. Pvore geombouwt. Crem ote (ELLA Mol \\\\} table silver. 
HERE—as in Plymouth 
N RUSSIA the people throng to the churches on the France—there H 2 
A eve of the great festival to wait for the ‘‘ zvesda,’’ is no National Christmas custom on which Silver 5 6/ con 
Vas the ‘‘holy midnight Star of Bethlehem,’’ which is to base the decoration for the place-card e true spirit 
borne aloft on a pole by the priest. Why not use the a sprig of holly tied to the card will serve £ . | : | 
» star idea in the decoration of the Russian place-card? the purpose admirably, as the use of holly O o10nia 
The little gilt stars on tally-cards may be used. at Christmas is almost universal. dejign; it is the 








authoritative 
Colonial pattern 
of to-day. 








HE National flag of Portugal 
may be used for decorating its 
Christmas card. Tiny silk flags 
may be used for the place-cards of 
other nations, or one may utilize 


the flag page from an old, unused 
dictionary. 


TALY being the country where religious art has 


Leading jewel 
ers sell Plymouth 


Silverware. 


This trade- 


mark identifies it. 


BLO 


STERLING 


LL the legends of Santa Claus were born in Ger- 
many and there the Christmas tree grows and 
flourishes, so pictures of Saint Nicholas or gayly be- 
decked trees would be suitable to place on a German 
card. These may be cut from magazines, or one 
may tie miniature favors to the cards. Such favors 
abound in the shops at the holiday season. 
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had its highest development nothing could be O MANY picturesque objects and 
more suitable than a copy of one of the Nativity scenes are furnished by the 
pictures or a Madonna and Child of one of the Old Netherlands that this card will be > 
Masters. Old magazines should give you wide choice, easily decorated. Landscapes with 
and some really beautiful reproductions come on the quaint windmills may be found on souvenir post cards, 
art post cards. or one may tie to the card a pair of tiny wooden shoes. 
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Cc OLDING his guitar the Spanish cavalier is widely known 


Hi song and story, and a small guitar, which may be cut 











: HRISTMAS in Irelana is a time of great merrymaking, from some music catalog, will be appropriate to adorn the 

y and the homes of rich and poor alike are extensively deco- place-card which bears the Spanish Christmas greeting. It . 
rated, ivy vying with the holly and mistletoe, so a spray of may be possible even to find a pic- *-*. 
ivy would make a pretty decoration for the Irish card; or one ture of a Spanish troubadour in scme 
may use the Harp of Ireland, cutting the frame from green magazine, although this will prob- 

i paper and stringing threads upon it. ably be more difficult. 
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Kaze Gocciogene 


GREEK ross cut from gilt paper would form that as the Greeks use the Julian calendar, instead 

a suitable emblem for the Greek card, or one of the Gregorian, their Christmas celebration takes 
might decorate the card with a tiny calendar, which place twelve days later than ours, occurring on 
would thus serve to draw out the interesting fact January 6 according to our reckoning. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


WANT to say this Christmas, as a’ thought of 

gratitude and a note of joy, that I am glad that 

I was brought up in the religious way of think- 
ing. I never can be thankful enough for’ Presby- 
terianism. Some people may wonder if I am joking 
about this. For if you were to come to my native 
town and ask some casual acquaintance, “Is she a 
religious woman?” the person would probably say: 
“Not at all, she seldom goes to church!” But this 
is exactly where this person would be wrong—which 
proves that our neighbors’ way of thinking about us 
is often quite mistaken. 

The heritage of Presbyterianism is as distinct and 
complete as the heritage of left-handedness or far- 
sighted eyes. You cannot get rid of it, even if you 
try. So TI say I was born to the religious way of 
thinking and of living, and, although I have departed 
from the outward forms of religion by way of church- 
going every time the bell rings, and although I take 
the liberty to interpret the Bible as I please and to 
dispute John Calvin if I wish to, the religious way 
of thinking still clings to me—and I am glad of it. 

Much of the moral and mental cheapness of the 
times is due to a falling away of religious thought, 





This means washing dishes, making beds, scouring 
and scrubbing, sewing for the children—everything 
that the house-mother has to do. It is a great 
thought, and an uplifting one for the busy woman, 
that her work is a work of necessity and mercy, and 
that cleverness and excellence are beautiful offerings 
to the spirit of real religion. I never see a loaf of 
fresh, light bread, or a pat of sweet, newly churned 
butter, without a thought of the Sacrament, and a 
good meal set by loving hands on the home table 
always strikes me as a religious observance. 

There are many people who believe that religious 
thought is all serious and depressing, that there is 
no fun in it, that it is opposed to gayety and joy. 
Far from it! Who can remember the old Kentucky 
and Virginia homes in the days before the War? 
Were ever more joyous places? Did young folks 
ever have more fun, or old folks ever remain more 
genial to the end? I believe this geniality was all 
due to the religious way of thinking. The young- 
sters were always called in from the veranda at 
nine o’clock for family prayers; the negroes, too, 
were brought in. In the old dining-room the voice 
of prayer was heard; the family and the stranger 
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to the disuse of the Bible in the home, and the within the gates were committed to the care of “a eG tt ae CA a 
disposition toward thinking flippantly and avoiding serious God. Sins were acknowledged and forgiven, vows of holier AA e ne 
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us, gives rein to very light thinking—the mind is subject to 





afresh down at the quarters and the fun begin again on the 





a peculiar and dangerous freedom. 


Can Free Thought be Dangerous? Yes, it is always dan- 
gerous to the inferior mind, and that the inferior mind is on 
the increase I dare to declare. The present is not an era of think- 
ing, it is an era of fast travel and of refusing to consider serious 
matters. Nobody is afraid of hell any more, human life is lightly 
held and immorality scarcely punished. Everything is ‘‘Go!”— 
“and bid the devil take the hin’most.” Now I consider this 
“going”? decidedly monotonous. The hurry we live in, the tread- 
mill of succeeding duties and obligations we walk in, all are very, 
very dull; and if I didn’t know how to step aside now and then and 
“invite my soul” to a banquet of old ways of thinking I believe I 
should become quite misanthropical. 

The religious way of thinking gave such purpose to life. We never 
wondered why we were here; it was gently explained to us that we 
are here to do God’s will and keep His commandments; and, when 
you come to think of it, can any one reasonably deny this? 

“What is the chief end of man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him forever.” This, too, is very simple and very true. 
We have every reason to believe that man was fashioned in the 
image of God, and that by preserving that image in as much purity 
and dignity as possible we are glorifying our Creator. Surely, too, 
if we but half appreciate God’s works as we see them with our mortal 
eyes we shall enjoy Him forever. 


c 

This religious way of thinking irradiates every flower face we look Bible study and religious thought, and have drifted into the habit ab appreciation. a 
into, sets a song going in the wind-blown boughs of every tree, and __ of not thinking at all. They were not clever enough to see the need se pa 
dignifies with prophecy and promise every day that dawns upon our of great moral thought and study for its own sake, or to understand @ cy 
personal consciousness. Who would live without it, then, or boast that salvation means moral and spiritual development. The religious ote ale 
that he has outgrown it? way of thinking has especially to do with simple things. And 

I often wonder what takes the place of the religious way of think- endearment to simple things is something we are all suffering for. 
ing in homes where religion has been fairly forgotten, and where the We need to like our little tasks, to see God (or Good, which is the 
popular doings of the day mold the sentiment and the action of the same thing) in them. 
family. Iam terribly fond of atmosphere. It makes no difference to I am so sorry for people I see today in the fierce fight for success, 
me whether or not a piece of fiction has “action” in it just so there is which just means money—no more, no less—just money. As 
plenty of “atmosphere.” I doubt that the average reader knows barren a gain as ever was won by a man with holjuw cheeks and 
what atmosphere is, or perceives it at all in fiction—he is all bent sunken eyes, or with distended paunch and swollen features. Either 
upon the story and how it is going to come out. But I like to read type is a caricature upon the image of God. 
about the folks, and their houses and their ways of doing, and to I am so sorry for women whom I see striving to be “forceful” in 
sense between the lines the actual atmosphere in which they lived. social life, “prominent” in club work, or even “efficient” in church 

work. I am so sorry for young mothers who are crazy to “go” and ; ai 

Every Home, Every Community Has its Atmosphere, though have a good time; farming out their precious babies any way they — 
some have a much more tangible and charming atmosphere than can just so they do not miss a luncheon, a reception or a game. Let 
others. I contend that since we have lost the religious way of think- me tell you who are responsible for this: you and I are—and I would An E as Way 
ing in so great a degree the atmosphere of our plain homes is greatly put the “I”? first, except for politeness. You and I, the mothers of y 
impoverished, there is a decided lack of something we used to sense _ this generation of pleasure-seekers, unwittingly allowed our children to Get One 
even in the conversation of the ignorant. Thisis the religious atmos- to come up under the first great deflection of religious thought that 
phere, the atmosphere of culture that comes from continuous study struck our country about twenty-five years ago, when the “‘good- Buy a can of Williams’ Talc 
of the Bible, the constant forming of ourselves and our lives on its time” mania hit us with full force. Powder. and send us 16 cents 
models.. If we should take any very great book and study it as our s thea aes hy a 
ancestors studied the Bible we would acquire an atmosphere from Let Us Give Ourselves the Credit for Being Unconscious that in stamps, with name of your 
it; our thoughts and expressions would be tinged by it; ourhomes we were losing for our loved ones the religious way of thinking. We dealer and date of purchase. 
would take on some semblance of the life described inthe book. And merely believed that we were being progressive. And so we have 
so I say the Christian home of the olden time, before the Bible was brought about this feverish way of living over which everybody is 66 ee 
diluted by foolish “lesson leaves” and weak ways of teaching, had lamenting, the cure for which many are seeking. How to enforce NN e a a és, 
an air that was very charming, very restful and uplifting. The upon our lives the quiet and peace of the old-time Christian home. aa 7 ial m S r a 
“grace of God”’ rested upon such homes; for the grace of Godisonly This is the question that is agitating many a thoughtful mind. It is ay r 
love and trust and courage and faith, such as strong souls who have not a senile, old-fogy notion, it is just the acknowledgment of a P + 4 


patience and courage to await God’s plans and purposes acquire. 

One may be very unorthodox and still hold to the religious way of 
thinking. I know a woman who believes herself to be an atheist, and 
yet she is full of the religious way of thinking, and her home is a 
Christian home in spite of her declaration that she doesn’t believe in 
God. You see the circumstances, the events, the commands, the 
narrative of the Bible are in her blood and bones. She cannot 
repudiate them if she would. This is because she inherited the 
religious way of thinking. In many of us this religious way of think- 
ing is unconscious; we would even deny it, but that doesn’t hinder 
it from being true. The very measurement of time is a religious 
measurement; the weeks in their succession are but a collection of 
days divided by the Lord’s Day; and, whether we “keep it holy” or 
not, we who have Sunday traditions in our blood carry ever the 
Sabbath sense wherever we may be. 


I Have a Way of Keeping Every Day Holy—not by being good, 
for I am not good, but by the thought of right and wrong that runs 
along with my work, and the consciousness of the religious duty com- 
prised in the doing of little household things. This consciousness is 
such a help to a woman who has the immense task of “keeping 
house” on her hands. I have affirmed—and as the years go 
by I see no reason to modify the statement—that housekeeping 
is the most difficult as well as the most creditable job in all the 
world. I am sure that nothing so lightens this heavy and unappre- 
ciated task as just the simple religious way of thinking. Think, 
first of all, that it is all right, or it wouldn’t be. Think, then, that it 
is a pleasant and a beautiful thing to bring God’s grace into a house. 
And then realize fully and surely that every bit of comfort and 
cleanliness you bring to the world is simply a means of grace. 





NOTE —As “The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman” continues to be one of the mos 
popular departments in The Journal, The Country Contributor will continue next year 
to give one of her interesting talks each month. 





front veranda after the hour of prayer had been observed. 
The young people of today have a way of confusing the 
solemn with the doleful. Solemn things are not necessarily 
doleful, nor are doleful things all solemn. Solemnity is an 
uplifting thing—love and happiness are beautifully solemn. If you 
have not seen solemnity in your lover’s face in moments of most 
passionate love you have missed the best that love has to offer. 


If I Were Advising Young Parents, with any hope of my advice 
being heeded, I should urge them to take up the religious life, the 
life of church-going and the observance of the Sabbath and the study 
of the Bible, just for the atmosphere of the religious way of thinking. 
Not by way of warning them to flee from the wrath to come, or by 
any sentimental notion of “aiding the cause of Christ,” or spreading 
the Gospel to the heathen—but just for their own sakes, that they 
may not miss a really beautiful thing and that the children may 
imbibe the religious way of thinking in their earliest years. 

Much of our modern religion is “wishy-washy” stuff—thinly 
diluted and made to suit the times. It differs decidedly from the 
vigorous sort we used to know. If the children are to get the real 
religious atmosphere it must be by impressions the Bible makes upon 
the infant mind. 

The study of any great subject is a benefit to the expanding mind 
of the young. In losing the old-fashioned belief in hell as a place of 
fire and brimstone many people have lost the idea of the necessity of 


lack that young and old deeply feel. How, with automobiles tooting, 
motorcycles snorting, society buzzing and whirling, and business so 
terribly pressing, are we to preserve that poise and sanity at home 
that is the only thing that makes home really beautiful? 

The answer is that we may only do so by a state of mind. After 
traveling a rocky road of suffering and despair I must bring 
testimony that there is no surer recipe for tranquillity than the 
religious way of thinking. It is a rule of life. Take it in its simplic- 
ity. Never worry a moment over your belief: religion is not a 
belief, it is a life. Creed is just one of the many things tacked on to 
religion by the inferior minds of men. Pay no attention to it. The 
religious way of thinking sees simple duty as God service. It con- 
stitutes the individual custodian of the interests of peace and 
happiness. It tells you to be satisfied with your place in life simply 
because a Higher Wisdom placed you there. Why? There is only 
one sane answer to this, and that is: To work out the best thing you 
can from the material in hand. 

It may be only to sell goods well, or to get your trade “‘ down fine” — 
whatever it is—all is worthy and worth doing. But maybe you have 
the chance to create a home—in one or two rooms, perhaps, and with 
little to go on; but all will be well if you will just go back to the 
religious way of thinking, as it applies to the things we so often call 
hard and dull and plain—good foundations all of them, these words 
describe. Luxury always smothers religious thought. Throw it 
away, then, as we are throwing away our stuffy old draperies and 
dusty carpets, and find the sweet, straight lines of beauty and truth. 

What a Christmas we would have if, in the very heart of home, 
the illumination of the real message of Jesus Christ, stripped of 
all the wicked and foolish amendments man has impiously added 
to it, should suddenly shine! 
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Here is a dainty little gift that 
will appeal to every woman’s 
heart— a _ silver-plated vanity 
box, with concentrating mir- 
ror and imported powder puff. 
Nothing you could give will 
be so thoroughly appreciated 
or so useful. Enthusiastic 
letters reach us daily from 
people to whom we have sent 
Vanity Boxes. 


“It's worth six times the price paid 
for it,’’ writes one pleased woman, 
**Nothing at the stores as perfect, 


. Writes another. 


Get one now before the 
Christmas mails are crowded, 
fill it with Williams’ Talc 
Powderand make some friend 
a present that is sure of keen 





| Tale Powder 


which this little boxintroduces, 
isamost efficient guard against 
the irritating effects of wintry 
weather. It is so impalpably 
fine,so softand smooth, so pure 
and antiseptic and so agree- 
able that it instantly appeals 
to all women of refinement. 


_Put up in free sifting, non-leaking, 
hinged-top boxes—four odors—Violet, 


Carnation, Rose (a flesh tint) and. 


Karsi, a rich oriental perfume. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company 
Dent. D, Glastonbury, Conn, 
Also Makers of Williams’ Famous 
Shaving Stick, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, Dentalactic Tooth Powder, etc. 
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(For CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE HOME ) 





A COLONIAL mantel may be effectively decorated 
with a box of poinsettias, wreaths and strands of 
laurel. The flowers may be real or imitation, and 
imbedded in wet sand or sawdust. 

In the snow mantel the idea is to cover an unused 
fireplace attractively for the holidays. Pine boughs 
dipped in whitewash and dried give the effect of snow, 
and the drift on the mantel is made of cotton fastened 
down with thumb-tacks and sprinkled with mica. 

The old-fashioned brick mantel is very attractive 
in its simple trimmings of holly. 
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HE Christmas hearth, with its cheerful glow, 
is second only to the Christmas tree, and 
deserves its full share of decoration. 
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HE ‘lree of the Golden Rain suggests a pyrotechnic display. 
Light-weight glass balls on tinsel strands give the effect. 
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N THE Tree of Birds and Butterflies the butter- 
flies are of spun glass in myriad colors and mark- 
ings. The birds are lifelike celluloid models. 

The Tree of Snow is the latest contribution of 
science to the Christmas festivities. The tree is 
bleached white, made fireproof, and is chemically 
preserved so that it can be used year after year, thus 
aiding the crusade against the devastation of our ever- 
greens. The decoration of rose garlands is as unusual 
as the tree, and the crimson of the flowers forms a 
brilliant contrast to the dazzling whiteness. 















_ Christmas Baskets From the Farm 


‘Filled From Garden, Orchard and Wood 
By Mary H. Northend 





HE parsnips radiate from a center of radishes sur- ERE cranberries are arranged in a dark green basket, 
rounded with parsley, and the spaces between are filled showing a portion of the holiday dinner. The deco- 
in with cranberries. The decoration is box. N THIS sweet-grass fruit-basket figs, raisins and ration is of holly, the coloring being green and red. 
walnuts are placed, the decoration being of box. j 





ITHIN astraw-colored 

basket figs, dates and 
apples are arranged. Deco- 
rations are holly and box. 
Dates are placed around a 
bunch of figs. Apples are 
near the edges. 




















ETTUCE, cranberries 
and parsnips afford a 
pleasing colorscheme. The 
decoration is of holly. Let- 
tuce is used as the central 
theme, and parsnips are 
| placed at the basket ends. 





OR this basket carrots, parsnips and squash were selected. 
The decoration is pine. Parsnips and carrots are around 
the basket edge, forming an outline for the squash in the center. 


( psig tos lettuce and carrots are grouped effectively here. 
The decoration is of box. Flanking the cabbage on each side 
is a head of lettuce. The carrots are arranged in a row. 


ARSLEY, cauliflower and cran- 
berries constitute the contents of 
this pretty basket, and the decoration is 
of holly. The cauliflower is used as the 





PPLES, walnuts and raisins are used here, tne decoration being central feature. NIONS, cauliflower, carrots and parsley are here arranged, 
of holly. The raisins are around the apples and flanked with the decoration being of pine. The cauliflower is in the center, 
rows of walnuts, the effect being most harmonious. from which the carrots radiate. Onions fill the spaces between. 





idiots iii: 5¢> 


‘ROUPED in this basket are cabbages, onions, parsnips, carrots, parsley Y PLACING in this large market-basket a pumpkin, celery, potatoes, 


and green peppers, and the decoration is of pine. A cabbage is placed cucumbers, parsnips and carrots a coloring of green with shades of yellow 
at each end of the basket, and in the center are peppers outlined with parsley. and soft brown and white is afforded. The pumpkin is the main feature. 
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‘The Christmas Table and its Dainties 








Tomato Jelly With Celery and Nut Salad 


HE hospitality which we dis- 

pense at Christmastime will seem 
all the more hearty and enjoyable 
to our guests if they see that it has 
been our pleasure to plan something 
different, in honor of the day and 
their presence with us, from what 
we are used to having on our tables 
on ordinary days. It is the loving 
thought worked out in extra effort 
and expressed in the little surprises 
that makes the day stand apart from 
all others. 





Cocoanut Snowballs Rolled on Orange Jelly 





For the Holiday Dinner or the Evening Party 
Festive Touches Not Too Difficult 


The Cheery Poinsettia Makes This Table Glow With Color 


HE centrai decoration on the poinsettia table is a favor 

receptacle made by covering a tin milk-pan, first with 
smoothly stretched crépe paper and then with a mass of scarlet 
ruffles with serrated edges suggesting flower petals. From its 
center rises a tall, spreading cluster of flaming paper poinset- 
tias. A flounce of poinsettia crépe finishes the edge of the table, 
and the ice-cups and place-cards are decorated with smaller 
blossoms of the same gorgeous variety. The table would be 
equally pretty, although perhaps not so cheery, if the scheme of 
decoration were worked out in either of the other blooms — holly 
or mistletoe — which we naturally associate with Christmas. 





NOTE—A simple request, accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope sent 
to the Entertainment Editor, will bring you the recipes for the cakes and dishes 
mentioned, if you desire them, and information as to how the little novelties may 
be made or where they may be obtained. 





The Children Will be Delighted With a | 1listletoe Cake 
on Which Snow Babies Coast 





* This Yuletide Table Suggests a Change From the Conventional Centerpiece. The Fluted Columns are 
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A Reminder of the Christmas Woods 





Apple frilters and Jelly Go Well With Turkey 


ANY hostesses who are noted 

for the charm of their enter- 
tainments always plan to have at 
the beginning and end of the meal 
some little novelty in substance or 
serving that will be likely to start 
and keep up a lively flow of conver- 
sation. The funny faces of the 
goblin oranges, for instance, will 
cause a merry comparison of ex- 
pressions, which, by a slight differ- 
ence in the marking, may vary from 
grave to gay. 





Good Luck for Him Who Gets a Wishbone 











of Paper Around Pasteboard Mailing-Tubes °* 





ias Scenes to be 


A Suggestion for the Schoolroom Blackboard 
pac By Winnifred Fales _ 
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Squirrel and Branch. One roll each of gray and light brown cr€pe paper and two ‘ Christmas in the Nursery requires a roll each of yellow, gray, red, white, blue 
rolls each of light blue and green will be required for this picture, together with one and green and two shades of brown crépe paper, also a sheet of white matboard 
sheet of white matboard and four sheets of gray, a sheet of red tissue for the holly berries, for the figure of the child and a bottle of black tinting fluid. The total cost is $1. 
and a bottle each of blue and black tinting fluid. The total cost is wards Designing the toys and tree ornaments would be excellent practice for the children. 
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The Sleighride. This requires two rolls of gray crépe paper, three of white and a roll each of red and green, together with 
four sheets of gray matboard, two bolts of narrew red ribbon for the sun’s rays, black tinting fluid and a little white cotton. The 
horse.is cut from the matboard and tinted with color obtained by wetting a sheet of brown tissue paper. Cost, $1.63. 

















Christmas Waits. Black and gray Going Home. This takes three rolls of white cr€épe paper, one roll each of yellow, lavender and green, with ten sheets of gray 
matboard, crépe paper, yellow and matboard for the trees and fence, which are touched up with black tinting fluid. Orange tissue paper will furnish the hospitable glow 
orange tissue. Cost, $1.53. > seen through the windows. Pink tissue paper over yellow crépe paper is used to produce the flesh tint for the lad’sface. Cost, $1.83. 
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Rabbits in Snow will re- 
quire two rolls of light brown 
crépe paper and one roll of dark 
brown, one roll each of white, 
blue, gray and green, two sheets 
of dark gray matboard for tree 
branches, one of brown tissue 
paper to furnish color for tint- 
ing the rocks, and a bottle of 
black fluid for darkening the 
gray cliff and marking the 
Bunnies, which are cut from 
brown matboard. The snow- 
flakes may be represented by 
bits of cotton. Cost, $1.13. 





The Lighthouse. Sky and 
sea are of light blue crépe 
paper, but the sea is tinted deep 
blue and green. Three rolls of 
blue crépe paper, two of light 
brown, one roll each of gray, 
white and green, one sheet 
each of black matboard and 
brown tissue (to furnish color 
for tinting the bluff), and a 
bottle each of blue and green 
tinting fluid. Cost, $1.13. 











NOTE—Ask Mrs. Fales any questions 
about making these pictures and she 
will gladly answer if you inclose a 
Stamped, addressed envelope for reply 
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Words by Margaret Lane Hudson 


, Music by F. Lester Price 
(a DECORATION BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 
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If You 
Are 


Off Key 


Perhaps the food and 
drink are not adapted to 
your particular needs, 


What is good for one 
may be wrong for an- 
other. 


It’s a safe move to 


Quit 


the usual hot table bev- 
erage and try 


POSTUM 


The world pays well, 


those who are 


“In Tune”’ 


In the Business, 


The Household, 
The Factory, 
The Profession. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


Read “The Road to Wellville,”” 
in packages. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 








Registry Babies 


‘The Young Mothers’ Guide 


for Christmas 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry, which is replaced by this page, will be continued next year. It is to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the Care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 

Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address Doctor Coolidge, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, ”ennsylvania. 


The Baby’s Sane Christmas 


GREAT deal has been done: to improve 

the celebration of the Fourth of July, but 
Christmas still brings with it much folly and 
often an entire lack of appreciation or thought 
as to what the day really means. 

Christmas is essentially the children’s day, 
and it is perfectly natural for all the elders in 
the family to wish to make them enjoy it to the 
fullest extent; but can this not be accomplished 
in a sane manner? Moderation in everything 
is greatly to be desired, but never more so than 
in the making of Christmas gifts. Every year, 
as I make the calls on little patients who have 
had “too much Christmas,” and note the 
excited and exhausted little faces, and have 
to administer castor oil and other medicines 
for the overworked and much-abused little 
stomachs, I think how unnecessary all this is. 

Then when I see the toys, elaborate and 
expensive, in most cases entirely out of propor- 
tion to the mind of the little child for whom 
they are intended, many of which toys are 
already broken although it is but a day or two 
after Christmas, I think what a wicked waste 
of money it is. Something far less costly and 
of a lasting nature would have given the child 
more pleasure. - Often the money spent on a 
single child’s Christmas toys would support a 
family of poor children a long time. 

When planning to make a gift to a little 
child, then, let us consider in a sane manner 
just what that child would enjoy the most, 
not what we would like best to give him. 


What to Give a Very Little Baby 


EGINNING with the very little baby, even 
though heis the first one and the pet of both 
sides of the house, do not waste money fool- 
ishly on him. If you must spend a lot on him 
give him a check and start a bank account for 
him, so that he will have a nest-egg on which 
to build. Give him few and simple presents. 
Teach him from the very start to get a lot of 
pleasure out of the little things in life; this 
lesson alone will be a splendid gift. 

Give a little new baby things that his mother 
will appreciate, too, things that will make his 
care easier: some soft, nicely hemmed linen 
towels for his bath, a pretty bathing apron, 
some delicate French soap, a clothes-rack and 
some hangers for his little garments, a warm 
hood and a pair of mittens, a knitted bottle-bag 
to keep his feeding-bottle warm, a tiny hot- 
water bottle which may be neatly covered with 
flannel. Dolls and animals which are in reality 
hot-water bags are now often seen, and are 
generally much appreciated by these little 
people as they grow older. Presents of this 
kind are much more sensible than a lot of 
expensive toys, musical dolls, silver-mounted 
rattles, heavily embroidered dresses and 
sacques, and things of that sort, that tire and 
excite a wee baby, or load him down with 
heavy clothing which must be taken great 
care of by the already overtaxed mother. 


A Good Gift for a Creeping Baby 


| a baby old enough to creep and enjoy 
simple toys nothing is better than a folding 
baby-pen in which he may play, perfectly 
safe from harm, and later learn to walk. The 
busy mother may go about her household 
duties feeling sure that the baby will not get 
into the fire or come to other harm while he is 
in his little pen. A few simple and inexpen- 
sive toys may be given a baby of this age: white 
wooden toys which have no paint to be sucked 
off; rubber animals that may be washed and 
have no wool to be picked off and swallowed; 
some building blocks which help the little brain 
to develop naturally as the child learns to build 
houses; a soft rag doll, of the washable stockin- 
ette variety if possible; a ball to play with, ora 
set of kindergarten balls which will accustom 
the baby to the different colors. Are these 
things not much more sane than extravagant 
wool-covered animals, mechanical toys which 
get out of order after one day’s use, expen- 
sively dressed, breakable dolls which break 
or become soiled and are often too heavy for 
little hands to grasp, or iron and tin toys which 
are apt to cut and bruise the little hands? 


’ Books and Games for Older Babies 


IN ee in regard to the older babies, teach 
them early the pleasure to be found in good 
books and outdoor games. Do not give them 
jewelry, silk stockings and useless knickknacks. 
A sled, a pair of roller or ice skates, sets of 
good books like the Nature studies, bird books, 
etc., with a few story-books by really good 
authors, are all suitable presents. Then there 
should be some home games or occupations for 
stormy days, such as a doll’s sewing machine, 
a set of carpenter’s tools or a jig saw, paper 
flower sets, and materials for making baskets 
and caning chairs. The other day I saw a 
fascinating little clock all in pieces, to be put 
together by a small clockmaker. Things of 
this sort teach an older child to think and to 
be ingenious,’ as well as helping him to while 
away many an hour which must be spent in 
the house on stormy winter days. Such would 
also be suitable gifts for a chronic little invalid. 


Christmas Trees and Christmas Dinners 


S REGARDS Christmas trees, a small, 
pretty little tree dressed with home-made 
articles is much better than an elaboratelaffair 
which takes much time and money to prepare. 
One of the prettiest little trees I have ever seen 
was only two feet high. It stood on a table cov- 
ered with a white cloth, and the entire decora- 
tions were white. Strings of white popcorn, 
balls of cotton sprinkled with mica to represent 
snow, some white glass bells, a funny cotton 
snowman and a few other white toys were on 
the tree. Unless electricity can be used to light 
the tree it is better to do without any illumina- 
tion. Candles are exceedingly dangerous and 
have caused many bad fires at Christmastime. 
Have the tree in the morning or early in the 
afternoon, so that the children may get over 
the excitement before bedtime and not be kept 
awake all night by overtired little brains. 
Christmas dinners and candies are respon- 
sible for a great many large bills from doctors, 
and yet with a little thought the children’s 
Christmas dinner may be made delicious and 
perfectly harmless. Children under six or 
eight years of age can seldom digest the rich 
meat of turkey, but a tender young chicken is 
generally harmless if the white meat is given 
to the children and it is cut up fine and chewed 
well. This may be preceded by a clear broth 
or cream of celery soup, and accompanied by 
one green vegetable, such as spinach, which 
should be well cooked and put through a sieve, 
and, if the child is more than two years old, a 
baked potato, with bread and butter. For 
dessert frozen junket, vanilla ice cream, a soft 
custard or blanc mange would be suitable and 
easily digested. This dinner should be served 
in the middle of the day, never at night. 


Home-Made Candy Best for Children 


T WOULD really be better to do without 
candy; but only a few families can resist hav- 
ing candy at this time of year. Here, as in the 
case of the Christmas dinner, then, let the chil- 
dren have their own special candy, and keep 
the rich confectionery belonging to the grown 
folks out of their way. Home-made candy is 
best for children; molasses and peppermint 
candy, gumdrops and barley sugar are all that 
should be allowed. Directly after a meal is 
the best time to give candy to a child, and then 
only one or two small pieces of one of these 
varieties should be given. If children are 
allowed to munch candy at will between meals 
a disordered stomach, with coated tongue and 
loss of appetite, is sure to result. Chocolate 
candy should not be given to children, it is far 
too rich for them; the same is true of nut 
candy and rich fruit candy. 

Teach the children early the pleasure of 
making their own gifts for members of the 
family; in this way they really are their own 
presents. Limit children’s gifts to the imme- 
diate family and to persons whom they love, 
and do not allow them to begin the very bad 
plan of promiscuous Christmas-giving. 

Children should be taught, also, to think of 
those less fortunate than themselves, and to 
let no Christmas Day go by without doing 


something to make a little poor child happy. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 
Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving amy advice or answering any questions about the mothers 


themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in The Journal. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Have You Tried 


Educator Wafers? 


You remember I told 
you last month that you 
would enjoy them. 


Every day my friends write 
me that they are buttering these 
whole wheat Wafers and serv- 
ing in place of bread. ‘They all 
agree that Educator Wafers— 
buttered—taste like the thing 
you like best. 


Now I want you to get ac- 


quainted with them, too. I want 
you to know how crisp, how delicious, 
how satisfying they really are. And 
I assure ‘you that once you do, you 
will never be without them in your 
home. 


I know that Educator Crackers 
are absolutely pure and good. Twenty- 
six years ago I helped my father, 
Dr. Wm. L. Johnson, make the first 
Educator Crackers. I continue to 
make them today. 


My father’s great aim in life was to 
give to the world a cracker containing 
all the nourishment that Nature put 
into the grains—a cracker to suit the 
taste, need and purse of every man, 
woman and child. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


The flour I use is freshly stone-ground 
in the good old-fashioned way. This con- 
serves the full food value of the grains. 


Then I bake in the same old ovens, in 
the same old way my father originated. 
This method of baking, plus the unique 
process of grinding, plus my father’s idea, 
is the real secret of the goodness of Edu- 
cator Crackers. That’s the reason for 
that crisp, delicate texture—that sweet nut- 
like flavor found in no other crackers. 


Here’s another thing. I personally sam- 
ple each day’s baking. I absolutely insist 
upon those qualities which have distin- 
guished Educator Crackers ever since 
their beginning. 


But remember, please, that Educator 
Wafers are only one of many varieties of 
Educator Crackers. 


I ask you to try the Toasterette, a perfect 
salad cracker—the Fruited, a sweetmeat 
of wholesome nourishment—the Water 
Cracker, delicious with cheese and coffee— 
and the Almonette, a unique biscuit for 
dainty luncheons and teas. 


And, mothers, don’t forget the Baby 
Educator, a food ring for teething infants. 
25 cts.a tin by mail, if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Then there’s the pretty metal Educator 
Ark,an ideal Christmas gift that can be used 
all the year as a cracker box for the nurs- 
ery. Filled to the roof with nourishing 
Educator Animal Crackers, the price is 50 
cents at your grocer’s. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


At any rate, ask your grocer for a tin of 
Educator Wafers today. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, order from us direct. I'll give 
your orders my personal attention. 

Send ten cents in stamps and your gro- 
cer’s name for assorted samples of Educator 
Crackers. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 


40 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
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INDIVIDUAL SALAD Fork 
| -SET.OF SIX, $4,00 














jf -—sCiBUTTER KNIFE = @ 
8 EACH, 95¢¢ 5 ‘ ORANGE SPOON 
Shah ae ‘ oe SET of SIX, $3.00 
SUGAR SHELL 
; EACH, 85c 
GRAVy LADLE 
EACH, $1.50 


~~ COLD Meat ForK: |. 
EACH, $100. 4 i 





BERRY SPOON 
EACH, $1.75 
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» HRISTMAS 
if) PROBLEM SOLVED | 


Your dealer can furnish you all 
the Community Silver pieces shown 
on this page at prices quoted. 
































While but one pattern is shown- 
THE SHERATON, and only the most 
popular gift pieces in this design- 
other designs, and any other pieces 
you may ae can be seen— 


A Alt your Dealers 
One Quality only— the ‘Des 
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Established 1848 





of 
Skinner's 
Satin 


(36 INCHES WIDE) 





is due to no accident. 
It is simply because for 
sixty-three years we 
have lived up to the 
determination to make 
the best satin lining 
possible to produce. 


Only the highest 
grade of silk is chosen 
for Skinner’s Satin — 
strong, elastic, lustrous 
fibers, which we weave 
into a fabric of match- 
less beauty and extra- 
ordinary wearing 
quality. 

Every yard of Skin- 
ners Satin,: before it 
leaves our mills, is 
closely inspected by 
three different sets of 
persons. No _imper- 
fections get by them. 





For your protection 
against imitations, the 
name “‘Skinner’s Satin” 
is woven in the selvage. 
If you don’t find it 
there, the satin isn’t 
Skinner’s. 


Skinner’s Satin is 
guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. If it 
does not, send the 
garment to any of 
our stores and we 
will reline it free of 
expense. 

Write for samples to Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 


ae ee ae eee 





NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all 
first-class dry-goods stores and 
is used by all manufacturers of 
first-class cloaks, furs and 
men’s clothing. 

“* Look for the Name 
in the Selvage.” 


When desired we furnish this 
label for ready-made 
garments: 








- 


“S_ SATIN SKINNER’S SAZINS 





te 






The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis — 

Skinner's Satin 

AND 1S GUARANTEED 

TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY | 


Wiliam Skinser & Sons. 











Good Manners and Good 


Form for Christmas 
By Eleanor Huntworth Phillips 


NOTE—This popular department will be continued during the coming year. Mrs. Phillips will be glad to 
answer by mail any inquiries about good manners and good form, provided a stamped, addressed envelope is in- 
closed. Address all letters to Mrs. Eleanor Huntworth Phillips, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Letter to New Son-in-Law 

My daughter has recently mar- 
ried a young man whom I have 
never met. I wish to write him a 
letter, but do not know what to say. 

INEXPERIENCED. 

If you are satisfied with your 
daughter’s choice I should bid her 
husband welcome in any kindly, 
motherly way that occurs to you. 
Try to think that you have met 
him and like him, and tell him so. 
You can then tell him some home 
incident that you think would 
interest him and make him feel at 
home with you. Your letter need 
not be long, but a little warm feel- 
ing goes a long way at such atime, 
and the expression of it gives much 
pleasure. 

Neglected Invitation 

A friend of mine was married 
about six months ago and I was 
too busy to send her a gift and even 
neglected to acknowledge her invi- 
tation. What is proper for me to do 
now that I have more leisure? D. 

I should write at once, explaining 
why you have not done so before, 
and your regret at the delay; and, 
if you wish to do so, send her the 
gift you would have sent six months ago. 
In these busy, strenuous days it is not 
always possible to attend to the courtesies 
of life promptly, much as one may wish 
to do so. Your friend will surely under- 
stand this. Moreover, your letter, if 
you make it sufficiently hearty and 
regretful, will be the ‘soft answer’’ which, we 
all know, “‘turneth away wrath.” 


Gifts Between College Girls and Boys 

Is it considered proper for a girl and boy 
who are not engaged to exchange such gifts as 
college pennants and sofa pillows, also books 
and jewelry? IRENE. 

It is quite proper to exchange college pen- 
nants, sofa pillows and books, but a girl should 
never receive a gift of jewelry from a man 
unless she is engaged to him. 

To Stop Exchanging Christmas Presents 

I have been exchanging Christmas presents 
with a lady older than myself for twelve or 
fifteen years. The presents are small ones, but 
I have reason to think that for some years there 
has been no real cordiality in the giving on 
either side. I do not wish to hurt her feelings, 
and so I feel awkward about speaking of the 
matter. What would you do? DousrTrut. 

I should simply stop sending a present to the 
lady in question this Christmas. You will 
probably not receive one from her next Christ- 
mas, and you will thus find the matter settled 
without any awkwardness. 

The Way to Mark Linen 

Will you please tell me which is correct in 
marking table linen, etc., to use your own 
monogram or your husband’s ? A READER. 

You should use your own monogram—that 
is, the initial letters of your first and middle 
names and of your husband’s surname, which 
has become yours by marriage. 

Girls’ Calls and Their Proper Exchange 

I live in the country all the year round. 
Last summer I was introduced to a girl of my 
own age, and so I called on her, expecting, of 
course, that she would call on me. But she 
never came all summer long. When she comes 
again next summer should I call again to 
see her? PERPLEXED PENELOPE. 

No, I should not call on her. It may be that 
she was prevented from returning your call by 
circumstances beyond her control. If so she 
will call on you next summer and explain her 
breach of courtesy. If she does not call and 
offers no explanation you will be forced to 
think that she does not have good manners. 


Taking a Partner’s Arm at Dances 

Is it proper for a young lady to take her part- 
ner’s arm before and after dancing? L. V. 

It is not customary now for a lady to take 
her partner’s arm either before or after danc- 
ing, though no longer than thirty years ago it 
was the universal custom. 


Christmas Present to Future Mother-in-Law 
I wish to give a Christmas present to the 
mother of my fiancé. I think she does not con- 
sider our family quite as good as hers, and I do 
not wish to seem to beg for her good will or 
love; but as she is my fiancé’s mother I would 
like to have her know that I care for her. 
Would it be proper for me to send her a small 
present? EpITH. 

It is, of course, perfectly proper for you to 
send your future mother-in-law a present at 
Christmas, but I should be most care- 
ful to have it small and unpreten- 
tious, though nice of its kind, such as 
a very fine linen handkerchief or 
something of a personal nature, sothat 
it can be looked upon more as a loving 
Christmas greeting than a Christmas 
present in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Refinement and dignity can 
be shown as well in a Christmas 
remembrance as in greater things. 








How to Register at a Hotel 

Is it incorrect for a lady to ac- 
company her husband to a hotel 
desk to register? 

A wife should not accompany her 
husband when he registers at a 
hotel. She should wait for him in 
the parlor or reception room until he 
has made all arrangements for both. 


To Ask for a Dish at the Table 
Will you please tell me if it is 
proper to say ‘‘ Pass me the bread”’ 
or “I will thank you for the bread”? 
Rots F. 
I should say: ‘Will you please 
pass me the bread?’’or “May I 
trouble you for the bread?” 


Who Sits at the Head of the Table? 
Will you kindly tell me who sits at 

the head of the table, the lady of the 

house or the gentleman? ELoIsE. 


The gentleman sits at the head 
of the table. 


When the Hostess Helps Herself 

In passing a dish at dinner or 
luncheon, if I am hostess should I 
help myself and then pass it to my 
guests? ETHEL. 
No, you should pass it to your guests, 
helping yourself only when it is returned 
to you. The custom of passing the dish 
to the hostess first, by the waitress, is 
simply that she may be sure the food is 
as it should be before it is served to her 
guests. When she passes it herself it is 
usually a dish which has not needed any special 
preparation. 


Bridezroom’s Dress at Day Weddin& 

Will you please tell me if it is necessary for 
the bridegroom to wear full dress at four 
o’clock in the afternoon? The bride is to wear 
a lace wedding gown. LAURA. 

No, the correct dress for the bridegroom at 
an afternoon wedding is the same that he 
would wear at a morning wedding: frock coat, 
white waistcoat, gray or black trousers, light 
gray necktie and light gloves. 

The Gentleman Should Order at a Café 

When dining at a café with a gentleman is 
it correct for a lady to give her order to the 
waiter herself, or should the gentleman do this 
for her? E. 

The gentleman should always give the order 
to the waiter at a café. He will consult the 
lady as to her wishes and then give the order. 


Wearing a Man’s Fraternity Pin 

A young man whom I have known for some 
time has begged me to wear his fraternity pin, 
but we are not engaged. I do not wish to hurt 
his feelings. Could I accept? SyLvia T. 

Fraternity pins are not regarded as the same 
as other jewelry. It is only a loan, not a gift. 
I see no reason why you should not wear it. 


What to Do With Place-Cards 


If I were invited to a luncheon where place- 
cards were used how should I use my card? 
And what are place-cards for? YOUNGSTER. 

Place-cards are to designate the places at 
the table reserved for the guests. They are not 
to be used at all, but as they often have very 
appropriate designs or mottoes on them they 
are usually intended to be taken away as sou- 
venirs. This is not always the case, however, 
and it would be wise to wait, before taking 


_ the card, until you see it done by others of 


the guests. 
Christmas Gifts to Friends or to Charities 
I am interested in work in a Settlement 
House in the city in which I live, and I want to 
make a donation to the special Christmas work 
they do for crippled children. I find I can only 
afford a sum sufficient for this by cutting down 
my other presents, and that there are ten— 
possibly twenty—persons to whom I give pres- 
ents who would not miss my gifts, as I should 
not miss theirs. Can I write and ask them to 
give me nothing this year because I wish to 
give to the Crippled Children’s Christmas Fund 
the value of my gifts to them? Did you ever 
know any one who had tried such a plan and 
made it work? Would it be in bad taste 
to do it? MARGARET. 
No, it would not be in bad taste, for the rea- 
son that any honest effort to make the world 
happier, in ever so small a degree, can never be 
in bad taste. I wish I could encourage you as 
to the satisfactory working out of your idea in 
the way you propose, but I am sorry to say 
the only plan I have known of did not succeed. 
I would not write to my friends, but I would 
systematically cut down the amount spent on 
each to the lowest figure that would purchase 
a gift that showed refinement and 
thought. Such gifts can be purchased 
for very little money, but they often 
take much thought and time. If 
you do this your friends will have no 
reason to feel hurt for a moment or 
two, in thinking, however unreason- 
ably, that you care more for your char- 
ities than for them; and you will have 
no misgivings that your Christmas 
thought has not been quite full enough. 











“No Trouble to Keep 


The House Clean 
Now, Mary!” 


Did you ever stop to think what 
poor andunsatisfactory toolsbrooms, 
dusters, dust-cloths, etc., are ? 


These ages-old implements leave 
a thick layer of dust on polished 
surfaces, which is the reason that 
dusters and dust-cloths are needed. 


If they leave this dust on the pol- 
ished surfaces where it can be seen, 
does it not seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that they deposit this same 
layer of dust everywhere — on the 
walls and back on the carpets 
again, even though it cannot be 
seen ? 


With Bicumoup Vacuum Cleaning 
the dust is not stirred up, but is 
collected without a chance to es- 
cape—all of it—and removed from 
the room and easily destroyed. 


_ The beauty of RicuMonpy Vacuum 
Cleaning is that wherever installed 
it always pays for itself. 


It pays for itself, first, because it 
does away with the annual or semi- 
annual tear-ups called house clean- 
ing (and house cleaning costs more 
than you think unless you have 
figured it out). 


It pays for itself, second, because 
it doubles and trebles the life of 
carpets, hangings, furniture, wall- 
paper, decorations; and keeps 
everything always bright and new. 


hicumonpy Vacuum Cleaning does 
away with the worst drudgery a 
woman knows: without any of the 
back-aches or annoyances of sweep- 
ing and dusting, it ensures an abso- 
lute cleanliness such as sweeping 
and dusting could never make 
possible. 


But even convenience and ease 
and perfect cleanliness are of sec- 
ondary importance when compared 
with the actual, traceable, provable 
saving of money that vacuum 
cleaning brings. 

Ricumonry Vacuum Cleaning may 
be installed in any building, large 
or small, old or new, town or coun- 
try. Wherever installed —in a ten 
room residence or a building which 
measures its floor space by the 
acre —it will pay for itself in from 
eighteen to thirty months. 


RICHMOND" 


Vacuum Cleaning 


embraces every provedly successful type of 
apparatus. Itincludes Hand Power Cleaners 
for $29.00; Ten Pound Portable Electric 
Cleaners for $73.00; and Built-in-the-house 
Plants for $225.00, to a 40 sweeper plant 
such as cleans Marshall Field’s store, all 
on our ‘‘Easy Payment Plan”’ of 50 cents 
per week and upward, or a liberal discount 
will be allowed for cash. 


The RICHMOND Portable Suction Cleaner 
shown in the illustration weighs but ten 
pounds instead of sixty. All that any 
portable cleaner can do, this one does. It 
ts simple in construction. There is noth- 
ing to wear out. There are no gears, no 
diaphragms, no valves. Nothing to jiggle 
loose. To operate simply attach to any 
electric lamp socket. Costs only 1c per 
hour to operate. 





Our “Special Agency Plan” 


enables live, energetic young men to 
become the Vacuum Clean- 
ing Representatives of their respective 
communities. Our ‘Special Corre- 
spondence Course in Salesmanship,’’ 
together with direct instructions from 
our trained representatives, insures 
success. Write for particulars. Local 
agents wanted everywhere. 











Send for booklet entitled “How 
"RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning Saves 
Money’”’; also reference book giving names 
of 1800 prominent installations all over 
the world. 


“‘Collect the Dust. Don’t Spread It.’’ 


THE MS¢Crum-HowELitCo 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
in the World. 


New York—604 Terminal Building 
Chicago —445 Rush St. 
Montreal — 15 Y Con- / ° 

cord Street Gia) 
_ Branches or agencies ters 
in other principal cities SS 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN ALL THE WORLD 














THE WINNING 9” 
BARBARA WORTH 


in the history of novel-making. 


HAROLD 
BELL WRIGHT ~ 


q ‘‘Our love for La Sefiorita is so great. 


Cover—Red and Gold 


One Continuous Printing 500,000 Copies 
Presses Running June 24th to November 14th 
@ Chicago Record-Herald—This is the largest single edition, first or last, on record 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 


Wholesome — Beautiful — Appropriate 
A Present-Day Story 


Vitalizing Reclamation, Capital and Business 


“A Book That Will Mould and Make Nations” 


You will cry if your heart is not hard—you will laugh if your life is not sad. 
You will laugh and cry in turn if your nature is responsive to romance. 


It is like the desert in the gentle moonlight, 
so big and wide. It is like the soft night under the stars, so deep.’’— Pablo to Barbara. 


=> Mr. Wright’s Books Selling Average 150,000 Every Month <6) 


A New Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of 





Jacket—In Colors 


‘That Printer of Udell’s,’’ ‘“The Shepherd of the Hills,’’ ‘The Calling of Dan Matthews’”’ 


THE WINNING % BARBARA WORTH 


The remarkable Illustrations were made on the scenes of the story by F. Graham Cootes and are 
Six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, 12mo, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 


@ ‘The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ for wholesomeness, plot, clear analysis, vitalization, love story and literature, combined, 
is the biggest novel ever issued from any American Press, and has attained a popularity that, probably, will never be surpassed. 


Press Opinions 


@ New York Times— Here is a novel right up to date. 

@ Minneapolis Tribune—The Story in its lofty entity is surcharged 
with the exceptional and perpetually ‘‘wholesome’’ genius of 
Harold Bell Wright. 

@ Chicago Record-Herald—It is a novel with ‘‘body,’’ with a large 
and timely idea back of it, with sound principles under it, and 
with a good crescendo of dramatic thrills. 

@ Buffalo Courier—A skillful blending of light and shade, the joy 
of loving and living, the tragedy of sorrow and the pain of regret, 
but always behind it all is the resistless current of the life stream 
moving on to the end. 


@ Boston Globe— To the reader the characters will appear as real as 
friends they know —all of their aims, and likes and hatreds being por- 
trayed as true to life as snapshots caught by moving-picture cameras. 
@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘‘’The Calling of Dan Matthews’’ was a 
fine tale, ‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills’? was an inspiration. And 
now he sends us ‘The Winning of Barbara Worth’’—the best 
thing he has done so far * * a twentieth century epic. 


@ Dallas News—Mr. Wright has gained a most comprehensive 
grasp of the social and industrial forces that are at work in the 
development of the Nation that not is but is to be. 

@ Rochester Post Express— Absorbing from the first page to the 
last. America needs such tales as his recording the mighty deeds 
of men who have tamed the wilderness. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright, Bound in Uniform Style With the Above. 
“The Shepherd of the Hills” 


“That Printer of Udell’s” 





A Christmas Package 


G This Illustration shows a copy of ‘‘The Winning 
of Barbara Worth’”’ ready for delivery to a customer, 
wrapped and tied with special “*‘Barbara Package Band’’ 
(no ordinary string used). A _ beautiful package for 
presenting to a friend or can be sent through the mail 
at ordinary book postage rate (it is not sealed). If 
you ask for it, your dealer will sell you a copy of 
*“The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ wrapped and tied 
with special “‘ Barbara Package Band,’’ like shown in 
illustration, without extra charge. It is beautiful and 
appropriate as a gift for all people everywhere. 


q ‘*The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ is another star 
in the author’s crown of success and the brightest of 
them all. 


@ New York Tribune—Mr. Wright paints his background with 
minute strokes, and fills it with a multitude of firmly sketched 
characters. 

@ Buffalo Evening News—The Story is told with plenty of power, 
discrimination of character, analysis of emotion, all the technique 
of the novelist’s art. 


With Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, Each $1.50 
“The Calling of Dan Matthews” 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold—Or Send Your Order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


g Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most 
popular living author because his books “‘make good.’’ By special arrange- 
ment 250,000 copies of “‘The Calling of Dan Matthews,’’ the most widely 


discussed book in the world, have been published in the Popular Edition. 
Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark ‘* Life Stories’’: ‘‘’That Printer of Udell’s,’? ‘‘The 
Shepherd of the Hills’’ and ‘‘The Calling of Dan Matthews”? are all now published in 
the Popular Edition and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 


@ ‘The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ will not be published in the popular edition. 





A Delightful Christmas Classic 


THE UNCROWNED KING 


By Harold Bell Wright 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (434 x 7). 
Bound in Red and Gold—Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net. 


New York Tribune — It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 

Buffalo Evening News —‘ it represents dreams of artistic magnificence.” 

Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch —‘ The secret of his power is the same God-given secret that inspired 
Shakespeare and upheld Dickens.” 

Grand Rapids Herald —‘ It is the greatest story since Bunyan's ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’”’ 

Omaha World-Herald — It is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering.” 


| 


| 


The large number of letters the publishers have received 
with reference to "The Calling of Dan Matthews" have been 
gratifying, and the many discussions over this "skillfully 
mapped battle-field of human souls" have been encouraging, 
while every attempt to answer it has proven a failure—there 
is no answer. 

Dan Matthews would not have been Dan Matthews had he not 
done as he did, and if Dan Matthews had not been himself he 
would not be a character representative of real life. There 
is not a true heart of any reader that would have Dan Matthews 
other than himself. 

Ultimate good must result from the publication of "The 
Calling of Dan Matthews." This was the purpose of the author 
and the incentive of the publisher. 


BOOK CATALOG FREE 


Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. 
Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter million buyers testify to the 
advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your orders. Our prices are 
convincing. Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library Orders. 





Our mammoth catalog, size 8% x 5% inches, 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 
savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us 
for it today. Bargains on every page. 





THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 
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More Money for 
Clever Cooks! 


$500.00, 


Awaiting December’s Vic- 
tors in Armour’s Monthly 
Kitchen EconomyContest 


HIS great Kitchen Economy 
Contest has started a nation-wide 
Domestic Science Movement. 


American housewives are not only 
winning generous cash prizes—they are 
learning culinary secrets that enable 
them to combat successfully the ever- 
increasing high cost of living. 


We award this monthly $500 for 
economical recipes and practical sug- 
gestions for using Armour’s Extract of 
Beef—-the greatest of all aids to good 
living and economy combined. 


How Armour’s Extract of Beef 
Cuts Table Expenses 


Armour’s Extract of Beef is simply pure 
concentrated beef favor. Add a little to every 
meat dish for richness—use it in warming up 
cold meats and utilizing left-overs. 


For instance, the cold roast beef or lamb, or 
the nice little piece of steak left from last 
night’s dinner are almost a hopeless proposition 
the next day. 


Nobody likes them cold —there is no gravy 
left in which to warm them up. 

One quarter of a teaspoonful of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef solves the trouble. Combined 
with a spoonful each of butter and flour and 
a cup of boiling water, it makes a richer and 
better gravy than even the juice from the meat 
produced. 


Chopped or sliced and heated in this gravy, 
your left-over meat tastes better than at the 
first serving. Two good dinners for the price 
of one. 

The cheaper cuts of meat, lacking in flavor, 
but highly nutritious, become rich and epi- 
curean dishes when you add a little Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 

Don’t make any more soup stock. <A tea- 
spoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef and a 
quart of boiling water give you better stock 
than a day’s boiling, skimming and straining 
will produce, and at far less cost. 





How to Win Prizes in 
Kitchen Economy Contest 


Just study the uses of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef in some of the ways we have sug- 
gested, and tell us how you find it most valu- 
able—the recipes you are using or that you 
may discover—the ways in which it saves you 
money. 

For the best recipes and suggestions, we will 
divide the $500 into cash prizes as follows: 


First $5, Second $3 
Third $2, Fourth $1 


Prizes Awarded in Every 
State Every Month 


In sending in your contributions please ob- 
serve these rules: 


Write plainly, on one side of the paper only, 
and put your name at the top of every page. 


Pin letter, recipes and all matter you submit 
firmly together, that no loose sheets may be 
misplaced. 

Prizes are awarded by the Domestic Science 
Department of Armour & Company. 


You may compete every month—wina prize 
every month if you can. 

Send for Armour’s Monthly “Cook Book.”’ This 
little book is published monthly for the benefit 
of all women who enter our Kitchen Economy 
Contest. It announces the prize winners, gives 
the prize-winning recipes, and generally aids you 
in reducing your household expenses and winning 
your own prizes. Sent free on request. 


ARMOUR stp COMPANY 


Prize Contest Dept. 9, Chicago 





> . 
Armour’s Bouillon Cubes 
Make Best Bouillon at Lowest Cost 
Prepared from the finest ingredients, perfectly 
seasoned, Stimulating, healthful, delicious. 12 
cubes wrapped in paraffined paper and packed 
in an air-tight tin box, cost only 30 cents. 























Can I Economize 


at Christmas? 
By Marion N. Godkin 


Little Chats on Reducing Household Expenses 


NOTE—Mrs. Godkin has had a peculiarly wide experience in practical home economics, and will gladly try to 
help other housekeepers to solve the question of reducing domestic expenses so far as it may be possible for her 
to do so, either on this page, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Please address Mrs. Marion 
N. Godkin, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


One Way to Use Up Cold Fowl 


Is there a way of using up cold fowl or 
turkey? A Younc WIFE. 


The remains of cold fowl or turkey need not 
be thrown aside, as they make excellent mince. 
Cut off the meat, free from skin, bone and 
sinew, then chop it, season it with salt, pepper 
and grated nutmeg, and put it into a saucepan 
with sufficient white sauce to moisten it. Let 
it simmer, without boiling, till quite hot, stir- 
ring all the time. Serve on a hot dish. If 
desired poached eggs may be placed on the top 
of the mince. Put a piece of toasted bread 
between the eggs and decorate with a border of 
mashed potatoes. Neat joints of cold turkey 
may be fried. Dip them into beaten eggs and 
then into fine breadcrumbs. Fry in smoking- 
hot fat until they are lightly browned. Serve 
with white sauce made from the bones and 
trimmings of the turkey. 


What to Do With Left-Over Pudding 


What can be done with the fragments of a 
Christmas pudding? Mrs. H. T. 


Line a pie-plate with good pastry, fill it with 
small pieces of the pudding, cover it with 
another crust, and bake it in a hot oven. To 
make the pastry: Sift two cupfuls of flour on 
a baking-board and add a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Then cut up two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of lard in the 
flour in pieces half an inch square, put them 
into a bowl, and mix to a firm paste with a 
beaten egg, the strained juice of half a small 
lemon, and a very little cold water. Flour the 
board and the rolling-pin and roll the pastry 
out; fold in three, turn the rough edges toward 
you and roll out again, continuing this for five 
times; for the last two rollings sprinkle over a 
few drops of lemon juice. 

Peeling Apples Without Waste 

Is there a way of peeling apples so that there 
will be very little waste? HOUSEKEEPER. 

Before peeling apples for pies, sauce or com- 
potes it is a good plan to place them in the 
oven for a few minutes, as this facilitates the 
removal of the skin. Hot water should first be 
poured over them. They should then be 
drained and placed on the top shelf of the oven 
for a few minutes, the door being left ajar. 
At the end of this time the apples should be 
removed and the skin lightly pared off with a 
sharp knife, when there will be much less waste 
than if they were peeled in the ordinary 
manner. 


An Economical Soup 


I am an inexperienced housekeeper, and I 
would like to know if an economical soup may 
be made from the trimmings and bones cut 
from a steak, and the bones from a roast. 

BEGINNER. 

An excellent home soup for a small family 
may be made from the trimmings and bones 
cut from a steak before broiling, and from the 
bones from a rib roast, which are generally cut 
out and thrown away after weighing. These 
should always be ordered sent with the meat 
and used for soup. Allow one quart of soup to 
three or four persons. Skim well, adding a 
little cold water now and then during the first 
hour, and, as the soup reaches the boiling point, 
skim thoroughly each time. Keep the sauce- 
pan closely covered so that the flavor will not be 
lost, and let the soup simmer very slowly so that 
the quantity will not be reduced. If it should 
boil away pour in as much hot water as may be 
needed, and add the vegetables or thickening. 
Vegetables should be added long enough 
before serving the soup to allow them to be 
thoroughly cooked. Rice, sago and pearl bar- 
ley are good additions to meat soups, as are 
also macaroni and vermicelli. 


Uses for Spent Tea Leaves 


Will you kindly tell me if there are any uses 
for spent tea leaves? M. H. H. 


Tea leaves are frequently used for sweeping 
carpets. It is not a very safe thing to do, for 
maids are not always particular about soaking 
the leaves first, or drying them, and the color 
is apt to come out of the carpet. A little 
common salt sprinkled over the carpet will be 
found much better to use; it attracts the dust, 
brings up the colors of the carpet, and effect- 
ually prevents moths getting into the pile. 
But tea leaves are invaluable for other uses. 
Save the spent ones for three or four days, soak 


.them in a tin pail for about an hour, then 


strain off the leaves through a sieve, and the 
tea water left will make a capital wash for all 
varnished paint; it makes it look equal to new 
and cleanses it from all impurities. Oilcloth 
and window-sash should always be cleaned 
with this wash, and it is better than anything 
else for window-panes, looking-glasses and 
picture-glass. But it must not be used on 
unvarnished paint-work. 


To Avoid Burning Food in Cooking 


Please let me know of some simple culinary 
devices by which burnt food can be avoided 
while cooking. Mrs. E. F. E. 

There are various simple culinary devices 
by which burnt food, always annoying and 
not infrequently expensive as well, may be 
avoided. If, for instance, a few spoonfuls of 
water are first boiled in a saucepan which is to be 
used for cooking milk the milk will not burn. 
Slightly greasing the inside of the pan with 
butter acts in like manner, and also prevents 
curdling; while a common glass marble put 
into a saucepan containing milk or sauce, by 
performing the office of a spoon and keeping 
the contents automatically stirred, has a pre- 
cisely similar effect, and saves the cook a great 
deal of time, trouble and anxiety. Scorched 
milk may often be freed from any unpleasant 
taste by instantly lifting the pan from the 
stove without shaking, so that the burnt part 
may not mingle with the rest, standing the ves- 
sel in a bowl of cold water for from five to ten 
minutes, and then gently pouring off rather 
more than three parts of the quantity, leaving 
the ill-flavored dregs behind. A basin of water 
placed in the oven obviates damage from a too 
hot fire. A tray of sand set under tins contain- 
ing rich cakes, and greased paper spread over 
them, will screen the dough from the heat. 


A Soup-Stock-Pot 


Will you please tell me if a stock-pot is 
difficult to keep going? Anna G. 


A stock-pot is not difficult to keep going. 
An iron saucepan answers the purpose, or a 
saucepan with a well-fitted lid. Into it put all 
the scraps which would otherwise be thrown 
away, such as broken bones, pieces of beef, car- 
casses of chicken and game of all kinds. Cover 
them with cold water, put on the lid, allow the 
saucepan to stand at the side of the fire until 
the water boils, then draw the pan to a cooler 
place and let the contents simmer very gently 
for three or four hours. When all the goodness 
has been drawn out of the meat strain off the 
liquor and use it for soup or gravy. 


To Prevent Milk From Becoming Sour 


How can I prevent milk from becoming sour 
if kept over night? Mrs. B. B.D. 

To prevent milk from becoming sour if kept 
over night it should be warmed over the fire 
until the fingertip cannot be held in it for more 
thanamoment. At this temperature it should 
be removed and placed in a clean screw-top 
glass fruit-jar, the cover screwed on and the 
jar placed in a bowlful of cold water. The 
water should be changed once or twice until 
the milk has cooled, when it will keep for a 
considerable time, depending of course on the 
weather; but it may in some cases be perfectly 
fresh for use after two or three days. 


How to Soften a Hard-Boiled Ege 


Will you please tell me how I can soften a 
hard-boiled egg? A Home Cook. 


When an egg has been boiled too long it can 
be softened instantly again by lifting the sauce- 
pan off the fire, quickly placing it under the 
tap, and allowing a good stream of cold water 
to run into it. The sudden shock in changing 
from hot to cold water has the curious effect of 
softening the egg. This is a splendid way to 
secure consistency in cooking for invalids. 


What to Do With Cold Potatoes 
Please give me some ways for using up cold 
potatoes. Emma. 


Cold potatoes may be used up in numerous 
ways. They may be fried, sautéed, or made 
appetizing by many other methods. Boiled 
potatoes should never be reheated and served 
again as boiled potatoes, for in that guise they 
have a peculiar warmed-up flavor which is not 
pleasant. Cold potatoes when rubbed through 
a sieve are useful in making fishcakes, cro- 
quettes, cold meat pies and curried potatoes. 
When sliced they make an excellent salad if 
properly and liberally seasoned with salad 
dressing. A little finely chopped parsley 
should be sprinkled over the salad as a garnish. 


The Way to Keep Exés Fresh 
Can you give me a few hints on keeping eggs 
a long time? INTERESTED. 


Eggs may be packed small end down in 
lime-water, or they may be packed small end 
down in salt, and will keep perfectly fresh for 
several months. Simply take a flat-bottomed 
stone jar, cover it with salt, plant the eggs, ° 
points down, in the salt, cover entirely with an- 
other layer of salt, then put another layer of 
eggs; and continue to do this until the jar is 
full, the eggs, of course, being thoroughly cov- 
ered with salt. These eggs must be kept in a 
cold dry place. Eggs may also be placed in the 
same manner in bran or oats. They will not 
keep as long, however, as those packed in salt. 
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Right off the vines! 


REEN, tender, deli- 

cious—“hese are the 

peas we use for Campbell’s 
Pea Soup. 


They cost us twice what 
we would have to pay for 
dried peas such as ordina- 
rily used. But the flavor 
is worth the difference. 


The question of cost 
never enters into the 
quality of 


Campi, 
SOUPS 


These peas come right from 
our own farms and are made 
into soup the same day—boiled, 
rubbed through fine colanders, 
and blended with rich milk and 


uncolored creamery butter. 


Topped with a tablespoonful 
of whipped cream and served at 
one of your dinner affairs or 
dainty luncheons, this perfect 
soup is a delight both to the eye 
and the palate. It brings the 
flavor of springtime to your ta- 
ble in mid-winter if you choose. 

You cannot realize the ex- 
ceptional quality of Campbell’s 
Soups until you try them. That 
is the only way. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 


Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okrir 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 





\ 21 KINDS 
Jos @, 
. \ EY CAMPBELL: 

Just add hot water, bring iy CAMDEN. Wd, Soa 
to a boil, and serve. at 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosEpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 





When sleigh-bells jing!e and 
pulses tingle 
And frost is in the air 
This bouncing boy finds 
health and joy 
In Campbell’s luscious \ 
fare. 
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CHRISTMAS BOXES OF 





ranes Xmen 


[THE CORRECT 


dan 


WRITING PAPER] 


ADD THEM TO YOUR LIST 


HE surest thing you can give for a Christmas present to 

almost anyone, is a Christmas box of Crane’s Linen Lawn. 

Such a present is surest to please. Everyone likes fine writing 
paper, and when the fine writing paper carries with it an indefin- 
able air of quality, and is put up in various assortments, in variously 
decorated, beautiful boxes, each one of which can be used after- 
ward for gloves, handkerchiefs, veils and so forth, then Crane’s 
Linen Lawn Christmas boxes become the solution of most of your 
‘*What shall I give?’’ problems. 


The boxes are of various styles, at various prices, with design 
hand-painted, stamped and embellished in colors and gold, but 
whatever the box and whatever the price you pay, the paper inside 
is always the best because it is always Crane’s Linen Lawn. ‘These 
boxes are Christmas presents not only for women, but there are 
also suitable designs in various sizes appropriate as presents for men. 


For sale generally wherever good stationery is sold, but if you 
cannot procure these boxes from your dealer, write us and we 
will give you the name of a dealer who will supply you. 


NEW YORK 





TRADE-MARK 


EATON, CRANE AND PIKE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


To give you some idea of the variety 
of assortment in each different de- 
sign, we will mention a few of the 
stylesof one of theattractive designs. 
In these the boxes are covered with 
Dresden White, fabric-finish paper 
with adainty, hand-stamped design, 
either Holly or Poinsettia in natural 
colorings. ‘There are seven styles 
with the following numbers, sizes 
and prices: 


No. 11/500 1 quire, letter size, $ .50 
No. 11/387 2 quires, 1 each note and letter 
sizes, oblong box with hinged cover, $1.00 
No. 11/389 3 quires, letter size, flat box 
with hinged cover, $1.50 
No. 11/390 4 quires: 2 quires letter size 
paper and 2 quires correspondence cards, gold 
edges, oblong box with hinged cover, $2.50 
No. 11/391 2 quires, 1 each note and letter 
sizes, uprightcabinetwith hingedcover, $1.00 
No. 11/392 3 quires, assorted sizes, up- 
right cabinet with hinged cover, $1.50 
No. 11/393 4 quires, assorted sizes, up- 
right cabinet with hinged cover, $2.00 





TRADE-MARK 
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Baking Powder 
made from 

Royal Grape 
Cream 


of 
Tartar 
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grapes - 
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HAVE FOUND OUT 
es CHRISTMAS 





A Miniature Grocery Store 


made at home by the father of the family 
gave great joy to some little children in one 
home last Christmas. Several clean wooden 
boxes were first selected. Two small count- 
ers were made, and along the inside some 
bins were added, labeled ‘‘ Sugar,” “ Flour,” 
“Salt,” etc. These bins were filled with the 
supplies mentioned, and toy scoops were 
put in them. Several shelves were then 
made, to be hung on the wall behind the 
counters. On these shelves were placed 
sample packages, which may be obtained 
from manufacturers. The next task was 
harder. Several small showcases were made 
out of isinglass, with passepartout binding. 
Within these were placed some small cakes, 
baked by the mother, and some candy. At 
one end of the counter was set a small desk, 
with blotter, pens, ink, tiny pencils and 
small pads of paper for taking orders. A 
cash register, bought at a toy store, was 
added; also a ball of twine and a roll of 
paper, as well as a pair of scales. The joy 
this gift brought amply repaid the father for 
his work. a; 


Plum Puddings Make Delectable Gifts 


especially welcome when the housekeeper is 
known to be a good cook. Prepare the pud- 
dings about two weeks before Christmas, 
and bake or steam them in pound baking- 
powder tins. When they are done set them 
away until Christmas Eve. Each should 
then be done up in paraffin paper, covered 
by a holly-decorated paper napkin and tied 
with a red ribbon. yee ae 


A Pretty Gift for an Invalid 


is a linen pillow-slip. Its cool softness will 
bring relief and rest. It may have an initial, 
a monogram or a spray of flowers worked 
on one end, but frills and trimmings should 
be avoided. E. M. 


Clothes-Hanzers That Take Up Little Room 


are sensible gifts, and are easy for a little girl 
to make. The hooks from wornout stocking 
supporters may be utilized. To one end of a 
short piece of ribbon, an inch and a half wide, 
sew the hook, and to the other a large safety- 
pin, the ribbon being about an inch and a 
half in length after it is sewed to the hook 
and pin. Where closet space is limited these 
little hangers are very welcome, and they 
are also useful when one is traveling. 

If You Make Good Candy oe 
here is a suggestion for your Christmas 
presents: Have a picture taken of yourself 
while making candy. Dress as attractively 
as possible, with white gown, white apron, 
white shoes and a little cap. Paste your 
picture upon some pretty boxes, pound and 
half-pound sizes. Fill the boxes with assort- 
ments of home-made sweets, and tie them 
up with red ribbon. BALTIMORE. 


Holly Coat-Hangers 


are a novelty, and may be made as follows: 
Shirr a yard of green ribbon, two inches and a 
half wide, on each side of the hanger. Buy 
a yard of red ribbon, one inch and a half 
wide, and cut it in circles. Stitch these cir- 
cles together, stuff with cotton batting and 
sprinkle with sachet powder. Attach these 
“holly berries” to the covered hanger with 
green baby ribbon, which should also be used 
to cover the hook of the hanger. M.H. L. 


There are Other Good Gifts for the Sick 


besides flowers, which are usually very ex- 
pensive at Christmastime. A small bottle 
of lavender salts, a cup and saucer, a pretty 
basket, an assorted package of ‘Paper nap- 
kins with a quotation or greeting written 
on each—all these would be acceptable. A 
small picture or motto, or some little gift 
that will while away a tedious hour, will 
bring more pleasure in the end than the 
flowers. AN INVALID. 


For the New Mothers in a Hospital 


who may be poor and lonely at this season, 
pretty baby jackets may be made of inex- 
pensive material. Such a gift, accompanied 
by an envelope sachet and a card of the 
Madonna and Child, will give them great 
happiness and bring the beautiful season 
closer to them. Mrs. F.C. S. 


In Trimming a Tree for Poor Children 


do not use expensive ornaments, which re- 
main on the tree after the distribution of 
gifts, and must be stored for another year. 
Children of the poorer classes are much bet- 
ter satisfied if the tree is entirely stripped, 
and if the decorations consist of strings of 
popcorn, candy canes, gilded nuts, or nuts 
wrapped in silver and gilt paper, candy bags, 
etc., the children’s pleasure will be doubled. 
As far as possible hang all gifts on the tree, 
because whatever is received will seem more 
valuable if the children can say, “It came 
off the Christmas tree.” M.L. H. 


NOTE—This department, which will be continued 
next year, isan “‘ Exchange ”’ of ideas — of any helpful 
hint, Whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the 
nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the 





house — to which any Journal reader is cordially invited 
to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea 
accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused 
ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the 
hint itself, to The Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,” 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
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OW forthecold! Here isaroom- 

ful of good clean warmth. Vo 
smoke. No odor. No ashes. No waste. 
Itisquickand ready. Scratcha match. 
Light the wick. You get a clean hot 


flame in a jiffy. 


The secret is perfect combustion. The 
oil burns upclean. It gives neither soot 


nor odor. 


You needn’t give a thought to 
smoke, 

The wick of the Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater can’t turn 
high enough to smoke. ‘The pat- 
ented burner prevents. Just light 
the heater and go about your dress- 
ing or reading or housework. 

You'll have glowing warmth 
before you know it. 

And you can easily carry this 
cheery comforter from room to 
room. The top, base ring and legs 
are stamped steel—light and strong. 

The drum comes in plain steel, 
or rustless turquoise blue enamel— 
with nickel trimmings. The Perfec- 
tion looks like a bright, clean, homey 
friend. And it is a friend—a good 
friend to snuggle up to on shivery 
mornings. 

It holds a gallon of oil and keeps 
On giving out cheer and comfort for 
nine steady hours without refilling. 

Kerosene witha good burner and 
proper combustion is an ideal fuel. 


You get only clean qutck heat. 


It gives quick heat without fuss 
or bother. You burn it while you 
want it—then turn it out. You have 
no waste. 

The Perfection Smokeless Oil 
Heater burns kerosene oil as it 
should be burned. 

It gives you nothing but the 
cheer and the heat. 

On chilly mornings, during cold 
snaps, in bedroom and parlor, from 
cellar to attic, you’ll find the Per- 
fection a ready, cheery comforter. 

The Perfection Smokeless Oil 
Heater is 25 inches high and weighs 
only 1134 pounds. The low price 
will probably surprise you. Get one 
now. Have it all winter— ready 
for instant use. 

Sold wherever good stoves are 
sold. Ask your dealer to show you 
a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater. 
Be sure it's a PERFECTION. If 
your dealer shouldn’t have it, write 
us. We will see that you are sup- 
plied. Address our nearest agency 


PERFECTION 


Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 
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The “Universal” 
Coffee Percolator 


excels all other ways 
of making coffee 
because 
the per- 
colation is 
completed 
before the 









by its delicious aroma, 
fine flavor and the 
absence of the 
bitter taste 
caused by 
boiling. 


If you want 
to know what 
perfect coffee 
is like, try the 
“Universal.” 
For the Table 


The “Universal”’ 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows that Tea 
leaves should not steep too long, 
and that Tea Balls are drippy and 
inconvenient. 

In the “Universal”’ 
Tea Ball Tea Pot the 
Tea Ball remains 
in the Pot, and 
when 
the tea 
has steeped 
enough is 
raised from the 
water and suspended above it, inside 
the cover. Thelast cup is the same as 
the first, and every cup Perfect Tea. 












The “Universal”’ 
Samovar 


has a Tea Ball 
(like the Pot 
above), also a 
lamp that boils 
the water in 
seven minutes, 
and a faucet to 
pour from. 







For Afternoon 
Teas or Tea at 
any time! 


The “Universal”’ 
Chafing Dish 


is made to cook with, not as most 
others are, a warming pan for serving 
, food cooked 
beforehand. 


In every 
detail of 
design and 

construc- 
tion the 

‘“Universal’’ 

embodies in copper the distinction 

of the finest Sterling. More than 
that, it has a stove that makes it as 
easy to cook in as on a gas range. 

Write for Large Book of “Universal” 

Helps to Housekeepers. Free. 

Best dealers everywhere sell the ‘‘Universal.’’ 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
203 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
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For the Child Who Loves to Paint 


such a gift as that described here will be 
appreciated: Buy a wooden washbench and 
stain or paint it green. Cover the top with 
green blotting paper secured by thumb- 
tacks. The paper may be changed when it 
becomes soiled. Make pockets of green 
denim to hold paint-box, brushes, papers, 
etc., and tack them to the upright ends of 
the bench. There should be a chair of the 
proper height to go with the bench; also a 
waste-basket. S. 0. W. 


Leaves of White Icing for Christmas Cakes 


may be made as follows: Cut the foundation 
leaves from white bobinet—two sizes, if you 
choose. Smooth them over a greased bottle 
to give a little curve to the leaves; then 
squeeze the icing from a confectioner’s tube 
on the leaves, in lines like the fronds of a 
fern. When the leaves are dry they may 
easily be slipped off the board or pan and 
arranged on the icing of the cake while it is 
still soft. If the fronds are placed close 
together the cloth foundations will not show. 
This decoration may be made very beautiful. 


sf ; 
For the New Baby vane 


a pretty present may be made by using one 
yard of double-width fine white net. Whip 
the edge to a lace beading, and on the bead- 
ing full an edge of Valenciennes lace. Pink 
or blue baby ribbon may be run through the 
beading, with soft rosettes at each corner. 
This cover may be used to throw over the 
baby carriage when the baby is ns 


Little Bags of Tea 


would be an acceptable gift for an invalid or 
for an elderly person. Make little bags of 
white cheesecloth and fill them with a very 
good quality of tea. One of the bags should 
be dropped into a cupful of boiling water 
whenever a cup of tea isdesired. The bag is, 
of course, to be thrown away afterward. 


, MONTREAL. 
A “Money Belt” 


made one grandmother very happy last 
Christmas. Twenty new, shining quarters 
were glued on a piece of black velvet ribbon. 
It was a new way to give money, and the 
novelty added fun to the gift. Bebe Re 


When Making Fancy Aprons 


for Christmas gifts work a buttonhole at 
each end of the waistband, and tie ribbons 
in for strings. They are easily untied when 
the apron is washed, and add a pretty touch 
to the gift. be ge 2 


An Exchanze of Simple Gifts 


costing not more than twenty-five cents 
each, was arranged in one wealthy family last 
Christmas, and the amount generally ex- 
pended was given to charity. This saved 
much time and trouble, usually taken to 
select gifts for people who already had a 
generous supply of beautiful things, and 
a number of poor children were made 
happy. N.F. M. 

Fancy Boxes are Pretty Gifts 
and may be easily made by covering paste- 
board boxes of the desired size with wall 
paper of a tasteful pattern. Use library 
paste, and fit the paper as neatly as possible. 
A set of boxes of one design will make an 
acceptable gift for a young girl, to be used 
in a bureau drawer. Mrs. C 

For Pinning Gifts on the Tree 
dress clothespins in fancy tissue paper as 
dolls or flowers, or like Santa Claus. The 
novel effect will please the little folks. 

A Man’s Laundry Bag ©. 
is a gift which will be appreciated if made 
in this way: Run a hoop of good size in the 
top, finished with a two-inch heading. The 
charm lies in the fact that a man may stand 
“almost anywhere”’ and toss soiled collars 
and cuffs, and even a rolled-up shirt, into its 
capacious depths, the mouth being always 
open. PENN. 


When Puzzled What to Do 


for a little child for Christmas make a bag of 
bright-colored silk and fill it with new pen- 
nies, the size of the bag depending on the 
number of penniesto begiven. H.M. B. 


Animal Cookies Made for the Tree 


are much more easily fastened on the boughs 
if small brass rings are inserted in the dough 
before the baking. Do this right after the 
cookies have been cut out. F. M. F. 


A Christmas Gift a Child Can Make 


is a decorated tablet, which is always useful 
on the hall table for recording messages. 
Buy any kind of a tablet and carefully re- 
move the cover so that the cloth binding 
will not be spoiled. Make a new cover from 
bright red mounting board, and decorate it 
with holly leaves cut from white paper, 
which the child may afterward color green. 
The leaves may be arranged in bunches or 
wreaths. Mrs. H.N. B 


When Making Candy Bags 


for Christmas trees line each one with 
paraffin paper. The lining will stitch on 
the sewing-machine with the net, and the 
candy will be much more palatable for the 
extra care taken. J. MacD. 




















AVE you ever experienced the delightful comfort, 
the cozy warmth of a knitted muffler? PHOENIX 
MUFFLERS are a permanency among the essentials 

of the well-dressed women and men of America. Their utility, 
protection and smart appearance have won a firm footing in 
the esteem of all who have worn them. 


PHOENIX MUFFLERS fit beautifully, lie snug and close 
to the neck and under every condition of service retain their 
smooth, dressy appearance. They are indispensable to the 
woman who finds fur neck dressings overheating or burden- 
some. Exquisitely woven, they are so knit as to provide the 
requisite warmth without weight or oppressiveness. 

The smart and exclusive styles shown for the current sea- 
son are the “final word” in muffler-making; their unique de- 
signs and flawless weaves commend them at sight to carefully 
dressed people. There is a PHOENIX MUFFLER for every 
special use—day or evening, dress or ordinary wear, for men, 
women and children. 


Silk, wool or mercerized. 50c, $1.00, $1.50, up to $5.00. 
Phoenix English Scarfs 50c to $15.00, at dry goods shops 
and men’s outfitters. Packed in special holiday boxes, 
Phoenix Mufflers and Scarfs are particularly suitable gifts. 


Be sure that you ask for PHOENIX MUFFLERS — it is the certainty 
of securing the BEST. Look for the Phoenix label. 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 


226 Broadway, Milwaukee 


You can now enjoy the year 
‘round comfort and elegance of 
pure Silk Hosiery exclusively 
without extra outlay. More re- 
markable even is the definite 
guarantee accompanying each 
box. PHOENIX GUARANTEED 
SILK HOSE make the most attract- 
ive and acceptable Holiday Gifts. 


SILK HOSE 


4 PAIRS GUARANTEED 3 MONTHS 
WOMEN’S MEN’S 


No. 365, medium | No. 370, Winter No. 285, medium | No. 281, Winter 
weight. . 75c weight .. $1 weight . 50c | weight . . 75c 
4 pair box $3.00 | 4 pair box $4.00 4 pair box $2.00 | 4 pair box $3.00 


Heels and toes are so expertly woven that we guarantee to replace withanew pair, 
absolutely FREE, each pair that wears holes within a quarter year from date of pur- 
chase. At good dealers or direct from us on receipt of price, style number and size. 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 226 Broadway, Milwaukee 
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Mothers 
write us. 


They tell us what sturdy boys 
and girls Ralston Wheat Food 
makes of their children — how 
much the children like it. Thou- 
sands of mothers have written — 
this is what they say: 


“Ralston begins in goodness where all 
others leave off.” 


“Tasty, healthful and wholesome.” 

*‘Used Ralston in preference to all 
others for over five years—the children are 
delighted with it.” 

“No breakfast food is as easily digested 
as Ralston.” 

‘Am never without Ralston, it’s the one 
breakfast food which we never tire of.” 

“Have used Ralston eight years — my 
children are very fond of it.” 


“Far superior to any other in flavor and 
nourishment.” 


—but a thousand testimonials for 








can never tell you what an actual 
trial will reveal—the delicious 
flavor of whole wheat; and all its 
rich nourishment. Great for grow- 
ing children, and good for you. 


Ralston is not factory cooked— 
it comes to you in condensed 
form, to be cooked fresh for every 
breakfast. A cup full makes six 
bowls—a box makes fifty. 


Buy a package of Ralston to- 
day, for your children’s sake— 
you will like it too. 


makes a 
breakfast 


for 
Six 

8 cups in 
every package 





‘ “t wa: 
RALSTON ,'( 
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contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. 
Makes delicious whole wheat bread, muffins, rolls, 
etc. Fine for growing children. Easily digested, 
highly nutritious. Ask for the checker-board sack. 








“MY BEST 
CHRISTMAS SWEET” 


Selected by 
Marion N. Godkin 


Christmas Hearts 


2 Cupfuls of Granu- 1 Teaspoonful_ of Va- 


ted Sugar nilla or Winter- 
% Cupful of Cream green Extract 
4% Cupful of Butter % Teaspoonful of Red 
4% Cupful of Chopped Coloring 


Candied Cherries 


UT the sugar, cream and butter into a 

saucepan and stir gently over the fire until 
the mixture threads from a spoon. Remove 
from the stove and let it stand until cool, then 
add the red coloring, the extract and the 
chopped cherries. Beat until it thickens and 
begins to grain, then pour into a paper-lined 
pan and allow to cool. Cut into hearts with a 
small, sharp-edged cake-cutter. 


A Delicious Cream Candy 
2% Pints of White % he of Sweet 


' ugar ream 
¥% Pint of Boiling %Teaspoonful of 
Water Vanilla Extract 


DEEP saucepan should be used in making 

this candy, as it boils up to a consider- 
able height. First dissolve the sugar in the 
boiling water very thoroughly, using a whip- 
ping motion, until there is no trace whatever 
of the grain of the sugar. Do not stir after 
placing on the fire. Cook over a moderately 
hot fire until, when tried in cold water, it will 
form a soft ball. Then add the cream, and 
cook until it will form a hard ball when tested 
in the same way. Add the extract just before 
removing from the fire. Pour into buttered 
plates, and when cool pull. Cut into pieces 
of desired length. This candy should be set 
aside for about twenty-four hours, as in that 
length of time it becomes flaky and will sim- 
ply melt when put into the mouth. If a 
larger amount of the candy is desired double 
proportions may be used with equal success. 


To Make Rose Nougat 
2 Cupfuls of White 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
nilla Extract 


ugar 

4% Cupful of Cold % Cupful of Preserved 
Water Watermelon Rind 

¥ Cupful of Golden 


1 Cupful of Chopped 
yrup Nut Meats 

Well-Beaten Whites 

of Two Eggs 


OIL the sugar, water and golden syrup until 

the mixture becomes brittle when dropped 
in cold water. Remove from the fire and cool 
slightly, then pour over the whites of the eggs, 
stirring constantly. Add the vanilla extract, 
watermelon rind and the chopped nuts. Beat 
well and pour into a buttered mold to cool. 
Cut in squares. 


Walnut Tablet is Very Good 
4Cupfuls of White 
Sugar 
1 Cupful of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Golden Syrup 


¥% Cupful of Chopped 
Walnut Meats 

% Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Extract 


UT the sugar, milk and syrup into a sauce- 

pan and stir over the fire until the mixture 
boils up. Keep boiling for ten minutes with- 
out stirring. Pour into a basin and keep 
stirrmg until the mixture thickens, and add 
the chopped walnuts with the vanilla extract 
while stirring. Turn into a buttered tin, and 
when cool mark into squares with a knife. 
Use when cold. 


Airy Kisses are Dainty 


2Cupfuls of Brown % Cupful of Water 
Sugar White of One Egg 

1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Chopped 
Vinegar Nut Meats 

1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
nilla Extract 


Te sugar, water and vinegar should be 
boiled together until the mixture threads 
when dropped from a spoon. Beat up the 
white of egg and pour the hot mixture into it, 
beating all the time. When rather stiff add 
the vanilla extract and the nut meats. Drop 
from a spoon on waxed paper. 


A Fig Fudge to Please All 
4 Pound of Chopped 1 Cupful of Cold Water 


Figs A Few Grains of Salt 
2 Cupfuls of Granu- Butter the Size of a 
lated Sugar Walnut 


\4%Teaspoonful of 
Ground Ginger 


ET the ingredients boil together, stirring 
frequently to prevent burning, for about 
five minutes, or until the mixture is quite 
thick. Remove from the fire and beat the 
fudge until it begins to turn creamy and stiff. 
Pour into a buttered pan; when cold mark 
into squares—and eat. All lovers of fudge will 
be delighted with this recipe. 


Old-Fashioned Chocolate Caramels 


3 Cupfuls of Granu- 1iCupful of Golden 
lated Sugar Syrup 
4 Pound of Chocolate 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
1 Cupful of Butter nilla Extract 
1 Cupful of Milk 


OIL all these ingredients together, stirring 

frequently. Test with ice-cold water; if it 
hardens pour into a buttered tin. When cool 
cut into squares and wrap each caramel in 
paraffin paper. 





NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this page—in 
fact it is her most successful sweet dish. This depart- 
ment—**My Best Recipe’’—which will be continued 
during the coming year, is open to every Journal 
housewife. Have you not a recipe that would be good 
for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish; 
but, please, send just one: your best. If we like it we 


will send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we . 


cannot use, and all such will be carefully destroyed. 
Address The “Best Recipe’? Editor, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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My Escape From Kitchen Drudgery 


[BY AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER | 


Note: This is the second of a series of articles on ‘‘Model Kitchens.’’ 
You will find in it an Ideal Economical Christmas Suggestion. 


URING my thirty years of mar- 
D ried life I have lived in seven 
different houses and tried twenty- 
four hired girls. Some of the kitchens 


were so-called ‘convenient’? and some 
were frankly old-fashioned. 


The last house we moved into four 
years ago had, I think, the most incon- 
venient kitchen of all. Just at that time 
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I took hundreds of steps gathering things 
onto the table 


my last hired girl left me. I tried for 
months to get another and wore myself 
out meanwhile doing my own work. 


I grew discouraged with looking for 
kitchen help. The drudgery had become 
intolerable. My health was breaking 
under the strain. I had to do something. 


That is what set me looking about. 
That is how I came to “discover” my 
Hoosier Cabinet. 


Right here let me ask, why do women 
wait until they are worn out before they 
begin to look for the inexpensive labor- 
savers at hand? If I had only had my 
Hoosier when I 
first needed it! 
But I am ahead 
of my story. As 
soon as I got my 
Hoosier, which, 
by the way, I paid 
for in a few weeks, 
a dollar a week, 
I discarded my 
kitchen table. 


That was four 

When I clean my Hoosier 

I let sunshine and air into JeaES ago. As I 
sit now at the big 


every corner. 

aluminum work 
table of my Hoosier, with everything in 
easy reach, I think of the miles of steps 
I had to take every day and the extra 
work I had to do those months before 
the Hoosier came. 


I can see myself baking a cake as I did 
during the treadmill days of this big 
kitchen—going to the stuffy dark closet 


' Write fo The Bias Model K 


for my mixing spoon and porcelain bow]; 
then to the cellar-stair shelf where I kept 
the eggs; one trip down cellar for butter 
and Luttermilk; back to the closet again 
for sugar and salt; another trip for flour; 
an extra trip for baking powder and 
still another for the flavoring extract. I 
took hundreds of steps around the kitchen 
gathering onto the table things that went 
into that cake, and putting them back. 


My Hoosier changed all that. It fit- 
ted nicely between my stove and sink in 
less space than my old table filled. I did 
away with my cupboard and almost 
entirely quit using the dingy old closet. 
My dishes, flavoring extracts and pack- 
age goods I keep in the big cupboard in 
the top of my Hoosier. I can reach the 
highest shelf without getting up. 


My flour, sugar 
and spices are at 
the tips of my 
fingers. My pans _ 
and lids are just .. 
under the table, 
and separate 
drawers hold my 
spoons, knives 
and forks as well 
as my towels and 


dish cloths. 
I can reach the highest 
My comforta- shelf without getting up 


ble Hoosier stool 

enables me to sit down at my work, and I 
can do all my kitchen work almost without 
getting up. When I bake a cake to-day I 
get through in half the time, and my other 
work moves along with equal ease. When 
I want to clean out my Hoosier I simply 
take out the contents and all the movable 
shelves—open the doors and roll it on its 
ball-bearing casters in front of the open 
door. There are no dark crevices like 
those in my old closet. I can let sunshine 
and air into every corner. 


So my Hoosier is my model kitchen. 
It saves me endless steps. If I have to 
move again, I can have a model kitchen 
now in a few minutes, no matter how 
old-fashioned the house. I am independ- 
ent of hired girls. My Hoosier is better 
a hundred times than any hired girl I 
ever had—and the wages of a hired girl 
for a very few weeks paid for it. 


If your kitchen isn’t as perfect as you 
could wish, send, as I did, for the fascina- 
ting little Model Kitchen book, “Sav- 
ing Miles of Steps.” It gives dozens of 
valuable hints about kitchen arrange- 
ment that I haven’t mentioned here. 
You will enjoy reading it. The Hoosier 
Manufacturing Company, 112 Leslie 
Street, New Castle, Indiana, will send it 
to you free. Write for it. 


The Hoosier Will Last a Lifetime. —The Name Means Highest Quality and Low Price 


Give Her a Hoosier Cabinet for Christmas 
12,000 Other Men Did Last Year 


223 Pacific Buildi 
San es Re The Hoosier Mfg. Co. New Castle, Indiana 


3,000 Merchants Display This Sign. 


112 Leslie Street 


They Are Good Men to Know 
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“MY BEST 
CHRISTMAS SWEE 

Selected by 
Marion-N. Godkin 


Excellent Nut Candy 
2Cupfuls of White A Fed Chopped Nut 


ugar eats 
¥4 Cupful of Water A Few Drops of 
A Pinch of Cream Almond Extract 
of Tartar Green Coloring 


Red Coloring 


UT the sugar, water and cream of tartar 
into a granite saucepan and stir well. 


Then place on the fire but do not stir. Let the Silver 1S the gift 

mixture boil until it blows a bubble. Then 

pour it out in equal quantities into three deep LAV = that makes the day 

plates. Into each plate pour a few drops of / ‘ 

almond extract. Into the first plate pour a few  BQy and occasion best re- 

drops of green vegetable coloring, and a few vee Ar 

drops of red coloring into the second. Leave Jj Xe) membered. No more 
the third plate as it is. Allow to stand for five i 1. 

minutes, then drop a few chopped nut meats \V ae graceful compliment can 
into each plate. Stir each plateful until cool \ | 


enough to knead. Then knead until creamy, 





, 7 to knea j ]/ be extended than an offer- 
and lay it on oiled paper in a long, even loaf, | 
** Leaders in Taste are Lovers of ‘ Faust’ ’’ about two inches wide. Place the white layer of table silver, conforming aa 
between the colored layers. Let the candy i mf 
cook, and thet alice it. \\ at is correct in fashion and fond 
How “Tony” Faust How to Make Plum-Pudding Bars : LV taste. You will find 1847 ROGERS ROS. 
+ 2 Ove of Candied 1 Tgeonttctcot | ae silverware faultless in design and work- 
. 2Ounces of Sultana AvLittle Melted | | 7 manship, and it will harmonize perfectly 
Obtained 2 Ounces of Dates Confectioner’s Sugar | with the most daintily set table. 
of cards» Gee, ae Ot ale Handsome presents may be selected in spoons, 


HOP all the fruits very fine. Put the white 
mix smooth. Add one tablespoonful of sifted 
a Pertect : ( otfee confectioner’s sugar to the fruits, and then stir knives, forks and serving pieces. 
Lenateialll 














in enough sugar to form a stiff paste. Let the 
mixture dry for a couple of hours. Brush it Whether the style be simple, as exemplified by 
“A coll Nile hae Oe re Gas ta the Priscilla, Faneuil, or the new Salem pattern, 
coltee so delicious that it brush over the other side. | When set cut up | or more ornate, as embodied i in the Charter Oak 
: : i ith a ife. 
will leave with my patrons an ee ee or Vintage designs, it may be readily procured. 
unforgetable sense of fragrance Cocoanut Drops 
” iLarge Cocoanut, %Tumblerful of Co- 
and aroma.” That was the re- Grated coanut Milk 
“ PF 144 Pounds of Soft : i, 
quest of “Tony” Faust, owner White Sugar 
= HE sugar and cocoanut milk should be 
of the famous Faust Café of put on to boil. When it spinsathreadadd | | ~ > 
° the grated cocoanut and boil quickly for ten ; 5 
= Louis. minutes. Stir frequently with a wooden spoon o 
to keep from sticking. Remove from the fire, - UU <mie 
His exacting requirements were oe = drop in small pieces on to a wet ; ™ 
ooden board. i @ a 
finally satisfied by thatskillful blender Z ’ . 

j is the trade mark that . 
of coffee —Mr. C. F. Blanke—and A Good Way to Make Peanut Candy ; | bape” taugh a0 
the result was given’ Tony's” name— 2 — of Roasted lak rss yer tee of : uine wort and beauty in silver plate. 

eanuts rate ocolate p a “ J 
2 Cupfuls of Granu- 2 Teaspoonfuls of Va- i 2 This is the highest grade of triple plate 
ei ANKE; \4 Cupful of Water >. made. Our process of finishing closes 
OIL the sugar, chocolate and water until it rl ° -— 2 
A} S_ I threadsfromaspoon. Then add the vanilla Fe the ary of the silver so that it 1s 
and the nuts. The nuts should be roasted 1 
A\QIMOGS and well broken, and added to the candy WOtKe into a firm, hard surface that 


while warm. Stir constantly after adding the — will stand many years of the hardest 
flavoring, and pour into buttered plates. . a 


Neca kind of wear. 
Marshmallow Fudge : : 
: S 
AUS 14 Pound of Marsh- 2 Ounces of Chocolate 258 Thi process has given 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
mallows 1 Cupful of Water Pattern 


2 Cupfuls of Brown A Pinch of Cream of silverware the well-earned title of 


Sugar Tartar ™ 
O oo ‘Silver Plate that Wears’”’ 
OOK all the ingredients, except the marsh- 


mafiows, to the soft-ball staze—that is, Guaranteed by the largest makers in the world. For sale by leading 


This richly delicious beverage is en ee See ee ee eee oe dealers everywhere. Send for beautifully illustrated catalogue “M-28.” 
now served in over four hundred the marshmallows torn into pieces, and beat - . 

: until it stiffens. Pour into buttered pans and 
of our most exclusive hotels and mark into neat squares. Meriden Britannia Company 
restaurants—by our leading railroad (International Silver Co., Successor) 


Honey Drops are Soft and Creamy 


Riga MERIDEN, CONN. 
and steamship lines—and has be- 1Tablespoonful of %Teaspoonful of , 
: *0 Strained Honey Almond Extract ‘ New York San Francisco 
come the favorite of the most critical % Cupful of Boiling wale ot Oar Gao vs _- : : 
: . F Water 1 Heaping Teaspoonful " ; , ’ Chicago Hamilton, Canada 
coffee drinkers in America. 1 Cupful of Granu- of Butter rs : 
lated Sugar Almonds or Pecans 


as Desired 
Now On Sale At Grocers UGAR, honey and butter should be put into 
boiling water and stirred until dissolved. 
As a result of the popularity of Then cook slowly until the syrup threads. Add 


“ ” ene arte the almond extract and pour the syrup on to 
Faust” Coffee among discriminat- the beaten white of egg. Beat until cool, then 








ing travelers, the Blanke Company drop on to wax paper. Decorate with nuts if 
has placed this famous brand on liked. These drops should be soft and creamy 
and white. 
general sale. 
Heavenly Bliss 
’ 2Cupfuls of White 1Cupful of Chopped 
“Blend A”’ 45c a pound so English Walnuts 
‘‘Blend B’’ 40c a pound % Cupful of Boiling , Whites of Two Eggs 
2? ater easpoontu 0 a- 
“Blend C’’ 35c a pound ¥% Cupful of Syrup nilla Extract 











Re. together the sugar, water and syrup 
until the mixture becomes crisp when 
dropped into cold water. Beat up the whites 
of eggs until stiff, then add the vanilla extract 
and the nuts. Pour the — syrup — - 

and beat until very stiff. Turn into a bread- 
Buy It and Try It Today pan, and when the loaf is cold cut it into 
wae — slices or squares. 


Either whole, or scientifically ground, and 
put up in air-tight, aroma-preserving tins. 


If your grocer hasn't “Faust” on hand drop us 


a line giving his name and we will see that Sultana Squares are Good 


i i istri 3 Tablespoonfuls of % Cupful of Broken 
he is supplied through our local distributor. et +6 Coats) ot Boe 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Cupful of Sultana 
**You really don i know good Molasses Raisins 
coffee until you try ‘Faust.’ ’’ 3 Squares of Choco- 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 


ate nilla Extract 
11% Cupfuls of Granu- 1% Cupful of Milk ~ 


lated Sugar 
C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. UT “ hwnd into a saucepan, add the mo- 


L ° Mi . lasses, chocolate, sugar and milk, and boil 
St. ouls, Missouri until it clings — ue in per prep + mg 

“ ” while boiling. When done a the vanilla, 
Importers of the Famous Faust” Teas. walnut meats and raisins. Beat till creamy 
India, Ceylon or Mixed, in quarter, half and and stiff enough to pour into a buttered pan. 
full pound tins at 50c, 60c and 75c per lb. Cut in squares when cool. 
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of fashion is 
toward the natu- 
ral—away from 
the assumed 
and artificial 









Classic grace and unconscious 
freedom characterize the 
wearer of a 


Spirella 


CNot sold in stores) 


Corset 


Two of the features that distinguish 
the Spirella from all other corsets are: 


Ist —The Spirella Boning te- 
sponds to every movement, flexible 
in every direction, yet permanently 
retains its original shape. It hugs the form 
gently, snugly; brings out all the beauty lines 
and subdues irregularities. Non-rusting, 
non-breakable (guaranteed so) and outlives 
the strongest corset fabric 


2nd— Made to Your Individual 
Measure—planned and fitted in the 


seclusion of your own home by a 
trained Spirella Corsetiére. She will adapt 
and model to your figure a Spirella that 
will fit you like a glove, give the exquisite 
lines of mode and fashion—and, withal, 
perfect comfort and freedom 


The Spirella Corset and Spirella Cor- 
setizre Service are not to be had from stores, 
but are brought directly to your home— 
no matter where you may live 





First, send for the Spirella Book, which contains 
a_world of information on Corset Style, Health and 
Comfort —facts which every woman should and 
does want to know. A copy sent FREE without 
obligation whatsoever to you 

Fill out and mail the COUPON below 


The Spirella Company 
Department A 7 
MEADVILLE, PA., U.S, A. 


Niagara Falls, Canada 
Letchworth (Garden City), England 


Spirella Corset Shops 
in all leading cities 











COUPON 
The Spirella Co., Dept. A7, Meadville, Pa. 
9 esa we oy particulars about 
Service without obligation to me whatever ws 























‘THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 





BULLETIN-BOARD FOR 
DECEMBER 


The best month in the year for 
money-earning 


Christmas money—without having 
to “ask Father"! 


Plenty of salary raises this month 


Another big lot of Club Pillow 
Covers 


Dainty blue morocco-bound Handy- 
books for 1912 for our workers 


Win your Swastika membership pin 
before Christmas 


LOST: Lots of money, by girls who 
don’t join us 


T 
FOUND: By hundreds ofnew mem- e 
bers, a solution of the Christmas- 

: gift problem e 


FRR A SR iar a re aT SE TTS 


AM s0 busy, you are so busy, she is so busy, 

we are so busy with earning and spending 
Club money during this blessed, hurried ante- 
Christmas season that I feel that our Decem- 
ber budget of Girls’ Club news should be 
announced in some such brief outline fashion 
as this. 

Just before Christmastime, above all others, 
how wonderfully a Club like ours helps out ! 
I know that when I first began earning my 
living I used to have a hopeless ‘feeling: “Oh, 
if I could only be rich in December I’d be con- 
tent to be poor all the year round!”” Nowthat 
the Club is in existence no girl need be poor in 
any month of the year, for is not any girl wel- 
come to join it without dues or fees? But, 
above all, as shown by these letters from our 
successful workers, she can fill her pockets in 
December with jingling silver: 

Dear Manager: You can’t imagine how glad I 
have been since I joined your Club. I received 
the dear Swastika pin today, and I think it is the 
cutest and prettiest pin I have ever seen, and it is 
so heavy fora pin ofits size. It certainly is a nice 
Christmas present, for that is what I call it, coming 
so near to Christmas. I don’t see how the Club 
can be so generous, for I have received $12.15 (the 
largest sum of money I have ever had in so short 
a time) and the dear old Virginia picture. 

I wish you could have seen all the pretty Christ- 
mas things I bought with this money for my rela- 
tives. Oh, I never was so proud of Christmas 
presents before! My check for two dollars I gave 
to the class Iam in at school for an entertainment 
we are going to give this month, as every one 
was to give two dollars. 

I am still going to work for the Club, and earn 
and save all the money I can to help pay for my 
graduation in February, 1912. 

AN ILLINOIS SCHOOLGIRL. 

Dear Girls' Club: I want you to know at once 
how much I thank you forthe dear little Swastika 
pin which I have just received. I am supporting 
my three little children on my salary asa teacher, 
and can never find the money to spare for the little 
things which, while not absolutely necessary, are 
dear to every woman’s heart. The pin just fills 
a long-felt want, and I shall consider it a Christmas 
present from our Club. The money Iam earning, 
too, through the Club, will enable “Santa” to 
visit my little ones with some of the things which 
make Christmas a never-to-be-forgotten day with 
the children, A WEstT VIRGINIA MEMBER. 

It is pleasant to think that these grateful 
workers, as well as our thousands of other 
members, have thirty-five days left in which 
to earn still more money for their Christmas ex- 
penses. Still more pleasant is it to remind allthe 
eager girl readers who are scanning this column, 
wishing that they had joined the Club a month 
ago—nay, a year ago—that the same thirty- 
five days until Christmas are at their disposal 
for the same profitable use; and, after that, the 
whole Year of Opportunity, 1912! 

“May [still join?” is the burden of hundreds 
of letters which I receive daily at this season. 
So let me say it once more: 

Any girl in America may join The Girls’ Club 
at any time. If she works she can earn money. 
If she will write to me I'll show her how. 


The Blue-and-Gold Handybook a Gift 


yee really should not read this paragraph 
until December twenty-fifth, for it concerns 
the Club’s Christmas gift to its December 
workers; but, being myself a girl, I feel sure 
you read it before anything else! Yes, the dear 
little gold-embossed, golden-edged Girls’ Club 
Handybook for 
1912, bound in 
sapphire - blue 
morocco, to 
which the cold 
Ghe p Ad hae 
ns e's can’t do ha 
Girls Club justice, will be 
Handybaok, sent some time 
—_—- between Christ- 
ug Mas and New 
Year’s Day to 
every oldor 
new member of 
the Club whose 
work in Decem- 
ber reaches a 
certain very 
easy standard. 
The book com- 
bines the uses 
of a diary, an 
address-book 
and a notebook, and it measures two inches 
and a half by four inches and a quarter. As 
the Handybook is made expressly for our 
members it can’t be purchased; but there’s 
no need for any girl to go without one. Just 
address a line, asking for particulars, to 


THE MANAGER OF THE GrRIs’ CLUB 
Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNaAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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(“hristmas 


tockings 


No Christmas present so appeals to every 
woman as silk stockings. It is now possible 
to buy silk stockings of unusual value and at- 
tractiveness at much less than they used to cost, 
thanks to the low price of raw silk and the mod- 
ern methods of manufacture used in making 


Sordon 


SHLK HOSIERY 


Silk stockings are almost a necessity to the 
woman who would be well dressed. Remem- 
ber, also, that while there are all kinds of silk, 
that used in Gordon Hosiery is of the very 
best quality, pure dye, strong and durable. 


At all good stores where Gordon Hosiery is sold you will find the 
following ‘‘numbers” of silk hose, from which it will be easy to 
make a selection at a moderate price, procuring both beauty and 
durability. ‘These are put up specially in holiday boxes, from one 
to a dozen pairs in a box. 

Gordon Dollar Silk Hose—Pure thread silk, with silk Lisle top and 
sole, high spliced heel. In black and all staple shades, $1.00 per pair 
500~—Heavy ingrain thread silk, with deep garter hem, very elastic; 
(cotton inside the hem for garter protection) and all silk foot and 
high spliced heel, in black and all colors, $1.50 per pair 
650~—Extra fine quality thread silk, with deep garter hem, wide top, 
heavy spliced sole and toe, and high spliced heel, black, white 
and tan, $2.00 per pair 
162—Misses” pure thread silk ingrain, made with silk Lisle 
tops and soles, high spliced heels, black, tan, white, pink 
and sky, $1.00 per pair 
190~—Men’s ingrain thread silk hose, all silk top and cotton sole, 
high spliced heel, black and all staple shades, $1.00 per pair 
180—Men’s fine quality heavy ingrain silk, with all silk double sole 
and high spliced heel. Black and all staple shades, $1.50 per pair 


Brown Durrell 


NEW YORK C/) oF BOSTON 
Sp J Brown Durrell 
isWest Ink St. ehrown Durrell 0 Building 


Iilustrated catalog sent om request 
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esson smowdritt Oil. 


Prize Winners 


Thousands of recipes were received from our recent contest in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
They came from Europe, Asia, and all parts of America. We promised three prizes—we 
gave six. And even then it was difficult to be absolutely just, because we found the housewives 
of this country knew far more about the uses of this wonderful oil than even we suspected. 











First Prize Recipe — $75 Awarded 


Mrs. Byron Backus, Janesville, Wis. 


Plum Pudding Glacé 


Pour slowly, drop by drop, into three beaten egg yolks, 
one cupful of ‘‘Wesson Snowdrift Oil,” and when thick like 
a Mayonnaise, add slowly a syrup made of one and a half 
cupfuls granulated sugar, two ounces of grated choco- 
late cooked with three cupfuls of water and one tablespoon- 
ful of corn starch ; add a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful vanilla 
extract and the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs, then 
freeze. Have at hand two ounces each of Malaga raisins 
cut in halves, figs, candied cherries, crystallized apricots 
and pineapple; add them to the frozen mixture, pack 
solidly in a mold. Let remain buried in ice and salt for 
three hours. Serve with or without whipped cream. 








By omitting the chocolate and fruits, you will have an 
unusual and cheap ice cream and one which is very deli- 
cious. It has always been a favorite in our family and 
before “Wesson Snowdrift Oil” was brought to my notice, 
I had always used olive oil. The olive oil did not always 
prove satisfactory, and one trial of “Wesson Snowdrift Oil”’ 
proved its superiority, as it is richer, more delicate in 
flavor and always the same. 











Second Prize Recipe — $50 Awarded 


Mrs. Robert Walker, High Point, N. C. 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 


Yolks of two eggs 

Two cups of ‘‘Wesson Snowdrift Oil’’ 
One teaspoonful salt 

One-half teaspoonful dry mustard 
One teaspoonful vinegar 

Juice of one-half lemon 


Break eggs in bowl and beat, next add the oil slowly, drop by drop, stirring 
constantly. Next add the salt, mustard, vinegar and lastly the juice of the lemon. 











Third Prize Recipe — $25 Awarded 


Mrs. Joseph H. Boyd, 3031 W. 14th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Pie Crust 


Sift into a mixing bowl one and one-half cups of flour, 
and one-half teaspoonful baking powder (made one-third soda, 
two-thirds cream tartar). Make a depression in the center; 
into this pour a generous one-half cup of ‘‘ Wesson Snowdrift 
Oil’’ and an exact one-half cup of very cold (or ice) water; 
add a pinch of salt, mix quickly with a fork, divide in two 
portions; do not knead, but roll on a well floured board, 
spread on pans, fill and bake at once in a quick oven. 











No failure is possible if the formula is accurately followed and these things 
observed: ingredients cold, no kneading or rerolling, dough must not stand, 
but the whole process must be completed as rapidly as possible. 











HONORABLE MENTION RECIPES 


Special prizes of $15 were awarded to three honorable mention recipes. The winners of the three special prizes are: 


Mrs. D. M. Lipscomb, Ninety-Six, §.C., | Miss Mary M. Neil, 3603 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, | Mrs. C. F. Harris, R. F. D. No. 1, Augusta, Ga., 
who submitted a recipe for Fruit Cake. | Pa., who submitted a recipe for Chicken a la Marengo. | who submitted a recipe for Parker House Rolls. 








Each recipe was tested carefully by an expert in culinary work. Claims 
made by the contestants were proved. Some recipes had the ring of 
excellence, but when put to the test fell short of results secured from follow- 
ing directions contained in prize-winning recipes, which were most excellent. 


Snowdrift Oil versus Custom 


How much are you influenced by Custom in the daily 
routine of preparing meals? Would you limit yourself 
to the use of solidified fats in cooking, if you were con- 
vinced that you can secure a product immeasurably more 
satisfactory and useful? 

Until recently there was no perfected product to take 
their place, thus justifying the old Custom. But at all 
times, as much now as ever, Hog Lard and Butter have 
had distinct disadvantages. One is likely to be unwhole- 
some, the other is expensive, both become rancid. Every 
housewife has had these problems—many have solved 
them. Snowdrift Oil has been the solution. It will do 
for you all that can be done by the other products and 


better. ‘There is no branch of cooking in which it has 
not proved its superiority and at less expense. There is 
no waste. It is convenient to handle. It never becomes 
rancid. It embodies to the fullest extent the three things 
every housewife lingers over—purity, economy, satisfac- 
tion. ‘Thousands upon thousands of women are using 
and praising it. In hese homes Custom has given way 
to something better. In your home, if you will try one 
of the recipes given here, or one contained in our cook 
book, and gzve it a good tria/, you too will say: ‘‘I use 
Snowdrift Oil in spite of Custom.’’ In the trial is the 
proof of its purity and efficiency. For salads: No French, 
Spanish or Italian oil can give more perfect results. 


RECIPE BOOK FREE 


We are issuing a handsome new recipe book which contains many excellent recipes 
entered in this contest, as well as a large number of old and tried recipes. If you will send 
us your name and address and the name and address of your grocer a copy will be sent free. 


The cost of Wesson Snowdrift Oil is moderate. Sold in hermetically sealed cans only. 
25 cents, 40 cents and larger sizes. Ask your grocer. If he cannot supply you notify us. 


Savannah—New Orleans JHE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 


No. 24 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 


Chicago — San Francisco 








————-—— 


London— Liverpool 
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Paris —Manchester 
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Make somebody 
happy with a 


KODAK 


There are Kodaks to fit 
most pockets at prices to fit 
all purses. 

And there’s no time when 
the possession of one is 
more appreciated than on 
the home day—Christmas. 
The children with their tree 
and toys, and the big folks, 
grown young again in the 
children’s merriment, offer 
endless opportunities for the 
Kodaker. 


so simple now that it may 


Picture taking is 


be successfully begun at 
once, adding to the present 
joy of Christmas day, while 
the resulting pictures will 
be more and more cherished 
as the months and years go 


by. 


And photography is inexpen- 
sive now; Kodak has made it so. 
Kodak cameras from $5.00 up, 
and the Brownie cameras (they 
work like Kodaks and are made 
by Kodak workmen) from $1.00 
to $12.00, offer a wide variety 
from which to choose. Even the 
little dollar Brownie makes good 
pictures and is so simple that a 
kindergarten child can work it. 
The $2.00 and $3.00 Brownies 
are really efficient, well finished 
little cameras, while in the Ko- 
daks themselves, one may find 
that efficiency which comes froma 
perfect optical and shutter equip- 
ment in combination with a cam- 
era made by skilled mechanics 
under experienced superintend- 
ence, ina perfectly equipped fac- 
tory, where honest workmanship 
has become a habit. 

Put ‘‘ Kodak”’ on that Christ- 
mas List. To decide on which 
Kodak or Brownie, write us for 
catalogue, or better still, examine 
them at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 


GIFTS FOR A MAN 
By Helen Taylor 


6h articles mentioned in the following lists 
have all been selected from the regular 
stocks which may be found in department 
stores or houses carrying special lines of goods. 
The prices range from twenty-five cents to 
almost any price one can afford to pay. 


Articles of Dress 




















Silk shirts 

Patent leather house 
slippers 

Velvet house jacket 

Soft felt hat 

Silk lounging robe 

Woven silk neckwear 

Foot gloves 

Dinner coat 

Dinner cravat 

Dress shirts 

Evening dress-shirt 
cravats 

Ascot squares 

Negligee shirts 

Flannel shirts 


Silk hose 

Leather belt 

Raincoat 

Fine white handker- 
chiefs 

White flannel trousers 

English silk bandanna 
handkerchief 

Blazers (for summer 
wear) 

Blanket robe 

Club ties 

White silk suspenders 
for dress 

White dress waistcoat 

Dress-shirt protector 


For Outdoor Sports and Trips 


Muffler 

Sweater 

Neck shield 

Motor cap and coat 

Picnic set for motor- 
ists 

Golf sticks 

Golf balls 

Golf gloves, jacket, 
hose and cap 

Tennis racquet 

Tennis hose and shoes 

Outing shirts, stocks 
and trousers 

Knitted coats 

Knitted vests 

Swimming shirts 

Guide books 

Field and marine 
glasses 

Steamer trunk 

Steamer blanket 

Ulster 

Topcoat 


Novelties in 


Cigar holder 

Cigar cutter 

Cigarette case 

Ash receiver 

Pocket pencil 

Key ring 

Penknife 

Jam jar, silver top, 
(filled with favorite 
conserve) andspoon 


Kit bag 

College hat 

Lined gloves 

Wool gloves 

Angora gloves and 
mittens 

Wool gauntlets 

Thermos bottle 

Goggles 

Traveler’s mirror 

Shirt bags 

Fishing rod and reel 

Heavy cloth robe 

Angora or silk wrist- 
lets 

Wool auto cap with 
ear protectors 

Fur cap 

Suitcase or bag 

Riding boots 

Riding crop 

Riding gauntlets 

Riding spurs 

Ice skates 


Silverware 


Calendar stand 
Silver-top ink bottle 
Paper cutter 

Soap box 

Shoe horn 

Cardcase 

Eyeglass case 
Pocket match box 
Pocket scissors 
Buttonhook 


Miscellaneous Gifts 


Bookplate 

Collapsible drinking 
cup 

Morris chair 

Foot rest 

Subscription to period- 
icals 

Matchbox with set of 
trays 

Desk basket 

Stationery rack 

Thermometer 

Fraternity novelties 

Couch cover 

Roman blanket 

Cane 

Suitcase umbrella 

Desk clock 

Den cushions 

Cards and plate 

Camera 

Case of favorite soft 
drinks 

Arts and Crafts outfit 

Bookcase 

Fountain pen 

Dictionary or atlas 
and stand 

Cover for telephone 
book 

Reading lamp 

Woven name tapes 

Leather jewelry case 


Student’s 
ments 

Library shears 

Leather wallet 

Framed prints of 
favorite paintings 

Music rolls 

Shoe box and supplies 

Shaving set 

Razor roll 

Paper shears 

Perpetual calendar 

Couch 

Leather pocket mirror 
with comb case and 
comb 

“Handy box” 

Traveling clock 

Opera glasses 

Tool chest 

Tool handle and tools 

Military brushes 

Bath brush 

Nail brush 

Clothes brush and 
holder 

Derby hat brush 

Humidor 

Pocket cigar lighter 

Desk postage scales 

Tabourette with 
smokers’ necessaries 

Book rack for table 


instru- 


A Few Suggestions in Jewelry 


Signet ring 

Coin watch fob 

Collar buttons, pearl 
or gold 

Cravat holder 

Society seals or em- 
blems 

Damascene __ scarfpin 
or cuff links 

Monogram cuff links 


Some of the 


Baseball 

Cap 

pr book 

Memorandum pad 

Cravat hanger 

Coin purse 

Coat hangers and suit 
hanger 

Gloves 

Diary 

Hasty line pad 

Desk fittings 

Pocket photograph 
case 

Pocket magnifying 
glass 

Small bronze dog 
paper weights 

A dozen hand-em- 
broidered small 
monograms for 
marking clothes 

Books 

Favorite perfume 


Single stone scarfpins 
with plain settings 

Watchchain pencil 

Set of gold holders for 
keeping dress cravat 
in place 

Belt buckle 

Breast pocket watch 
chain 

Monogram watch fob 


Little Gifts 


Leather collar box 

Pocket pen and pencil 
holder 

Pocket tape measure 

Silver nail file 

Silver photograph 
frame 

Rubber-lined travel- 
ing cases for sponge, 
toothbrush and soap 

Silver opener for min- 
eral water bottles 

Tray for comb and 
brushes 

Tooled leather pocket 
stamp case 

Electric flashlight 

Combination bill and 
coin purse 

Low-priced umbrella 
to keep at the office 

Magnifying mirror for 
shaving 

Box of good soap 
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Gillette Pocket Edition 


No. 500. Price $5.00 


Gillette sx 


Zhe STANDARD of SAFETY, EASE aad COMFORT 


The Gillette Safety Razor 
as a Christmas Present 


The yearly puzzle of choosing “something 
suitable” for your men relatives or friends 
need not arise again this Christmas. 


Of the very few useful as well as attractive things you 
can give a man, the Gillette is the most acceptable. It is 
something he'll appreciate and enjoy every day in the year. 


The Gillette is to be had of dealers everywhere in different “editions,” 
from the various sets at $5.00 to elaborately engraved gold sets at $50.00. 


The Matchless Gillette Blades are so wonderfully good that they have 
made the Gillette more than ever the world’s standard shaving device. 


To your men friends who already use the Gillette, why not make a 
gift of blades, a half dozen or a dozen packets—6 blades (12 shaving 
edges), 50c; nickel-plated box of 12 blades (24 shaving edges), $1.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Gillette Line 






































GILLETTE SALES CO. 
108 West Second St., South Boston, Mass. 
Factories and Offices: 


New York, Chicago, Montreal, London, 
Leicester, Paris, Hamburg, Shanghai. 


NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 


Gillette Combination 


Set, No.00—Triple Silver-Plated 
Razor, Soap and Brush in Cases, 
2 Blade Boxes 
Velvet-lined Morocco Case 


Price $659 
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Don’t buy any 
mattress until 
you have this 


book 






with our 


Mattress 
Museum 
Sent Free 


The book tells things that everyone 
should know before buying a mattress. 
It will insure you against fraud and de- 
ception. The Museum contains exhibits 
of actual mattress materials arranged side 
by side for your comparison. It also 
gives facts concerning each exhibit. 


SEALY 


MATTRESS 


No Tufts 
No Layers 















is the mattress of quality. It is worth 
what it costs. 


Its filling is all pure, long-fibre cotton worth 
15c a lb. in the bale. We so guarantee it. 


No other mattress maker gives such guarantee with 
his mattress. Many felt mattresses are not even 
advertised as cotton. Many that are advertised as 
cotton are really made of linters, or the waste from 
cotton-gins, or of mill scraps and shoddy. 


The Sealy tuftless single-batt construction requires 
the best material in order to produce a tuftless mat- 
tress that can be guaranteed for 20 years against 
becoming lumpy or bunchy. The SEALY is so 
guaranteed—no other tuftless mattress ever was. 
We further guarantee that if after 60 nights trial you 
do not find the SEALY the most comfortable mat- 
tress you ever used you may have your money back. 
Thus we guarantee the quality, the service and the 
comfort of the SEALY —the famous Sealy Triple 
Guarantee—its equivalent has never been offered 
with any other mattress. 

SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes, cov- 
ered with the best grade of A. C. A., Bookfold Sateen, 
or Mercerized Art Tickings, either Plain Edge or 
Roll Edge— but never tufted. Prices, $20 to $25. 


Send for the booklet ‘“The Real Difference 
in Mattresses” and the ‘‘Mattres: Museum’’ 
With them we will also send you the name of our 


representative where you can see the SEALY in 
your town, and who will give you the guarantee. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 


Factory and General Offices at our 14,000 acre 
cotton plantation, SUGAR LAND, TEXAS. 
New York Offices and Warerooms: 
Lexington Ave. & 46th St. 

Chicago: 1300 Michigan Avenue. 
San Francisco: 45 Kearney Street. 
Write to address nearest you. 





UNDERSTANDING 
PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE STARS 


A Monthly Astrology Talk 
By Maud Perry 


HE subject of Astrology 

is one of evident interest, 
judging by the letters re- 
ceived, many of which 
corroborate the character- 
istics of their writers’ birth 
signs. The whole subject 
seems to me to be of real 
value in that it enables one 
to know people, particularly 
children, better. 

The reason I hold for the 
stars influencing people is 
this: As souls enter on to this planet they receive a 

suggestion ’’ from their earth environment of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter; so the qualities of the sea- 
sons, and also of the constellations which immediately 
surround and govern them, give a trend or tendency to 
the character and disposition. This is, of course, 
immensely modified and changed by heredity and 
environment. 

Therefore each month has its own characteristics 
which it transfers to those born in it, and if we wish to 
understand the peculiarities of our friends we will find 
it easier by understanding the characteristics of the 
sign which has molded them. 





Sagittarius 


Were You Born Between 
November 22 and December 21? 


AGITTARIUS is a fire sign: the glowing 
embers of the wood fire that has burned 
long, capable of sudden rekindling. 

Sagittarius persons are prophetic and wise, 
and, above all, they are born critical. Their 
sign is an arrow, and they mostly ‘hit the 
mark,” for they are good judges of character 
and good readers of their times. They are in 
no sense time servers, for, in their dry, humorous 
way, they will tell the truth without fear or 
favor. 

Thomas Carlyle was a Sagittarius person, 
and as a keen critic of his times he was, perhaps, 
unrivaled. Voltaire, imprisoned twice for the 
freedom and penetration of his written utter- 
ance; Swift, studying the court of Queen Anne 
and giving out to the world, in irony, his 
knowledge of life, telling his little protégée that 
if she would “soothe his ill humours”’ he would 
marry her; Milton, greatest and most fearless 
prophet and keenest judge of humanity; and, 
in our own times, Edward Eggleston, Lyman 
Abbott, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, also 
Bishop Phillips Brooks and Mark Twain, 
frank speakers and writers whose keen vision 
saw the truth and whose richness of intellect 
and kindly though courageous criticism made 
their times their lasting debtors—all were born 
in this sign. 

Sagittarius persons are mostly dark- 
complexioned; have long, oval faces and fine, 
clear, expressive eyes; are tall and willowy, 
though stout when old; are alert, with an 
active walk, and possess great vitality. They 
have plenty of peculiarities; are often rough, 
eccentric, blunt and rugged; always frank and 
honest; fond of argument and dispute; natu- 
rally take authority over others, and are looked 
up to by their friends. They are courageous 
and quick in an emergency. 

They do not care for money or position, 
except as it gives opportunity for making man- 
kind a little happier; for, with all their love 
of argument and criticism, these persons are 
truly kind at heart. They are students and 
fond of research and have great power of 
creative thought. 


te planet of Sagittarius is Jupiter; from 
him these persons get their eminence and 
dignity. Their stone is the carbuncle—the 
“burning coal, which shines in darkness.” 
They say it “brings cheerfulness and the 
ability to hold one’s own in the world.” 

Sagittarius persons need cheery surroundings 
to raise them from the self-depreciation and 
depression which they so often have. 

Their watchword is Liberty. Their plant is 
said to be the pimpernel, sensitive to influences 
from without. 

In meeting friends who are Sagittarius per- 
sons it is necessary for us to remember con- 
stantly that the irritating, exacting unreason- 
ableness which meets us so often is caused by 
their deep love of harmony, and when they are 
forced out of this and out of their normal 
course of life they defend themselves as the 
hedgehog with its prickles. They criticise 
ceaselessly, thinking thereby to create a calmer 
atmosphere, and they are depressed when that 
method fails. 

If we can accept their wonderful prophetic 
gifts and realize that the personal attacks on 
ourselves are to them merely as an illustration 
and a passing incident we can gain enormously 
by such friendship—for a Sagittarius person 
is as true as steel and as uncompromising. 


HILDREN born in this sign are very sen- 
sitive and particularly dislike strangers, so 
it puts them at a disadvantage. They are like 
cats in this respect, and when they are not at 
home mentally they are not at their best. They 
need confidence and loving care and under- 
standing—perhaps more so than the children 
of any other sign. In after life they may often 
lead an isolated existence; so in childhood do all 
you can to gain their confidence and affection, 
and let their surroundings be beautiful and 
harmonious and tidy; and let their food be as 
they like it, for they are very fussy and rarely 
eat much. They have a remarkable “creative” 
power and should be taught early to use their 
hands in molding wax or in drawing. 
This sign, as well as Scorpio, needs constant 
tact from those who are dealing with its people, 
especially with the children. 





To My Readers: 
I shall be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent tome. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
But I cannot, for obvious reasons, make personal 
horoscopes, and such requests I cannot answer. 
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Jewel Mo pment Z 
. Regular catalog goods at catalog prices, Sterling s rae 
shown eniuel isa unless otherwise stated, wiounted 
emery 
ird-North Co 


_ Providence, Rhede Island 














a 
fhe | st Mail Order Jewelry House in the World. The only Manufact- A 
et Sgr ne PT who Sell Direct tothe User. Highest Quality, Lowest fe 
Prices, Free Delivery. 4 


WHY | SHOULD SEND FOR THE BAIRD-N@RTH CATALOG! BE- 
SAUSE the Holidays are comlog: buxing direct from the workshop. 
‘will save me money, time and energy. ECAUSE it’s free—i can 
haye this beautiful 192 page book picturing over 10,000 spiendid 
articles suitable for Christmasand other giftsjust for the asking. 


WHY | SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO. BE- 
CAUSE they are manufacturers! pay factory prices, one- 
third lessthan retail. BECAUSE they will save and give 

se the profits of the jobber and the retailer. BECAUSE 
ey deliver free. BECAUSE their service isthe best. 


1 CAN SAFELY BUY OF BAIRD-NORTH CO. BE- 
CAUSE their goods are of the best quality; BE- 
CAUSE they have thousands of satisfied 
customers in every state; they have sold 
‘reliable goods by mail for 17 years; 
ECAUSE any banker in Providence will 
youch for their honesty— my own banker can 
freadily ascertain their reliability for me. 





ta g a 
IRD-NORTH GIVES ME THE FOLLOWING et, £25 
GUARANTEE: That-their goods are high tn OX F AO 
‘at y;.the catalog price covers tha entire as f &.. & 
; they will make free and safe delivery and r oa 
n my money if lam not entirely satisfied. oS 





-NORTH CO., 834 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 
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THE TROUBLE SHE 
CAUSED 
WHEN SHE KISSED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


“Take that off this minute, whoever you 
are!’’ she cried; and as she said this she 
pulled the sunbonnet from the Dryad’s head. 

The girl almost fainted and sank into a chair, 
while the poor Dryad, nearly scared out of her 
wits, had barely sense enough left to throw her 
arms around the stepmother’s neck and give 
her four kisses, as quick as lightning. 


ZO The next day was the stepmother’s birth- 
day, and she had intended to celebrate the 
occasion by inviting some of her old cronies to 
sup with her; but now there was a little girl 
standing on the floor, beginning to cry. 

The Dryad clapped her hands with delight. 
“So many clothes,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and such 
a little body in the middle of them all!”’ 

The girl with the hat cried out: ‘‘Oh, what 
have you done?” But in spite of her conster- 
nation she could not help laughing. ‘‘She does 
look funny,” said she. There was such a differ- 
ence between the little child and the cross 
stepmother that it was impossible for any one 
to be really sorry. 

“*How queer it is!”’ said the Dryad. ‘She 
knows nothing at all of the life she has lived.” 

“Of course not,” saidjthe girl; ‘“‘she could 
not look back on her future, you know.” 

‘‘T want to go to bed,” said the little one, 
rubbing her eyes; ‘‘and please take these 
things off.” 

‘“That is what we must do,”’ cried the Dryad. 
‘*We must undress her and put her to bed.” 

‘*No, let me do it alone; you might forget,” 
said the girl. 

So the little child was put to bed in the back 
room, and in a moment was asleep. 

‘“Now I need not go away,” cried the Dryad. 

“No, indeed,” said the girl; ‘‘I should be 
afraid to be left alone with that little thing 
who was my stepmother.” 

The Dryad threw aside the uncomfortable 
gown and cape, and her face sparkled with 
delight; she was so glad that she need not 
go away and was so happy at what she had 
done. 

‘*Now,”’ said she, ‘you can be married, and 
you two can take care of the little girl.’’ 

‘Yes, I can be married,”’ said the girl, “but 
not immediately, and meantime I must support 
this little child and myself. I have no money, 
and how am I going to do that?” 

“Oh, I wish I could help you!” cried the 
Dryad. ‘Could not I live here until you are 
married? I really ought to do something for 
you, and I will never kiss you or the child.” 

‘But how could you help me?” said the girl. 

“T don’t know,” said the Dryad, reflecting. 
‘*Perhaps there are some people in the village 
who would like to be younger.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said the girl, “that might do. We 
could live here together and set up a ‘ Kisserie.’ 
I know there are people who would like to be 
kissed, but you will have to be very, very 
careful not to make mistakes.” 

“Oh, I will be that!” cried the Dryad. ‘I 
promise you that from this moment I wil! 
never kiss anybody unless you tell me to.” 


ZO At this moment there was a sound of 
hurrying feet outside. The door was thrown 
open and an excited group of men and women 
rushed into the room. 

““A dreadful thing has happened,” cried 
one of the women. ‘‘The constable, Johann 
Milder, has disappeared. He left his clothes 
behind him. Stranger yet there is a little boy 
at his house who says he lives there, and who 
he is and where he came from nobody knows. 
We have come to see your stepmother; she is 
a wise woman and perhaps she may help us. 
Where is she? Call her quickly!” 

‘“‘She is here,” said the girl, and, stepping 
to the bed, she turned down the covering. 

Then all the people pushed into the back 
room, and when they saw the sleeping child 
two women fainted. The others were so much 
astounded that not one of them could speak a 
word. Then the Dryad, who so far had not 
been noticed, laughed out merrily. 

At this the people turned and stared at her. 
There were some among them who had seen 
Dryads, and they set up a great shout. 

“A Dryad!” they cried. ‘‘ A wicked spirit, a 
tree witch! She has done this! She has been 
about with her sinful kisses.”’ 

With one accord the villagers dashed at the 
Dryad as if they would pound her into pieces 
and trample them upon the floor. 

But the Dryad was in the doorway between 
the two rooms, and she moved so quickly that 
they could not touch her. Had she felt free to 
do as she pleased she might have rushed in 
among them and in a very few minutes have 
made a kindergarten of the whole company; 
but she had promised her dear friend, the girl, 
that without her permission she would never 
kiss anybody, and she could not break her 
word. So she fled through the door and away 
and away, until she was far from the village. 

It was not long before the Dryad came to the 
great oak which was old and whose trunk 
was cracked. 

*“Ah!” she cried; “here is this tree which I 
would not enter, but I shall not despise it again. 
It will shelter me for a time, and I must no 
longer remain out in this cruel world.” 

So she slipped into the oak, and was so glad 
to feel herself safe that she kissed the inside of 
the tree over and over again, telling. it how 
thankful she was to have its protection and to 
feel again as if she were at home. 

It was not long before the aged oak was 
a hundred years younger; strong, vigorous, 
clad in the brightest green, and able to with- 
stand the fiercest storm. 


ZB Now when the villagers knew what had 
happened they thought it quite right that the 
girl should marry and take care of the child 
who had been her stepmother; and when the 
boy who had been the constable grew up he 
married this child; and there was a great deal 
more happiness in that .village than there 
would have been if the lost Dryad had not 
come into it looking for a tree. 
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REAL MOHAIRS 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 
No intermediate profits 


Honest Goods at particularly low prices 


Benn’s Mohairs are beautiful examples of 
modern improvements in weaving and finish- 
ing; perfect in texture, soft and silky to han- 
dle, and with a permanent and shimmering 
finish. They shed dust,wear well,can be cleaned 
or carefully washed; drape beautifully, and 
are not like the old Alpacas, springy and stiff. 


BENN’S 4. MOHAIRS 


(9) 
+ 
England 
1860 






GREYSTONE MILLS 


for dresses, skirts, suits, traveling wear, etc., 
ina varied assortment of weaves and colors, are 
CUT IN ANY LENGTH. 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID to your nearest office. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly 
refunded. 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. L 
Greystone, Rhode Island 




















DENATURED 


> PYRO 2v¢oHoL | 
% R | 
mS Swoxttess LAMPS | | 

Give same light as three electric bulbs. 

Fai No wicks to trim, chimneys to =. 
bag Pyro Stoves Shesper than coal. | 


No dust or ashes; no hot kitchens. 





Write for Particulars of Special Offer. 
B The Alcohol Utilities Co., 40 E. 21st St., New York 











° 
Boys and Girls 

Our LITTLE Artist 
Set will teach you how 
to become an artist. It 
contains three large card lay- 
outs and six small cards; one 
color card forexample; paints 
and brush. It's instructive 
and interesting. Send 25c, 
we'll mail it. Have other 
pretty things to interest you. 
Dubuque Art Mfg. Co. 

Dubuque, Iowa 
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Mr. Grocer, why don’t you sell more Mince Meat? 
We believe it is because you haven't told the housewife 
enough about Heinz Mince Meat. 


























She naturally /acks confidence in any 
commercially-prepared mince meat. 


Then why don’t you— Mr. Grocer— 
explaim to her the difference between 
Heinz Mince Meat and the kinds usu- 
ally sold? 


Why don’t you tell her of the Heinz 
Pure Food Institution? Why don't you 
describe to her its clean, model kitchens, 
sand scoured and flushed with water veg- 
ularly, to keep every corner sweet and 
spotless? 


Tell her of the cleanly, uniformed work 
people who guard the purity and quality 
of all Heinz products. 


Every housewife would want to cat 
Heinz Mince Meat if she could see it 
made. Every detail of its making is 
open to inspection, and thousands of vis- 
itors do see it made every year. 


Tell her that we use selected apples— 
ripe, juicy, and tart; that we wash, pare 
and core them—taking out every bruise 
and speck. 


Tell her of the luscious Valencia raisins 
—every one seeded; that our currants, 
too, are the finest imported and _thor- 


oughly washed. 





Then you know we get choice cuts of 
fresh beef every day. And clean, whole 
knob kidney suet—snow-white and 
wholesome. 


These things, with the finest candied 
fruits and peels and Heinz-ground pure 
spices, impart to Heinz Mince Meat its 
wonderful flavor—delicious—zxzcompar- 
able. And it is as pure and wholesome 
as the finest home-made product caz be. 


The particular housewife will appreciate 
your telling her these things because you 
can save her the trouble of home mince- 
meat making; and she'll appreciate, too, 
the fact that you actually pay more in 
order to give her more quality for her 
money—1in all Heinz 57 Varieties. 


Heinz Mince Meat, as you know, is 
sold in glass jars, in stone crocks—in 
Heinz Improved Tins, also by the pound 
from bulk packages. In selling it by the 
pound you will, of course, always tell your 
customer that the flavor will Be even 
better if it 1s allowed to simmer slowly 
fifteen minutes before using. 


And tell your customer that every 
pound and every package really consti- 
tutes atrial sample, because she can return 
it to you and receive full purchase price 
if it fails to please her. 





Heinz 


Plum Pudding 


uries—rich, light, digestible. 


pudding 
Pudding. 


Other Heinz good things for the Holiday table are: Heinz Tomato Soup, Cranberry Sauce, 
Preserves, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, Chili Sauce, East Indian Chutney, Euchred Figs, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


Heinz Plum Pudding is a luxury of lux- 
Big, juicy 
raisins and currants, seeded and washed, 
rare spices and candied fruits—every 
good thing that goes to make a plum 
good—goes into Heinz Plum 
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THE CROGANS’ 
CHRISTMAS IN THE 
SNOWSHED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


met his wife’s, brimming with sudden joy. 
The dream of her life was made real. 

The railroad men raised a cheer in which 
there was a note of regret, for Tom was a 
prime favorite with them all, and crowded 
up to shake hands. The passengers followed 
suit, ready to join in, yet mystified still. But 
now, when they heard from the conductor of the 
Special how Tom by quick action had saved 
the Overland, the very train they were on, 
from running into a wrecked freight two months 
before, many of them remembered the story of 
it— how Tom, being left alone when every- 
body else lost his head in the smashup, had 
sprinted down the track with torpedoes, while 
his wife set the switch and waved the signal 
lantern, and had just caught the Limited around 
the curve, and how narrow had been the escape 
from a great disaster. And their quick sym- 
pathy went out to the young couple up in the 
lonely heights, who a few moments before had 
been less to them than the inert thing of iron 
and steel that was panting on the track outside 
like a huge monster after a hard run. 


Z@Z When it was learned that both trains 
were stalled, perhaps for all night, the recollec- 
tion that it was Christmas Eve gave sudden 
direction to their sympathies. Since friends on 
the Coast must wait they would have their 
Christmas where they were, if it were in a snow- 
shed. In less time than any one could have 
made a formal motion the trainful of excited 
passengers, just now so disgruntled, resolved 
itself into a committee of arrangements to 
which were added both the train crews. 

A young balsam from the mountainside 
made its appearance, no one knew exactly how, 
and in a trice it shone with a wealth of candles 
and toys at which the baby, struggling up to a 
sitting posture in his cradle, looked with wide- 
eyed wonder. The Crogans’ modest living- 
room was made festive with holly and evergreen 
and transformed into a joyous dining-room 
before Mrs. Tom could edge ina word of protest. 
All the memories of her cherished Yule surged 
in upon her as the room filled with the smell 
of roast turkey and mince pie and what not of 
good cheer, borne in by a procession of white- 
clad waiters who formed a living chain between 
the dining-car and the station. When in the 
wake of them the veritable rocking-horse, hastily 
unpacked, was led in by a hysterical darky, 
and pranced and pawed its way across the floor, 
its reins jingling with silver bells, Thomas 
Crogan, Junior, considered it, sitting bolt up- 
right, one long minute, sighed and, over- 
whelmed by such magnificence, went calmly to 
sleep. It was too much for one Christmas Eve, 
and he not a year old. 

When as many as could crowd in were seated 
with Tom Crogan and his wife—the con- 
ductors and engineers of the two trains repre- 
senting the road—the clergyman in the party 
arose to remind them all that they were far 
from home and friends, keeping Christmas in 
the mountain wilderness. 

“But,” he said, “‘though a continent sepa- 
rates us we meet with them all here tonight 
before the face of Him who came as a helpless 
Babe to the world of sin and selfishness, and 
brought peace and good will to men.” And 
he read to them how “It came to pass in those 
days, that there went out a decree from Cesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be taxed,” 
and the story of the Child that is old, yet will 
be ever new while the world stands. 

In the reverent hush that had fallen upon 
the company a tenor voice rose clear and sweet 
in the old hymn: 

‘*It came upon the midnight clear 
That glorious song of old.” 


When the lines were reached: 
“Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurl’d,”’ 
many of the passengers joined in and sang the 
verse tothe end. The familiar words seemed 


to come with a comforting message to every 
one in the little cabin. 


Z@F Inthe excitement they had all forgotten 
the weather. 
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SHAPED FOOT 


HY wear stockings 
with seams inthem? 
You probably think 
they are the only 

stockings that keep their 

shape. That used to be true, 
but is so no longer, for 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


are both shaped and without seam. 
There are thousands of women 
who will not wear any other kind. 
They know that the Burson stock- 
ings do keep their shape, yet they do 
not have the seam that zig-zags in 
acrooked line and rips or tears apart. 


Burson stockings are made to 
fit every figure. Machines that 
knit with human care have fash- 
ioned them into a perfect shape, 
which will not come out in the 
wash. They have the shape of the 
seamed stocking, with the smooth- 
ness and style that belong only 
to Burson. 

Mercerized 50c, lisle 35c and cotton 25¢ the 
pair. Burson hose are made in all sizes of 
foot and leg, including the ** Sylph”’ for slender 


women. Order at your dealer’s, or direct from 
us if your dealer fails you. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Gives New Life to Silver! 
Does your silver look dull and old? USE 


ELECTRO 


S silver Polish 


ILICON 


and note the transformation. It will be 
thoroughly clean and possess an exquisite 
lustre—all without the least scratching or 
marring. Easy to use, economical and 
reliable. Free from any injurious substance: 
Send address for 
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Established 1849. Times change, 
but “‘Utica’’ remains a standard. 


"HREE, generations 
of particular house- 
wives have graced their 
beds with Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. 


There is just pride in possess- 
ing beds made up with soft, 
snow-white Utica Sheets. 
There is great satisfaction in 
their long wear. ; 


Sold by. most good dealers: 


Our Mohawk Brand is a good 


sheet not a so heavy as 
“Utica.” 


UTICA STEAM and MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS 


Utica : oe New York 
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a guarantee of satisfaction and save 
you 33 1-3 percent. Wehave 25,000 
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McKay 
Ventilated Sanitary 
Table Pad 


After 4 years of ua ualified success, we can 
assure you that a ay Pad will positively 
protect your table focus heat or liquid. 

It's a folding pad that is liquid proof over the entire 
surface, including the joints— A liquid proof surface that 
can be washed. 

By inverting the pad upon your table it forms a beautiful 
card table. 

A protection at the joints, as well as at all other parts 
of the pad. 

We give a positive guarantee that your table top will 
not be injured by heat or hot liquids, while covered by one 
of our table pads. 

An Asbestos Lined Air Chamber 

Any heat that passes through the asbestos board is 
carried away by the cool air that circulates freely through 
every portion of the pad. 

Also, Ventilated Luncheon Mats with a liquid proof, 
washable surface. 

Do not buy your table pad or luncheon mats until you 
have seen these. 


Ask your Merchant. Accept no substitute. 


Insist on getting a McKay Ventilated Table Pad. If he 
hasn’t it, write us. 


LYDON-BRICHER MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Unseen by every one the moon 
had come out and shone clear in an almost 
cloudless sky. The storm was over. A joyful 
toot of the rotary’s whistle, as dinner neared its 
end, announced its return with the welcome 
news that the road was open once more. 

With many hearty handshakes, and wishes 
for happy years to come, the unexpected 
Christmas party broke up. But there was yet 
a small ceremony left. It was performed by a 
committee of three of the Overland passengers 
who had friends or kin on board the train Tom 
Crogan had saved. They had quietly circu- 
lated among the rest, and now, with the con- 
ductor shouting “All aboard,” they put an 
envelope into Tom’s hand, with the brief direc- 
tions ‘‘for moving expenses,” and jumped on 
their car as the engine blew its last warning 
whistle and the airbrakes wheezed their fare- 
well. 

Tom opened it and saw five crisp twenty- 


satisfied customers. 


increasing the 
wear resistance 
three-fold. The 
pieces last. 

Any piece bear- 
ing our trade- 
mark which does 
not give positive 
satisfaction in 
any household 
will be re- 
placed. 


|| ke BE a is sah 

| nown Rega ug, 6x e* / 

sible, all-wool finish, $3.75. GIS 

| | Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest value ete: $1.85. Splendid 
| grade Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft., 

$11. Famous Invincible Vel- 
vets, 9x12 ft., $16.00. Standard 
Axminsters, 9x12 ft., $18.50. 
Fine quality Lace Curtains, 45c 
per pair and up. Tapestry 
Curtains, Wilton Rugs, Lino- 
leums, at mill prices. 

Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 
















? . MONEY IN POUL- ¢ 
Foy’s Big Book Tryin SQUABS 
Tells how to start small and grow big. Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
a great mass of useful poultry information. Low 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and_ brooders. 
Mailed 4c. 











F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines,Iowa ” 
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HEISEY’S GLASSWARE aids you in making your 


A postcard brings our Oe nil eon a. apetiedi ‘el aah: table attractive both for family and guests. 
interesting book “The night, with cheering passengers on every step HEISEY’S GLASSWARE is clearer in color, better 
Dining Room, Its and in every window. Tom and his wife stood Said, a . | 
Decorances and fie cation thie 100s OF the Silo dation and weved in finish an more durable than ordinary glassware and 
tertaining,”’ including their handkerchiefs as long as the bull’s-eye costs but little more. It affords a profusion of beautiful, sensible articles to 
“How to Set the on the last car was in sight. When it was gone choose from for the table, living-room, boudoir and den. 
Laeeraet | sod my dee Scr cdeniean ts eens = iid Our art booklet, “Table Glass and Hew to Use It,” is valuable to the home- 
R WALLACE & | her head on his shoulder. A rush of repentant maker and hostess. It contains many helpiul suggestions on effective table 
SONS MFG. CO. | tears welled up and mingled with the happiness pot. be age er swe tC, “ — 
q ae in her voice. appropniate articles o LAS Aan es 
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San Francisco London shed.” 


L | A. Ht. HEISEY & CO., NEWARK, OHIO 
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1A PRICE XMAS BARGAIN 
DRAWNWORK 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


ALL HAND REGULAR 
MADE PRICE 


oa 





& You'll say ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL” 
ZY when you see these exquisite 
iM h with 


andkerchiefs Mexican 
designs hand-drawn in all four 
> corners by natives. Done on dainti- 
est, extra sheer handkerchief linen 
lawn; 11 ins. square. The very 
latest style in fine handkerchiefs. 
Special % price bargain —To acquaint 
you with our beautiful line of Mexican 
. hand-drawn linens, Indian 
Rugs, etc.,we will send the 
<> 4 handkerchiefs shown, 
K prepaid, for % price—only 
Regular price here is $2—city 
stores ask even more, 














Same handkerchiefs in rare, sheer 
pure Irish linen, regular price 75c 
each — all four for $1.50. Either set in 
Holly Gift Box Free. 
$] Extra Special 
e 
Bargain—At Cost! 


This very stylish point 
lace handkerchief is 
hand-made in Mexico by 
our best lace workers, 
imported direct. Made 
from wheels of No. 80 
sheer linen lace thread, 
with extra sheer pure 
Zinen center. 11 inches 
square. None but our 
Mexican lace workers 
have the patience and 
skill to do this rare nee- 
dlework. Just the thing 
to give that ‘‘fluffy’’ effect 
to your dress that the 
style demands. An Xmas gift anyone would be proud of. Reg- 
ular value $1.75 — Holiday bargain, not over 2 to a customer, 
at cost —each $1. 


e of the same rare Mexican 
Mexican Lace Baby Hood, (1005 2°" “if 
lace wheels; all sizes (state baby’s age); regular price C 
$1.75; Holiday berga®, @6ch . < . 65 se ew 6 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money back—orders filled day received 
Free Gift Catalog of Mexican and Indian Handicraft, full of 
unusual Xmas suggestions. Write for it today. (108 page Art 
Catalog in colors for 6c, to pay postage.) 
The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. A-12, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


The Mexican Drawnwork House of the World. 












' Equalize 
the 
Cost 


of 
e e 

» Living 
Do you know that 
by the use of the 
Enterprise Meat and Food Chopper 
you can overcome the high cost of 
food? Meat substitutes and left- 
over meats, easily prepared, may 


be made to take the place of 
expensive roasts and steaks. 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 


is most efficient and most economical. 
The perfect cutting principle —four- 
bladed steel knife that revolves against 
the surface of a perforated steel plate. 
It does not mash the material —but cuts. 


Made in every part to last. A centa 
day for six months pays for the 
Enterprise and it earns its cost in a 
month. 45 styles and sizes—hand and 
power. Small family size (No. 5) $1.75; 
large family size (No. 10) $2.50. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 
Dept. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mutton Scollop 
2 cupfuls finely chop- 
ped cooked meat (use 
left-overs), . . . 12c 
1 cup tomato sauce, 1 
tablespoonful butter, 
half cup bread crumbs 5c 


Total cost, . . 17c 





















Enough for five—cost 
per person, 3 2-5 cts. 











Send for “The Enter- 
prising Housekeeper" for 
this and 200 other econ 
omy recipes. Sent to you 
postpaid on receipt of 4 *% 
cents in stamps. ’ 














“When a Man Loves’ 





Carter had never seen Isabel 
until she came to be one of the 
bridesmaids at his wedding to 
Margery— but he loved her at 
sight. With the wedding only 
four days away, a motor accident 
pitches Isabel into his arms and 
brings home the truth to both. 
What can he do? 


What he does do, is told in 


“When a Man Loves,’ a story 
by Mary Hastings, beginning in 
the December Woman's Home 
Companion. 





are back again in the pages of 
Womans Home Companion. 
Do your children know. Jack 
and Betty? All Woman’s Home 
Companion children do, and they 
are wild with delight that Jack 
and Betty are coming back for 
Christmas. Cut out the Jack 
and Betty pictures from the 
December Womans Home 
Companion and you will find 
that they make a wonderful little 
book, full of thrilling adventures. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


15c. a copy, $1.50 by the year 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








You can wear better gloves 
than Queen Elizabeth wore 


ees 





Better in fit; more sightly 
and more comfortable — 
even if not so elaborately 
embroidered. 


Any pair of 


WNE 
GLOVES 


which you may secure today 
from your dealer, will surpass 
in style and fit the finest pro- 
duction of Elizabethan glove 
_makers,—because progress in 
the art of making good gloves 
is really contemporaneous with 
the progress of Fownes Bros. & 
Co. founded 134 years ago. 
All lengths, sizes and shades 
at good dealers. 


Always stamped with the name 
“Fownes.” 


“It’s a Fownes—that’s 
all you need to know 
about a glove.” 



































What a comfort it is 
to have a Pierce Boiler 


in your cellar, capable of producing all 
the heat your house requires—able to 
meet the coldest weather—and still 
demanding but little attention and con- 
suming but little fuel. 

No dust, no germs, no drudgery with 
a Pierce Steam or Hot Water equip- 
ment —just a twelve or twenty-four hour 
adjustment and clean, healthful heat, 
uniform all over the house. 

Certainly the housewife should select 
the heating equipment because she is the 
chief sufferer from an ineffective system. 


Let us send you our Heat Primer, 


“What Heat for Your House?” 


It is simply written and covers the whole house- 
heating problem. After reading it you can intelli- 
gently discuss the subject with your steam-fitter 
and be sure of getting a perfect heating outfit. 


Pierce 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


There is a Pierce Boiler 
exactly suited to your 
55 RSS needs. This is the ‘‘Amer- 
ican’’—one of 200 styles. 






Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Mfg. Co., 246 James St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Showrooms in Principal Cities 





























One of the 
Quality Products of 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING CO. 


requests have come to us for pat- 
“Miss Crystal Domino” cos- 
"s masquerades and fancy 
117 Wall St., New York City. 













THE BRIDE’S 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


Peter: Why don’t yer see what yer drew? 


(Mr. PuGsLeE opens his package. PETER looks 
rather disappointed and Mr. PUGSLEE does 
not enthuse. He hands it to Mrs. PUGSLEE, 
who holds it for a while and thes. gives it back 
to Mr. PucsteeE, who holds it uneasily be- 
hind his back. LAwsON saunters around 
and takes a look at it. 


WENTWORTH (approaching Mrs. PUGSLEE): 
I want you to have this newspaper rack, Mrs 
Pugslee, and I hope you will, find it useful. 
Lawson: Why, I thought your aunt 
WENTWORTH (hurriedly): You thought my 
aunt was coming tonight. She was, but——/(he 
stops speaking, and voices are heard in the hall). 
Voices: I should have that boy discharged. 
. . . I am nearly dead, but perhaps it 
doesn’t run after nine. 
[ALISON and WENTWORTH exchange quick, ques- 
tioning glances and WENTWORTH opens the 
door into the hall. 


WENTWORTH (exclaiming): Why, my dear 
Mother! 

Lawson (under his breath): Well, who the 
deuce —— 

Mrs. WENTWORTH: My dear boy, don’t 
look as if you had seen a ghost. There’s noth- 
ing ghostlike about your aunt and me. We 
are very substantial and we don’t like stairs. 

ALIson: Dear Mother-in-Law, I am so sorry 
you had to walk, but we had quite given you 
up and we thought Peter would enjoy the tree 
so much. This is Mrs. Pugslee, who has come 
to the tree, too, and this is Mr. Pugslee. 





ZOZ Auntie (who has dabbled in College Set- 
tlements, shakes hands with the PUGSLEES with 
exaggerated cordiality): How nice it was you 
could come to dear Alison’s tree. (Sees the 
newspaper rack in Mrs. PUGSLEE’sS arms.) 
What a pretty (Stops suddenly and looks 
at WENTWORTH, who becomes immediately very 
anxious to take his mother’s wraps. Mrs. 
WENTWORTH remains very stiff and quite 
oblivious of the PUGSLEES.) 


Autson: I think you met my mother-in-law 
once at the Grand Central, Mr. Pugslee. 

Mrs. WENTWorTH: He certainly did! Iam 
not likely to forget it. He wouldn’t take my 
trunk, and I had to wear my traveling dress at 
dinner—where was I going? (Thinks.) Oh, to 
the Wetherbees’. It was most awkward. I for- 
get who was there. Only the family, I think, 
but it was very disagreeable. 

Mr. PuGsteE: Sorry, Mum, but the Union 
wasn’t allowing hus to tike trunks that week. 

ALISON (trying to change the subject): This is 
Mr. Lawson, who is waiting to speak to you, 
Mother. 

Mrs. WENTWORTH (t0 LAWSON): How do 
youdo? (To Mr. PuGSLEE): Well, you ought 
to have more sense than to belong to such an 
absurd thing. 

Mr. Pucstee: If you'll excuse me, Mum, 
I don’t think that’s hany of your business. 

WENTWORTH: Don’t you think the tree is 
lovely, Mother? 

Mrs. PucstEE: ’Owld your tongue, Pugs- 
lee! You better not get ’im roused, Mum. 

LAwson (gayly): I propose we all join hands 
and dance around the tree. 

Mr. PuGSLeEE (getting very much excited): 
’Owld your own tongue if you like. I hain’t 
goin’ to be dictited to by now one. 

ALIsoN (fo WENTWORTH): What are we 
going to do? 

LAWSON (joining them): If you would like to 
give my silver teapot to the Pugslees don’t 
mind me. 

AUNTIE (to Mrs. WENTWORTH): It’s no 
good arguing with people like that, my dear. 

Mrs. PuGstee: Let’s go ’ome, Pugslee. I 
wish to goodness we’d never came. 

ALIson: Oh, Mrs. Pugslee, please don’t go. 
You haven’t half seen the tree, and we want 
you to have some supper. My mother-in-law 
is very much interested in reforms and 

Mr. Pucstee: Well, she’d better begin on 
’er own self, then, comin’ into a party and in- 
sultin’ of people like that. Wasn’t we invited 
to the bloomin’ Christmas tree as well as her? 

WeENtTWorRTH: Look here, Mr. Pugslee, you 
mustn’t talk to my mother like that. 

Mr. Pucstee: ’Ow, I hain’t goin’ to talk to 
’er. Come on, Mrs. Pugslee. That old mide 
was right. It’s no good harguin’. 








ZZ Mrs. WENTWORTH (indignantly): My 
dear Jack, can’t you put the man out? 

WeEnNtTWorTH: I think Mrs. Pugslee is quite 
equal to it. 

Mr. PuGsLeeE (as Mrs. PUGSLEE pushes him 
out): ’Ow, we’re goin’, Mum. I ’ope we'll 
never st’y where we’re not welcome. A Merry 
Christmas to you all. 

ALISON (to PETER, who has been enjoying the 
affair hugely from the doorway): Take Mr. and 
Mrs. Pugslee down in the elevator. 

Mr. PuGsLeE (as they disappear): ’Ow, I 
guess the stairs is good enough for hus, and 
don’t you never think as I won’t tike you hany- 
where you like, Mum, but don’t arsk me to 
meet that mother-in-law of yours agine. 

WENTWORTH (as ALISON comes into the room 
again): Poor Alison! 

ALISON (wearily): Please don’t “Poor Ali- 
son’? me. Be satisfied that I shall never try to 
give any one a good time again. 

Lawson: Oh, don’t be discouraged. You’ve 
given me a beautiful time. I never was more 
entertained in my life. 

Mrs. WENTWORTH: Now, perhaps, Alison, 
you will tell me what those awful people were 
doing here. 

WENTWORTH: Well, we want to know why 
you and Auntie were so late. 

Autison (to Mrs. WENTWORTH): Jack can 
tell you all about it while I go and see about 
some supper. I am sure you must need some, 
and I feel positively faint. 

WENTWoRTH: No, I shall go and help you, 
Alison. Lawson can tell them. (To Mrs. 
WENTWORTH as they go out): And don’t let 
him keep the best till the last. Ask him who he 
thought Mrs. Pugslee was. 
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Find the ‘‘Crescent”’ or the ‘‘Jas. Boss” trade-mark, 
as you see it in the lower right-hand illustration. 


These marks are your safeguards. They are standard 
with the fine jewelry trade and have been for fifty years. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 
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Exquisite Cases ai 

for Ladies’ 
Watches 


Reliable Gold-filled 


These illustrations show Ladies’ sizes 
of the celebrated ‘‘Crescent’’ and ‘‘Jas. 
Boss’’ gold-filled watch cases. 


‘ From them you can judge the artistic designs and 
the quality of the engraving. But to get the full effect 
you should see the cases themselves at your jeweler’s. 

His stock is selected from more than three thousand 
Probably he has just the case you want — if 
not, he can procure it for you. 

But be sure that you are getting a ‘“‘Crescent”’ or a 
‘‘Jas. Boss” gold-filled case—and not some cheapened 
case that is merely washed with a thin film of gold. 

Don’t be misled by ‘‘ Guarantees,”’ stamped inside 
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Hot Water Bottles 
That Won’t Leak 


You take no risk when you buy the 
‘*Kantleek” Hot Water Bottle. Ifit 
shows any imperfection in workman- 
ship within two years, we guarantee 
to give you another with ~ut charge. 


We wouldn’t dare make this guarantee unless 
the bottles were perfect. 

The finest Para rubber is used in 
“*Kantleek”’ Water Bottles. This 
gum is soft and pliable— yet so 
tough and strong that it will not 
crack or weaken. Seams are 
triply re-enforced. 


KANTLEEK 
WATER BOTTLES 


are sold by a reliable druggist 
in practically every commu- 
nity. If you cannot conve- 
niently buy them, send price 
and your druggist’s name. 
Price of No. 12 (popular size) 
in white rubber, $1.50; in red, 
$1.75 





‘“*Kantleek”’ Rubber Specialties— 

guaranteed for two years—also 

include Fountain Syringes, Face Bags and 
Ice Caps. 

Write for valuable booklet, “‘How Water Battles 

with Disease,’’ explaining proper use of water 

bottle, syringe and ice cap for different diseases. 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 
531 Congress Ave. New Haven, Conn. 


| scribes her Capps 
| INDIAN BLANKET. 
| Youcan see she’s all 


CAPPS INDIAN BLANKETS 
Send for Our Fine Book Illustrat- 
ing their -———————> 


beauty and 
many uses. 


‘**Pretty as a pic- 
ture and as warm as 
toast.’”” That’s the 
way the Cozy Cor- 
ner Girl, whose 
photograph adorns 
the cover of our rare 
four-color book, de- 























wrapped upinit. For the dozens of occasions where 
you need something handy that will keep you dry 
and warm and at the same time look attractive—for 
chilly days, sitting near window or out on porch, 


| driving, etc.—what you'll enjoy is 


“The One Blanket that Makes Comfort Beautifal’’ 


Every Capps INDIAN BLANKET is made from original 
Indian designs as actually worn by the Red Menthem- 
selves. For a distinctive, high grade blan- 
ket insist on the Capps. Look for the 
trade mark woven in silk ribbon, sewed 
on the edge of the blanket. A Splendid 

= Xmas Gift—Every home will appreciate 
Trade Mark one of these splendid blankets. 


FREE FOUR-COLOR BOOK 


It shows many of our beautiful blanket designs. 
The very thing you’ve been looking for these many 
years, and never found, is there, with styles to suit 
everybody. Artistic and useful and as fascinating 
as a Fenimore Cooper Indian tale. 

Send for this attractive book now —it is free to 
you providing you mention your dealer's name. 


J.CAPPS & SONS’ Dept.H Jacksonville, Ill. 





J.CAPPS” SONS 
Pay’ > 






















| Willow Plumes 


Direct from the 
manufacturer at one-half 
regular price 
Made in our own factories 

and sold direct to you. 


: Selected male stock, long, lustrous flues, extra 
4 wide and full, hand tied; guaranteed: 

18 in. long $5 22 in. long 

18 in. ber 95 > in. wing $10. 50 
YY 20 in. long 4 in. long 

20 in. bare $7.50 24 in. at} $12. 50 
FRENCH PLUMES: Prime stock, broad fines, French 
curled; 17% in. $1.85; 20 in. extra quality, $5.00. 

In black, white or colors. Expressage prepaid. 

Money promptly refunded if goods not satisfactory. On 
receipt of 25 cents for expressage, we willsend any plumeC.O.D. 
on @) with privilege of examination. If not satisfactory, 
return at our expense, and we will refund your 25c. Also lower 
and higher priced plumes. P: , Ostrich » etc. 
Willowing and Repairing old feathers at low pricesa specialty. 

Write today for complete catalog H. 
National Ostrich Feather Co.,813 Broadway, New York 
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Complexion mm C 
POW DER Ye 


The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 


Producing a smooth, velvety complexion, 
bringing out the natural tones of the skin. 
Its absolute beauty, almost impalpable fine- 
ness and softness inakes Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder cooling, refreshing and beautifying to the 
most delicate skin without injury. It is the com- 
plexion powder that really clings—the only one 
put up in a wooden box, which retains ull its 
delicate perfume until entirely used up. 


5 Colors—Filesh, Special Pink, 
Cream, White, Brunette. 


50c—EVERYWHERE—50c 
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400 tons of Finest 
Western Meat 


2,000,000 pounds 
of California 
Raisins 





40 Car Loads of 


Currants 


300,000 Bushels 
of Best New York 
Apples 





“Muvver Says These 
Won't Hurt Me” 


OT the slightest harm 
can come from eating 
good confectionery. Just 


In the busy holiday time put in 
a good supply of this ready- 4 
prepared nourishing food that 

remember that, and when little 


| were used last year || °Vvety one likes 

to help make Senay, ot Ota tae Gants 
Nowe. Suc SNIDER poo Leon Choco ad 
ONE SU CH PROCESS ENOX (Foeolates 
MINCEMEAT PORK & BEANS pO 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” nevertireof. Thosegreat, creamy 


nuggets of rich brown chocolate 


And. the None 
Such Spice Blend 
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This Mince Meat was all sold by grocers in poo ~— age pangs — gently 
10-cent two-pie packages. tna, «expels rcs Hater me 
‘et 9 Order them by the case and have them ready—for the It makesone’smouth watermerely 
Sold to American housewives who appreciate z to think of them —nut, nougat, 
the advantage of having rich, appetizing, satis- Sunday breakfast, with brown bread; for the weekday caramel, fruit, cream, jelly,andlots 
tying Mince Pie, any day, without trouble and luncheon; as a vegetable side dish, as a meat substitute of other flavors equally tempting. 
at a cost of only 5 cents a pie. : : ‘ ° ° From cover to bottom, there’s 
None Sec Miitin. She | or as a Salad for dinner. ‘They work in delightfully in not a piece in a box of Lenox 
is made from the choicest and dozens of ways, and when a friend drops in unexpectedly arrester oe ents rapa 
urest meat 3 e ° ° 4 Pp 
agape hoger doiscipe ass) Snider's Pork & Beans will enable you to set forth an thing yourtver ate: before iny the 
: ae ; eae ; , ine of chocolates. 
a house that has been making | Yf-4 appetizing, dainty and delicious repast in a few minutes. “Quit Necco Seal gearantees quality.” 
it 300 days a year for 27 years. Seen date 1 |i. pieces oe Able bona 
All grocers always have it. | MinceMEat }Y They are one of the staples that should a/ways be in the pantry. Itis a jer a oir en a a hee 
; ; ’ ’ on abbreviation Of ** Company"'— Co, 
MERRELL-SOULE C0., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK matter of wisdom as well as of convenience to serve Snider's Pork “ : 
Member of Association ts Seana of Purity in Foods. & Beans frequently. Beans are 84% rich in nutriment. In every New England Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 











pound of beans there is nearly a quarter of a pound of nitrogenous 
proteid—the element in food which makes and renews the body 
5 tissues, supplies strength. 

= 











Beans are one of nature’s richest food gifts and should form a constant 
and prominent part of the diet in every home. Beans are for strength— 
just what everyone must have—and Snider’s Beans supply that strength 
in the most easily digestible form. The Snider way of preparing and 
cooking the beans dissolves out the elements which cause distress, 
in some beans. Snider’s are digested with ease, even by persons 


; whose digestion is very delicate. 








Design No. 7063, Size, 18 x 22 inches. 


for Mother, Wife, Sister or Friend, 
remember that a 


2 I BEAN CELERY SALAD 
B S Ss E L L (Try this—one of the most delicious ways of serving Snider’s Pork & Beans) 
**Cyco”’ BALL-BEARING 1 pint Snider’s Pork & Beans. 
2 4 tablespoonfuls celery cut into one-eighth inch rings. 5 
° $ 
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Car pet Sweeper e 3 ablespoonfuls finely chopped onions. Pa 
pom pe lan Pillow Top and Back 


Lettuce and olives. 


never fails to please, and is a con- 
stant reminder of the giver for ten 


years and more. It reduces the labor This startling offer is made to introduce 
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about 95%, confines all the dust, Mix first four ingredients in a dish, marinating thoroughly, but stirring very lightly Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk in 

brightens and preserves the carpets, with salad spoon and fork, Arrange lettuce leaves around edge of salad bowl and every home in this country. Here is the newest 

‘ and will outlast forty brooms. Prices in the center make a handsome mound of the salad mixture. Garnish with tiny lettuce thing in the very popular conventional design for 

4 $2.75 to$5.75. Sold by dealers every- leaves, and olives pitted and cut into fourths. pillow tops. It is of Russiam Crash, the new material so 
where. Write for booklet showing HELEN Mar THOMSON. admirably adapted to fine color combinations in silk embroid- 













ery. On this great offer we give you an entire pillow outfit 

L positively free. It includes the following: 

One Pillow Top, Russian Crash, size 18x22 inches, with de- 
sign hand-tinted_in color harmony; One Pillow Back ; 
Ope Illustrated Easy Lesson, showiny every stitch iy this 








our most popular styles, 


a ; A Christmas Gift for You 





Buy of your dealer between now 





and January Ist, send us the purchase H ’ ‘ i i , len; © New 1912 Premium Art Book, illustrat- 
29 slip within one week from date of Snider's Pork & Beans give the housew! fe a feeling of security. She pry id 300 ofthe sence und tsat besuniiel dostans ta 
purchase, and we will send you knows every bean will roll out “just so,’ handsome and whole, cooked, sill embroidery. 


afine quality black leather card 
case with no printing on it. 
Address Dept. 63 


with a bit of pork jowl, to tender, digestible perfection, and deliciously Richardson’s Silk 


seasoned with a sauce unequaled, made from the luscious Snider’s 































1€ Bissell Carpet Sweeper We make this great free Offer to you to introduce to you 
d C Grand Rapids, Mich Tomato Catsup. ~ Richardsop’s Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk. We 
id 0., 8, BRICR. want you to know how beautifully you can do art embroidery 
fe i (Largest and Only Ex- - - ee with our asSistance- All we ask of you is that you send us 
Gusive Conpet Soener Your order for a case of Snider’s Beans should include a case of Snider’s 30c in stamps or silver to cover the regular retail price of six 
ers in e or “Be skeings of c' m’s Prize rr dery 

c (10) Catsup, and Chili Sauce, assorted. to COmmence work with, and postage on package. 

Send Now You will tea a offer, —_ 
H 2 7 sndi © we make for introductory purposes. r 
3. Snider s Tomato Catsup is indispensable to the housewife who has once sar tgs pagename gS eng ll 
4 learned its convenience in seasoning gravies, soups, making meat sauces, positively free, fend anly 806 to cover cost of six skeins Of 
° Richardson's Gran rizé Lwbroidery Silk to commence 
_ and as a zest for meats, hot or cold, fish and oysters in all forms. work with, and postage om entire outit, and send us the 
name of your dealer. Do not wait; send today for this 
o attractive bargain—it will please you. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


305-9 W. Adams Street, Dept. 2019, Chicago 











Snider’s Chili Sauce is, beyond all comparison, a most delicious relish 
A (| | J Ny E | is upon meats. 
\ ~—)—~ Made ofsuperior materials, Snider’sgoodskeep. Be sure to orderSnider’s. & 
+ 
9 
It's the Process . 


HANS anggAedNe || THE T. A. SNIDER 
sears ff || PRESERVE CO. 


U 
QO Hormel’s Dairy Hams and Bacon 


ieetetal cate teamaeel mulle-fed pi = Cl NCINNATI, U. S. A. 


private stock from the garden spot of Min- 













“The Housekeeper’s Joy”’ 


The Kant-Klog 
Salt Shaker 


Clogging. dampness and dust in salt 
absolutely done away with, and a free 
flow of salt at all times assured. Patent 
apPlied for. Send check, money order 
orstamps; and remember, back comes 
your money if you are not satisfied. 

rite for one Of our illustrated 
catalogues, which will be sent to you 
free. New Holiday 1911 edition. 

To Dealers! ! We want the best 
store in every town to be our Agent. 
Write at once for particu Our 
noVelties Will prove great Sellers. 

F. VORENBERG CO. . 
The House of a Thousand Newelties. with German Silvertop, S0¢ 
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penta. Juicy, tender, delicate, delicious. 
not at your dealer's we will ship at the following F 
ca 4 sete: a a A fli Snider P, voducts comply 
natrenty, Bao on 26 cents the pound withall Pure Food Laws 

. A. HORMEL @ CO., Austin, Minn. of the world. 






















































































































quicker 
Ss easier 


-Use 


0) Re | 
Dutch 


Cleanser 


Old Dutch is the hygienic 
Cleanser because it con- 
tains no acid, alkali or 
caustic. It has a mechan- 
icalaction. Avoid chemical 
cleansers as unsafe and 
unsanitary. Old Dutch 
contains no injurious ingre- 
dients to scratch enamel— 
polishes beautifully. 


Sprinkle a little Cleanser on 
a wet cloth. A few rubs and 
off comes the grease. 


Many other 
uses and full 
directions on 
large sifter- 
can— 10c. 








THE TWENTY- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


._Ted burst into the affair with a derisive 
shout. “Oh, Rob! What a silly to care 
about that little bit of a picture! Let him 
have it. It was only the horse he wanted 
anyway!” 

The two pairs of eyes met. His were full of 
deference, yet compelling. Hers brimmed with 
restrained laughter. With a gesture she waved 
back the roll arid walked away toward the fire. 

“‘Thank you;” said he behind her. ‘I'll try 
to prove myself worthy of the trust.” °? 

“Ruth! Dare you to run down the hill to 
that big tree with me!” Ted, no longer-inter- 
ested in this*tame conclusion of what ‘had 
eapuryt to be an exciting encounter, chal- 

enged his sister. Ruth accepted, and the pair 
were off down a long, inviting slope none too 
smooth, with a stiff stubble, but none the less 
attractive for that. 

Kendrick and Roberta were left standing at 
the top of the hill near the place where the fire 
was smoldering into dullness. Before them 
stretched the valley, brown and yellow and 
dark green in the November sunlight, with a 
gray-blue river winding its still length along. 
In the far distance a blue-and-purple haze en- 
veloped the hills; above all stretched a sky 
upon whose fairness wisps of clouds were be- 
ginning to show here and there, while in the 
south the outlines.of a rising bank of gray gave 
hint that those who gazed might look their fill 
today—tomorrow there would be neither sun- 
light nor purple haze. The two looked in 
silence for a minute, not at the boy and girl 
shouting below, but at the beauty in the 
peaceful landscape. 


ZZ “ An Indian-summer day,”’ said Roberta 
gravely, as if her mood had changed with the 
moment, ‘‘is like the last look at something 
one is not sure one will ever see again.” 

At the words Kendrick’s gaze shifted from 
the hills to the face of the girl beside him. The 
sunshine was full upon the rich bloom of her 
cheek, upon the exquisite line of her dark eye- 
brow. What was the beauty of an Indian- 
summer landscape compared with the beauty 
of budding summer in that face? But he an- 
swered her in the same quiet way in which she 
had spoken: ‘‘ Yes, it’s hard to have faith that 
winter can sweep over all this and not blot it 
out forever. But it won't.” 

“No, it. won’t. And after all I like the 
storms. I should like to stand just here, some 
day when Nature was simply raging, and watch. 
I wish I could build a little stout cabin right 
on this spot and come up here and spend the 
worst night of the winter in it. I’d love it.” 

‘IT believe you would. But not alone? 
You’d want company?” 

“*T don’t think I’d even mind being alone—if 
I had a good fire for company—and a dog. I 
should be glad of a dog,” she owned. 

“‘But not one good comrade, one who liked 
the same sort of thing?”’ 

‘*So few people really do. It would have to 
be somebody who wouldn’t talk when I wanted 
to listen to the wind, or wouldn’t mind my not 
talking—and yet who wouldn’t mind my talk- 
ing either, if I took a sudden notion.’”? She 
began to laugh at her own fancy, with the low, 
rich note which delighted his ear afresh every 
time he heard it. ‘‘Comrades who under- 
stand one’s every mood are not common, are 
they? Mr. Kendrick, what do you suppose 
those dots of bright scarlet are, halfway down 
the hill? They must be rose haws, mustn’t 
they? Nothing else could have that color in 
November.” 

“I don’t know what ‘rose haws’ are. Do 
you want them—whatever they are? Shall I 
go and get them for you?” 

“*T'll go, too, to see if they’re worth picking. 
They’re thorny things; you won’t like them, 
but I do.”’ 

“You think I don’t like thorny things?” he 
asked her as they went down the hillside, up 
which Ted and Ruth were now struggling. It 
was steep and he held out his hand to her, but 
Pome ignored it and went on with sure, light 

eet. 

“No, I think you like them soft and 
rounded.”’ 

‘And you prefer them prickly? ”’ 

‘Prickly enough to be interesting.” 


ZE=> They reached the scraggly rosebush, bare 
except for the bright red haws, their smooth 
hard surfaces shining in the sun. Kendrick 
got out his knife, and, by dint of scratching his 
hands in a dozen places, succeeded in gathering 
quite a cluster. Then he went to work at 
getting rid of the thorns. 

“You may like things prickly, but you'll be 
willing to spare a few of these,” he observed. 

He succeeded in time in pruning the cluster 
into subordination, bound them with a tough 
bit of dried weed which he found at his feet, 
and held out the bunch. ‘“ Will you do me the 
honor of wearing them?” 

She thrust the smooth stems into the breast 
of her riding coat, where they gave the last 
picturesque touch to her attire. ““Thank you,”’ 
she acknowledged somewhat tardily. “I cando 
no less after seeing you scarify yourself in my 
service. You might have put on your gloves.” 

“T might—and suffered your scarifying 
mirth which would have been much worse. 
‘He jests at scars that never felt a wound,’ but 
he who jests at them after he has felt them is 
the hero. Observe that I still jest.”” He put 
his lips to a bleeding tear on his wrist as he 
spoke. ‘‘ My only regret is that the rose haws 
were not where they are now when I photo- 
graphed the horses. Only mine is not a color 
camera. I must get one and have it with me 
when I drive, in case of emergencies like 
this one.” 

A whimsical expression touching his lips he 
gazed off over the landscape as he spoke, and 
she glanced at his profile. She was obliged to 
admit to herself that she had seldom noted one 
of better lines. Curiously enough, to her ob- 
servation there did not lack a suggestion of 
ruggedness about his face, in spite of the soft 
and easy life she understood him to have led. 
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That Persuasive, 
Delicious Flavor 
in Oatmeal 


Have you ever thought how lavish 
Nature is with oats? 
She has made this grain a 
Better body-builder, 
Better brain-builder, 
Better nerve-builder, 
Than any other grain that grows. 
She has crowded the oat with more 
digestible protein, more organic phos- 
phorus and more lecithin than any 
other cereal food. 
She has made it a vim-producer— 
an energy food—beyond anything 
else we know. 


Quaker Oats 


But the finest flavor lies in rich, 
plump, luscious oats. So we select 
those oats by 62 separate siftings. 
We get but ten pounds of Quaker 
Oats from a bushel. 


These selected oats, prepared by 
our process, form the finest oat food 
in existence. Those who want the 
best — both in flavor and food value — 
always insist on this brand. The 
cost, despite its quality, is but one- 
half cent per dish 


The Quaker Oats Company 


(219) CHICAGO 


oatmeal that fascinating flavor. It’s 
the best-liked cereal which comes to 
our morning table. 


meal and cream? 


growing child are made enticing to it. 
The vital foods for growth, work, 
play and study are made the most 
attractive. 


value, nothing compares in the long 
run with oatmeal. 


Regular size 


And, to climax all, she has given 


What food is so delightful as oat- 


Thus the elements needed for the 


For sheer delight, regardless of food 





package, 10c 


age, for smaller 
cities 
trade, 25c. 

The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 
or South. 


Family size pack- 


and country 





Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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Tailared Weak Sats 


For Girls and Boys 


Made roomy, not bulky. All of Ford's 
garments are cut to give your child an 
individuality.—They hang well—and 
wear. Well made, in light, airy, 
sanitary work rooms—double stitched 
where needed. Do not rip. 

Materials of character which wash and 
wear—permanent colors. Trimmed with 
the extra touch of discriminating taste. 
FREE CATALOG illustrates the many clever 
styles in which Ford's Dutch Rompers, Russian 
and other Suits are made. They solve the prob- 


lem of having your children distinctively and 
economically dressed. Mail a postal today. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Delicious 


Coffee 


made 
Right on the Table 
No fire 









In 6 to 8 minutes. 
or lamp. 

Simply attach cord to any 
light socket. 

Starts percolating from cold 
water almost immediately. : 
Think of the convenience 
when entertaining, or for 
every-day family use. 

And such perfect cof- 
fee—the “Drip” kind, 
with all the full, rich 
flavor, but none of the 
bitterness that comes from 
boiling. 






Splendid 
itmas Gift 


e e 
é Percolating Machine 
Every woman can gaina reputation for making 
i Coffee. Very Economical. Current cost 
less than gas—only about 1/10c per cup. 
Guaranteed for two years, 
Nickel or Copper Finish 
11.00 






7 cup size 
Q9cupsize . 12.00 
“Pays All attachments included. 
for ROCHESTER STAMPING CO. 
y itself Rochester, N. Y. 
inthe Makers of “Rochester” Chafing 
coffee Dishes, Serving Dishes, Casse- 


it saves’ yvoles,Egg Boilers, Crumb Sets, 
Serving Trays, etc. 
Buy of your local dealer. If he does not 








handle the ‘‘ Rochester’’ line, write us. 

















Davenport's Holiday Gift—SPECIAL 


Once every year this factory, to popularize its 
brand, gives a value to the consumer worth 
double what it can be bought at retail. This 
value can only be ordered during the month of 
December, not before or after, and is obtainable from all 
first class dealers, or direct from the factory, express pre- 
paid. This year it is a marvel indeed, being made of 
genuine seal (a leather that is as rare as it is beautiful); 
measuring 8 inches at the top; 9 inches at the bottom and 
nearly 8 inches deep; having a tan colored real leather 
lining and a beautifully designed frame of genuine German 
Silver —each frame stamped and warranted to be such. It 
has the long braided real leather handle now so fashion- 
able, with silk tassels, being as a whole a magnificent 
holiday gift, unparalleled in any offerings at less than 
$10. This month only, $5. All Davenport merchandise is 
guaranteed, or money refunded. 


John Davenport & Co., 7 White Street, NewYork 
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Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
are a source of great saving —as well 
as satisfaction. They are wonder- 
fully durable—outlasting the or- 
dinary kind many times over. 


Famous for their fine launder- 
ing qualities 


Made by Naumheag Steam Cotton Co. 
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Write for YOUR Copy of 
“1911-12 Models 


Albrecht 
Furs” 


stamped, and waiting for 
your address. When you 
have read it you will feel a 
new confidence in buying 
furs. It gives valuable in- 
formation as to how to choose 
furs—their description and 
actual name in plain Eng- 
lish, also the corresponding 
trade names and definite 
prices. It shows beautiful 
color-photographs from actual 
furs. —Then too—in ad- 
dition to these inter- 
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fur- 
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(not 
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all 

new styles 

and novel- 

“ee im furs, Illustration 

and — best shows 
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can get pose 

high - class, paid on re- 

Guaranteed peg 

furs at the $60 
(Send bust 

price of the measure, 

ordinary, haan 

common- a 


place kind. 


Albrecht Furs are made at Saint 
Paul, the greatest fur-city of America, 
out of whole, selected skins bought 
direct from the trappers of the 
Northwest. Half-a-century’s expe- 
rience in furs, exclusively, and our 
positive Guarantee of Satisfaction is 
behind every piece of fur that bears 
the Albrecht trade-mark. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded! 


Thousands of women are writing for 
this, the finest, most complete fur-fashion 
book ever published. 

Don’t YOU want one? 

Don’t YOU want to see the latest 
fur styles? 

Don’t YOU want to see the ex- 
quisite color-photographs of newest 
shapes in muffs? 


Write today—NOW—while you think 
about it. Ask for Catalog No.10. It’s free. 


Call on the best dealer in your town for 
Albrecht Furs. If he hasn’t them write 
us and we will fill your order direct — 
express charges prepaid on cash orders. 


References: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Established 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts. , Station “A,” Saint Paul 
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Ted and Ruth came panting up to them, and 
the four climbed together te the hilltop. 

Roberta turned and scannedthe sun. Imme- 
diately she decreed that it was time to be off, 
reminding her protesting young brother that 
the November dusk falls early and that it 
would be dark before they were at home. 

Kendrick put both sisters into their saddles 
with the ease of an old horseman. ‘I’ve often 
regretted selling a certain black beauty named 
Thundercloud,” he remarked as he did so, 
“but never more than at this minute. My 
rather high-powered motor there strikes me 
as disgustingly overadequate today. I can’t 
keep you company by any speed adjustment in 
my control, and if I could your steeds wouldn’t 
stand it. I'll let you start down before me and 
stay here for a bit. It’s too pleasant a place to 
leave. And even then I shall be at home 
before you—worse luck!” 

““We’re sorry too,” said Roberta, letting her 
eyes meet his for a moment in a way so rare 
with her, whose heavy lashes were forever inter- 
fering with any man’s direct gaze, that Ken- 
drick made the most of his opportunity. He 
saw Clearly at last that her eyes were of the 
deepest sea blue, deepened almost to black by 
the shadowing lashes. If by some hard chance 
he should never see them again he knew he 
could not forget them. 


ZF With beat of impatient hoofs upon the 
hard road they were off, their chorusing fare- 
wells coming back to him over their shoulders. 

When they were out of sight he went back 
to the place where they had stood together and 
thought it over. The darkness had almost 
fallen when he forced himself to leave the spot. 
But—reward for going while yet a trace of 
dusky light remained—he had not reached the 
bottom of the hill road, up which his car had 
roared an hour before, when he saw something 
fallen there which made him pull the motor up 
upon its throbbing cylinders. He jumped out 
and ran to rescue what had fallen. It was the 
bunch of rose haws he had so carefully denuded 
of thorns, and which she had worn upon her 
breast for at least a short time before she lost 
it. She had not thrown it away intentionally, 
he was sure of that. If she had she would not 
have flung it contemptuously into the road for 
him to see. 

He put it into the pocket of his coat, where 
it made a queer bulge, but he could not risk 
losing it by trusting it to the seat beside him. 
Until he had won something that had been 
longer hers, it was a treasure not to be lost. 

Four miles toward town he passed the rid- 
ing party and exchanged a fire of gay saluta- 
tions withthem. When he had left them behind 
he could not get home too soon. He hurried 
to his rooms, hunted out a receptacle of sil- 
ver and glass, filled it with water, placed the 
bunch of rose haws in it and set the whole on 
his reading table, under the electric droplight, 
where it made a spot of brilliant color. 

He had an invitation for the evening; he 
had cared little to accept it when it had been 
given him; he cared nothing now. As the time 
neared when he must make ready to go out his 
distaste grew upon him until it reached the 
point of revolt. He picked up the telephone 
which lay upon the table and called up the 
friend whose summons to an after-theater 
affair, meaning just such a midnight revel 
as he had been a party to with zest many a 
time, he had carelessly accepted as a matter of 
course, though without enthusiasm. 

Speaking carefully, lest he offend his friend, 
he begged release from the engagement. The 
other man expressed astonishment, inquired as 
to reasons, protested, very nearly threatened. 
Kendrick remained determined. The more 
his friend insisted the less he was willing to 
be forced into a thing he now detested the 
thought of. 

“Sorry,” he said at length, ‘‘but you may as 
well let me call it off, Lorimer. You wouldn’t 
like me if you got me tonight; I should be a 
spoil-sport. No, I’m all right, as I told you. 
Forgive me for being obstinate, but obstinate 
I’m going to be. Express my regrets to the 
ladies and to Carryl. That’s all, I think, 
Lorimer, old man. Good-night.”’ 

He laid down the telephone, a smile on his 
lips. Then he took it up again and sent to a 
florist’s a big order for flowers to be rushed to 
his friend’s box at the theater. Then he pulled 
up a chair and sat astride it, facing the bunch 
of rose haws. Still smiling he softly addressed 
them: 

“T’m going to stay at home with you,” 
he said. 

VI 


as R. KENDRICK, do you understand 
typewriting?” 

Judge Gray’s assistant looked up, a slight 
surprise on his face, ‘‘No, sir, I do not,’”’ he 
said. 

“‘T am sorry. These sheets I am sending to 
Albany to be looked over and criticised ought 
to be typewritten. I could send them down- 
town, but I want the typist here at my elbow.” 

He sat frowning a little with perplexity, and 
presently he reached for the telephone. Then 
he put it down, his brow clearing. “‘This is 
Saturday,” he murmured. ‘If Roberta is at 
home i 

He left the room. In five minutes he was 
back, his niece beside him. Kendrick had not 
set eyes upon her for a fortnight; he rose at her 
appearance and stood waiting her recognition. 
She gave it, stopping to shake hands with him 
as she passed him smiling. But, this little cere- 
mony over, she became on the instant the busi- 
ness woman. Kendrick saw it all, though he 
did his best to settle down to his work again 
and pursue it with an air of absorption. 

Roberta went to a closet which opened from 
under bookshelves, and drew therefrom a small 
portable typewriter. This she set upon a table 
beside a window at right angles from Kendrick 
and all of afteen feet away from him; she 
could hardly have put a greater distance be- 
tween them. The Judge drew up a chair for 
her; she removed the cover from the compact 
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Every year shows a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of the American public to 
make their Christmas investments represent 
intrinsic values, rather than mere sentiment. 


To present that which exaggerates by a 
showy exterior more than its true worth, discredits the 
donor, besides being uncomplimentary to the recipient. 


Christmas and New Year are busy seasons 
with all GlobeWeenicke agents. 


‘The demand for high grade sectional book- 


cases is usually greater than our agents can supply. 


For that reason, we offer it as a safeguard 
suggestion to those contemplating the purchase of a gift 
which will insure heartfelt appreciation for all time to 
come, that they write at once for the new GlobeSWernicke art 
catalogue, just issued, showing many charming library in- 
teriors arranged with Period Styles of sectional bookcases, 
of which the Sheraton is a notable example, especially for 
holiday gifts. 


Many families are making it a custom to 
present Individual Libraries, containing two or three sec- 
tions, to their children, including books that they will enjoy. 


Those contemplating such a purchase will 
do well to secure a copy of Hamilton Wright Mabie’s 
new selection of good books, entitled ‘‘The Blue Book of 
Fiction.”’ 

A copy of this delightful book, containing 


lists of the world’s best novels published in English, will be 
sent free to any address upon request. 


GlobeWernicke 


Bookcases 


are made in a wide variety of styles and finishes to match 
interior decorations. ‘Their sectional construction makes 
it easy to arrange them to fit any desired wall space—easy 
to rearrange them in different combinations to give a new 
decorative effect to the room. 


Individual libraries for the little ones and 
school children can be secured by placing one or more 
units in the nursery, study-room or bed-room—thus foster- 
ing a natural desire for good literature, which is a potent 
factor in character-building. 

Globe=Wernicke Bookcases are sold by authorized deal- 
ers in all leading cities and towns, at prices that are the same 
to every purchaser. “The maintenance of uniform prices 
is the best proof of the intrinsic worth and superiority of 
Globe“Wervicke Bookcases. 


Where not represented, goods shipped 
on approval, freight prepaid 


Write today for a complimentary copy of “The Blue 
Book of Fiction,” a list of novels worth reading, chosen 
from many literatures by Hamilton W. Mabie—and the 
complete Globe“Wernicke catalogue. Address Dept. A. 


adhe Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 
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The Delight of Winter Evenings 
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amusement, 
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luck, 
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It’s irresistible! 





















little machine and nodded at him. He placed 
his own chair beside her table and sat down, 
copy in hand. 

“This is going to be a rather difficult busi- 
ness,” said he. ‘‘There are many points where 
I wish to indicate slight changes as we go along. 
I can’t attempt to read the copy to you, but 
should like to have you give me the opening 
words of each paragraph as you come to it, and 
I think I can recall those which contain the 
points for revision.” 

The work began. Thatis to say, work at the 
typewriter side of the room began, and in ear- 
nest. From the first stroke of the keys it was 
evident that the Judge had called to his aid a 
skilled worker. The steady, smooth clicking 
of the machine was interrupted only at the ends 
of paragraphs, when the Judge listened to the 
key words of the succeeding lines. Roberta 
sat before that “‘typer” as if she were accus- 
tomed to do nothing else for her living, her 
eyes upon the keys, her profile silhouetted 
against the window beside her. 

As far as the mechanical part of the labor 
was concerned Kendrick had never seen a 
task get under way more promptly nor proceed 
with greater or smoother dispatch. As he sat 
beside his own window he nearly faced the 
pair at the other window. Try as he would he 
could not keep his mind upon his work. It 
was a situation unique in his experience. That 
he, Richard Kendrick, should be employed in 
serious work in the same room with the niece 
of a rich and distinguished gentleman, a girl 
who had not hesitated to learn a trade in which 
she had become proficient, and that the three 
of them should spend the morning in this room 
together, taking no notice of each other beyond 
that made necessary by the task in hand—it 
was enough to make him burst out laughing. 
At the same time he felt a genuine satisfaction 
in the situation. If he could but work in 
the same room with her every day, though 
she vouchsafed him no word, how far from 
drudgery would the labor be then removed! 














The GAME of 


ROOK 


It fits into more leisure moments IN THE FAMILY than 
any other game ever invented. Its fascination grows. 


You come back to it each time with fresh pleasure. 


Any number from three to eight can play it. It is one of the very few good games that 
three, or five or six can play. It is very popular for an ODD number of players. 











‘‘Hasn’t Scratched Yet!”’ 


? ZB He managed to keep up at least the 
That little p hrase f simulation of being ardently engaged, turning 
the leaves of books, making notes, arising to 

°* Hasn’t scratched yet ie consult other books upon the shelves. But he 
. : could not resist frequent furtive glances at the 
which accompanies the fi profile outlined against the window. It was a 
‘ distracting outline, it must be freely admitted. 
picture of the new-hatched \ Even upon the hill, seen against the blue-and- 
5 . i purple haze, it had hardly been more so. What 
chick, means just what it indeed could a man do but steal a look at it as 


| often as he might? There was no knowing 
says. i when he should have such another chance. 


10 OTHER SPLENDID GAMES are played with these 56 handsome cards. 
SEVERAL ARE FOR CHILDREN (and they love them), some are 
SOLITAIRES for one person, some are for TWO (a man and his wife, a 
couple of young people, a boy and his chum), some are for # 4, 5, 6, 7, or 
8, as may be present. There are games for ALL TASTES and ALL 
AGES, and you get all this when you get ROOK. Beautifully colored, 
highly enamelled cards of finest quality. 


We guarantee you'll like it 50 C At all DEALERS or 
Your money back if you don’t ents by mail from us 
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Bon Ami has been used | cided & coe laaet dlned os Be Bie Sole Makers of ROOK, PIT, Ping-Pong, Pastime Picture Puzzles, etc. 
in millions of househoids | by this new method, decided to send on con- 


Salem, Massachusetts, or Flatiron Bldg., New York 


siderably more material to be passed upon by Stee kone bent 


his critical coadjutor at Albany than he had 
originally intended to do at this time. But as 
the clock struck the hour a caller’s card was 
sent in to him, and with a word to Roberta he 
left the room to see his visitor elsewhere. 
Roberta finished her paragraph, then sat 





for twenty years for clean- 
ing painted woodwork, 
brass, nickel, glass, etc., 
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and it hasnt scratched any- i studying the next one. She did not look up, @ of a 

: ‘ nor did Kendrick. The moments passed and Ns aceful own 
thing yet! I the Judge did not return. Roberta rose and 3 Ostermoor er s 
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: : | great sweep of December air. ie : : 
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off the surface instead of ff | Youy,beapplauded. up again very quickly. | @ After a night of sleep troubles are, over when 
scratching it off! It began to seem stifling.” = penta ae 


‘Not much like the place where you want to 
build a cabin and stay aloneina storm. Or— 
not alone. You are willing to have a dog with 


Scratches wear away 
you. What sort of a dog?” 
the surface and make “A Great Dane, I think. I have a friend 
: : D who owns one. They are inseparable.” 
things din gier and harder By the worst of luck the Judge chose this 
] moment to return, and the windows went 
to clean. down with a rush. 
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Invisible Eyes and 
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The Judge shivered, smiling at the pair. ¢ : : is every envelope. Neve; 
The scratches hold the | “You young things, all warmth and vitality, @ the old and young — vor yay fe sold on cards. 
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20 years on the market made,” declared Judge Gray with a sigh of S Canadian Awenert 

weariness. “I have taxed you heavily, my Alaska Feather & 
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eleven sheets for me by yourself I shall be Montwens sitesi B 
grateful. My eyes have reached the limit of | 


endurance, even with all the help you have 
AT MILL PRICES 17th and Fairmount Ave. 


given me. I must go to my room.” 3 
He paused by Kendrick’s desk on his way High quality Woolen and Worsted Cloths for | | [3a 1535 Chestnut St. 12th and Walnut Sts. 
out. ‘‘Have you finished the abstract of the Men, Women, Children. Best Value. Large vari- Sama ¢ 1714 N. Broad 8t. Broadand Tasker Sts. 
“ d Cahill?” h ked. “No? I ety fabrics. Samples Free. State garment plan- I PHILADELPHIA 
chapter on Judge Ca © asked. 0 ned. Colorpreferred. Established 1862. Always reliable. ae Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C. 
thought you would perhaps have covered that RIDGEWOOD MILLS, P. 0. Box 640, Holyoke, Mass. 


this morning. But—I do not mean to exact S i 
. | Have a Specia 2 
Madam: offer to Make 


too much. It will be quite satisfactory if you 
can complete it this afternoon.” 
You On My Celebrated 
Last year I sold 30,000 of these cookers. I found that Fireless Cooker 


On orders of $5 or over we pay trans- 
portation both ways. Write for booklet 
4 and shipping instructions. 
A.F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 


























“T am sorry,” said his assistant, flushing in 
each cooker sold brought me at least three other cus- 

















a quite unaccustomed manner. “I have been 
finish it as rapidly as I can, sir.” 
“Don’t apologize, Mr. Kendrick. We all 
oe, peg eS Pe ae cae tomers from friends. Now I am going to offer 10,000 
: . wee introduce them. Will you be the first one in your 
Dy ne greg ag Ci gel ge Pau I am the Original neighborhood to get the advantage of this offer? _ 
during the morning. By a tremendous effort Fireless Cooker Man Rapid Fireless Cookers save 75% of your fuel bills, 
he kept his eyes from lifting to the figure at 75% of work and trouble. Cook all kinds of food to perfection. Roasts, Bakes, 
ased * : Genuine aluminum utensils, worth nearly the price of the cooker alone. 
him to oe ee Gee bs a Mri I Pod send you one of “psn ee on 30 yd test. If a - ae 
ete * “Beep satisfied return it and get all your money. rop me a postal today for 
not apply himecif with any real concentration; my special proposition. Don’t be too late. Address 
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working more slowly than I realized. I will 

would require. Good afternoon to you.” of my cookers on a special price proposition to further 

the typewriter, whose steady clicking never Fries, Boils, Steams and Stews any and all kinds of food most deliciously. 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 13, Detroit. Mich. _ 
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ORevillon 


Teres 
furs 


FOUNDED 1723 





T will add an extra pleas- 
ure to Holiday furs if 
they bear this label: 





ORevillon Freres 






showing that they were made 
by Revillon Fréres, the largest 
and best known fur house in 
the world. 


The superb creations of this firm have 
long been familiar to the best dressed 
women of Europe and America, and 
in nearly every large city you can now 
find a dealer who sells Revillon Furs 
in both moderate-priced and richer 
grades. The least expensive piece 
bearing the label of the house is sold 
under the same guarantee of quality 
and genuineness as their costliest 
production. 


Send postal for Revillon Lib 3 of f 
idk books wihtetliovagtia: 
Fur Trapping in the North 

The Oldest Fur House in the World 
How to Select and Care for Furs 

Furs from Earliest Times 


We send books i iv: e 
lium hee 
Address Dept. B. 
REVILLON FRERES 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 








Perfection 
in Fitting 


when you use an 


ACME 
Automatic 


e* 
Adjustable Dress Form 
Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 
Fee a twist of the wrist the three 
li wheels, located at the top of the 
Form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
) the Form to the desired shape, style or 
size, and there is no woman's figure that 
» the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to. 
Write to-day for latest catdlogue and 
price list, showing all styles, and sizes of 
ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave, New York City 



























THE TWENTY- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


and the task called for concentration, all he 
could command. - 

“You are probably not used to working in 
the same room with a typewriter,” said his 
companion quite unexpectedly after a full half 
hour of silence. She had stopped work to oil a 
bearing in her machine. There was an odd 
note in her voice; it sounded to Kendrick as 
if she meant: ‘‘You are not used to doing 
anything worth while.”’ 

‘*T don’t mind it in the least,”’ he protested. 

‘I’m sorry not to take my work to another 
room,” Roberta went on, tipping up her ma- 
chine and manipulating levers with skill as she 
applied the oil. “But I shall soon be through.”’ 

‘*Please don’t hurry. I ought to be able to 
work under any conditions. And I certainly 
enjoy having you at work in the same room,” 
he ventured to add. It was odd how he found 
himself merely venturing to say things to 
this girl which he would have said without 
hesitation—putting them much more strongly 
withal—to any other girl he knew. 

‘One needs to be able to forget there’s any- 
body in the same room.” ‘There was a little 
curl of scorn about her lips. 

“That might be easier to do under some 
conditions than others.” He did not mean to 
be trampled upon. 


Z@Z But Roberta finished her oiling in silence 
and applied herself to her typing again with 
redoubled energy. 

He went at his abstract, suddenly furious 
with himself. He would show her that he could 
work as absorbedly as she. He could not pre- 
tend to himself that she was not absorbed. 
Only entire concentration could enable her to 
reel off those pages without more than an 
infrequent stop for the correction of an error. 

Turning a page in the big volume of records 
of speeches in the State Legislature, which he 
was consulting, Kendrick came upon a sheet 
of paper upon which was written something in 
verse. His eye went to the bottom of the 
sheet to see there the source of the quotation— 
Browning—with reference to title and page. No 
harm to read a quoted poem, certainly; his 
eyes sought it eagerly as a relief from the sono- 
rous phrasing of the speech he was attempt- 
ing to read. He had never seen the words 
before; the first line—and he must read to the 
end. What a thing to find in a dusty volume of 
forgotten speeches of a date long past! 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May-morn, 

Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 


Sky—what a scowl of cloud 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud: 
Splendid, a star! 


World—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face! 


Speeches were forgotten; he devoured the 
words over and over again. They seemed to 
him to have been made expressly for him. A 
starved bank of moss—that was exactly what 
he had been, only he had not known it, but 
had fancied himself a garden of rich resource. 
He knew better now; starved he was, and 
starved he would remain—unless he could 
make the violets his own. No doubt but he 
had found them! 

He followed an impulse. Rising, the sheet 
of yellowed paper in his hand, he walked over 
to the typewriter. Without apology he laid 
the sheet upon the pile of typed ones at 
her side. 

“See what I’ve found in an old volume of 
State speeches.” 


ZB Roberta’s busy hands stopped. Her eyes 
scanned the yellow page upon which the stiff, 
fine handwriting, clearly that of a man, stood 
out legibly as print. Business woman she 
might be, but she could not so far abstract her- 
self as not to be touched by the hint of romance 
involved in finding such words in such a place. 

**How strange!” she owned. ‘And they’ve 
been there a long time by the look of tL. paper 
and ink. I never saw the handwriting before. 
Perhaps Uncle Calvin lent the book to some- 
body long ago and the ‘somebody’ left this 
in it. 

“Shall I put it back or show it to Judge 
Gray?” 

He remained beside her though she had 
handed back the paper. 

‘Put it back, don’t youthink? If you wrote 
out such words and left them in a book you 
would want them to stay there, not to be looked 
at curiously by other eyes fifty years after.” 

“‘That’s somebody’s heart there on that 
sheet of old paper,”’ said he. Apparently he 
was looking at the paper; in reality he was 
stealing a glance past it at her down-bent face. 

“Not necessarily. Somebody may merely 
have been attracted by the music of the lines. 
Put it back, Mr. Secretary, and concern your- 
self with Judge Cahill. It’s to be hoped that 
you won’t find any more distracting verse 
between his pages.” 

“Why not? Oughtn’t one to get all the 
poetry he can out of life?”’ 

‘‘Not in business hours.” 

He laughed in spite of himself at the failure 
of his effort to make her self-conscious by any 
reading of such lines in his presence. Clearly 
she meant to allow no personal relation to arise 
between them when they were thrown together 
by Judge Gray’s need of them. She fell to 
typing again with even more energy than be- 
fore, if that were possible, while he—it must be 
confessed that before he laid the verses away 
between the pages for another fifty years’ sleep 
he had made note of their identity, that he 
might look them up again in a seldom opened 
copy of the English poet on his shelves at 
home. They belonged to him now! 

In half an hour more Roberta’s machine 
stopped clicking. Swiftly she covered it, set it 
away in the book-closet, and put her table in order. 
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support free with every doll. 


cord, but with steel-spring hinges with swivel 
children’s dresses. 


about the little folks you are interested in? 


The A. Schoenhut Company, Mfrs. and Patentees, 
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Never Were Dolls Like These Before | 


So Beautiful, So Artistic, So Durable, So Sanitary 


The“ Schoenhut” All Wood Perfection Art Dolls 


are so perfectly made and jointed that they will hold any pose you put them in. A metal 


The ‘‘Schoenhut”’ Dolls are classic figures of children, 16 inches high, made of wood from 
head to foot, finished in oil colors that can be washed. Fully jointed—not with rubber 


connections. Dressed in exact copies of 


The ‘“‘Schoenhut ’’ Doll is unbreakable— no more broken heads, loose joints or restringing. 
Made by skilled Americans in America’s Greatest Toy Factory, their quality far exceeds 
anything of the kind imported. See this wonderful doll at your dealer's. The excellence 
of these beautiful dolls is guaranteed by the fact that they are produced by the makers of 


The “Schoenhut” Humpty Dumpty Circus Toys 


Toys that Gladden the Hearts of Our Dear Little Ones 
Circus with 100,000 new tricks. These are bringing joy and good times to many homes every day. How 


Your children will never tire of playing with these wonderful, unbreakable toys. The animals do tricks; 
the clowns, in their fancy costumes, are as funny as any Barnum ever had. The figures are made of solid 
wood, jointed like the French dolls, painted in oil colors. Will stand the roughest kind of treatment. 
Mothers say it beats any toy they ever knew. There is no end to the fun. 

Sold everywhere, in sets, 50c to $25.00. Ask your dealer to show them to you. 

If you find any difficulty in getting the ‘‘Schoenhut" Dolls or Humpty Dumpty Circus, write to us today 
for illustrated literature, and mention your dealer’s name. 


DON’T SEND MONEY, WRITE FIRST 


2401 Sepviva Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1872. | Manufacturers of the World-Renowned Schoenhut Toy Piano 











¢ Keep Your 


Floors 
Beautiful 
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Unscored 
and Your 
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Casters and Tips 


You pay $40 to $400 for your hardwood floors, 
and $25 to $25,000 for your rugs,— isn’t it far 
wiser and the greatest possible economy, to in- 
vest a few dollars more in equipping your fur- 
niture with “FELTOIDS” and insure your 
floors and rugs from damage and destruction ? 
“FELTOID’* Wheels and Tips are made of 
an indestructible, resilient, felt-like substance which 
serves as a cushion tread, receives and absorbs 
the impact, and affords absolute floor 
and rug protection. 
“FELTOIDS"’ never scratch, 
never mar, never stain, — are noise- 
proof and wear indefinitely. 
Get a set today and try them. 
INSIST on the GENUINE. If 
offered a substitute write to 
The BURNS & BASSICK C0. 
Sole Manufacturers 




















Just the thing for 
THAT BOY 


The Two-In- One Combination Brace elim- 
inates loose stockings—trouble in keeping 
trousers up—button sewing and annoying 
waistbands. Made with ‘‘ Whiz” suspender 
take-up feature—instantly adjusted to perfect 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED UNITED 
STATES PATENT OFFICE, PATENTED 
NOVEMBER 22, 1904. 


tends to gently correct 
stooped figures and round 
shoulders instead of en- 
couraging them. It allows 
free play of the body. Put 
\ on in the same time that 
} separate suspenders or sup- 
porters take. Made with 
unbreakable buttons at 
m& places where other braces 
By use buttonholes. Suspender 
runs down in one continuous 
piece to the stockings —where 
strong elastic ends hold them 
in place. 


By mail if not at 
your dealer’s. Price 50c 


Harris Suspender Company 


Patentees and Sole Makers 
138-146 W. 14th St., New York City 


Manufacturers of 
**Whiz’’ Suspenders 

















Natural Prepared 
Table Fern Fillings 


need no water or care 
5 inch dish $0.50 
6inch dish .75 
7 inch dish 1.00 
FRANK NETSCHERT CO. 
39 Barclay Street, New York 
Natural prepared and artificial decorations of all descriptions 
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eS * | 
HE Incubator that has made rec- 
ords and is sold on the make-good 
plan. Chosen by people of experience 
a because it makes the poultry business @ real 
business. Freight paid, with 10 year guarantee 
on the up-to-date 1912 Queen. Ask for free 
= Poultry Guide and Catalog. 
Wickstrum, Queen Incubator Man 
Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 
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— Does Your Granite Dish or Hot Water Bag Leak? 


= MENDETS 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, Copper. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cementor rivet, Any one 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. can usethem. Fitany surface. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. box, asstd.sizes,25c. postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for live agents. 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. | Write today. Collette Mfg. Co., Bor 100, Amsterdam, N.Y. 








ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLIC 








Delicious, Invigorating 


9@ MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


B&F Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 
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For Exquisite 
Embroidery 


Insist upon having Brainerd 
& Armstrong’s Embroidery 
Silk. It assures not only the 
smooth, even quality of your 
work, but also its long life 
and permanency. 


4)” EMBROIDERY sik) 


. WILL WASH 1 


Silk Men 
For Half a Century 


We were the first in this 
country to produce FAST 
COLOR embroidery silk 


to stand washing. 


New 


Embroidery 
Book 


Just out for 1912 
Price Reduced to 


10c 


This excels all 
previous editions. 
Contains 150 pages; hundreds of 
designs illustrated; complete in- 
structions for them all; diagrams for 
beginners. Somespecial featuresare: 


Colored Plates showing how to embroider 
te flowers. 

ound and Oval Centers. 
Cross Stitch, Thousand Petal, Eyelet and 
Coronation Braid Designs. 

ibrary Scarfs with Cushions to match. 
Bureau Scarfs and Pin Cushions. 
pie Waists and Underwear for Em- 


ry: 

Dainty Novelties. 

SEND TODAY and get an early 
copy. Don’t commence your fancy 
work without the book. You won’t 
be disappointed; money back if you 
are, Mailed prepaid for 10c. sk 
for “1912 Book.” Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 























i | Christmas 


Catalog is Ready 


Wonderful Christmas merchan- 
dise, and 1000 games and toys. 
Let the Kiddies see the pictures 
and you'll know instantly what 
will please them most. 

Over 50 pages of our General 
Winter Catalog are devoted to 
Christmas suggestions. Ask for 
that, too. 

Both are free on request. 


Just write us today: “Send 
Christmas Catalog No. 38.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 











WEDDING = 


AzBRouncements, éte., engraved and printed. 
Latest Styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. 
8 100 Vist , 50c.. Write for samples. 
THE EST OK P , 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, 


INVITATIONS 












THE TWENTY- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


She laid the typewritten sheets together upon 
Judge..Gray’s desk in a straight-edged pile, a 
paperweight on top. In her simple dress of 
dark blue, trim as any office’‘woman’s attire, she 
might have’ been a hired stenographer—of a 
very high class—putting her affairs in order 
for the day. 

Kendrick waited till she approached his desk, 
which she had to pass.on her way out. Then 
he jumped to his feet. 

**Allow me to congratulate you,’ said he, 
“fon having accomplished a long task in the 
minimum length of time possible. I am lost in 
wonder that a hand which can play the ’cello 
with such art can play the typewriter with 
such skill.” 

“Thank you.” There was a flash of mirth 
in her eyes. ‘‘There’s music in both if you 
have ears to hear.” 

““T have recognized that today.” 

“You never heard it before? Music in the 
hammer on the anvil, in the throb of the 
engine, in the hum of the dynamo.” 

“And in the scratch of the pen, the pound- 
ing of the boiler shop, and the—the—slide of 
the trolley-car, I suppose? ”’ 

“Indeed, yes—even in those. And there’ll 
surely be melody in the closing of the door 
which shuts you in to solitude after this 
distracting day. Listen to it! Good-by.” 


Ze But, strange to say, although he had 
found it difficult to work in her presence, in her 
absence he found it impossible to work at all. 
He stuck doggedly to his desk for another hour, 
then gave over the attempt and departed. The 
moral of all this, which he discovered he could 
not escape, was that though he had taken his 
University degree, and had supplemented the 
academic education with the broader one of 
travel and observation, he had not at his com- 
mand that first requisite for efficient labor, the 
power of sustained application. In a way he 
had been dimly suspicious of this since the day 
he had begun this pretense of work for his 
grandfather’s old friend. Today, at sight of a 
gitl’s steady concentration upon a weari- 
some task in spite of his own supposably 
diverting presence, it had been brought home 
to him with force that he was unquestionably 
reaping that inevitable product of protracted 
idleness: the loss of the power to work. 

As he drove away it suddenly occurred to 
him that on the morrow instead of coming to 
the house in his car he would leave it in the 
garage and walk. Between the discovery of his 
inefficiency and his resolution to dispense with 
a hitherto accustomed luxury there may have 
been a subtler connection than appears to 
the eye. 


CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL 





THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


He is a lawbreaker, and, more than that, he 
drinks, and in a drunken row he shot dead 
his friend.”’ 

“Ah!” David rose, turned away and again 
paced the piazza. Then he returned to his 
seat. ‘I see. The young man I tried to help 
off when I first arrived.” 

“Ves. There he is.” 

“T see. Handsome type.” 

“*He’s down here now, keeping quiet. How 
long it will last no one knows. If there’s a 
man left in the family to follow this thing up 
Frale will be hunted down and arrested or 
shot; otherwise, when things have cooled off 
a little up there he will go back.’’ 

“He has promised to live a different life,” 
said the Bishop. “If he does, things will be 
better than we now see them. If he does not 
change then we may interfere perhaps. He 
says Cassandra promised him that if he would 
repent she would marry him. We must make 
her see that unless he keeps his promise to 
her she must give him up.”’ 

“Of course. I suppose that’s all we can do.”’ 


Z@O=Z The following day David took himself 
back to his hermitage, setting aside all persua- 
sionsto remain. The Bishop’s little daughter 
clung to his hand as he walked away, pulling 
and swinging upon his arm to coax him back. 
He took her in his arms, kissed her tanned 
and rosy cheek, and placed her on the broad, 
flat top of the high gate-post. 

“Come and lift me down,” she wailed. But 
he knew she could scramble down by herself 
when she chose, and he walked on. She con- 
tinued to call after him; then, spying Frale in 
the woodyard, she imperatively summoned him 
to her aid, and trotted at his side back to the 
woodpile in the slender shadow of a juniper 
tree that stood like a sentinel in the corner 
separated by a high fence from the back 
street. It was one of Frale’s duties to pile here 
for winter use the firewood which he cut in 
short lengths for the kitchen fire and long 
lengths for the open fireplaces. 

He hated the hampered village life and 
round of small duties—the weeding in the 
garden, the cleaning of piazzas and windows 
and the sweeping of the paths. He longed to 
throw his gun in the hollow of his arm and 
tramp off over his own mountains. The joy of 
life had gone out for him. He thought con- 
tinually of Cassandra, and his soul wearied for 
her until he was tempted to go back to the 
mountains at all risks, merely to get a sight 
of her. 

Painfully he had tried to learn to write, 
working at the copies Mrs. Towers had set for 
him, and had progressed far enough to send 
two horribly spelled missives to Cassandra, 
feeling great pride in them. And now he had 
begun to weary of learning. He rose, and, 
selecting an armful of stovewood, carried it 
into the shed and began to pack it away. 

Dorothy sat still on the log, her elbows on 
her knees, her chin in her hands, meditating. 
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Cost $5 
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the best. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


360 Days’ Approval Test 
We Ship the Stove the Day the Order Arrives 


00 to $4020 Less 


Worth That Much More 


Don’t think Kalamazoo Stoves are expensive because they are 

In spite of their superiority, our modern manufacturing 
and selling methods put our prices from $5 to $40 below 
the average stove—get the Free Bookand see for yourself. 
Prices run from $6.50 and $7.00 up, east of the Mississippi. 
And what you save in price is only a fraction of your 
fuel saving. This is the way we sell you a stove: 








Freight Prepaid 
$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 








“AKalamazeoo —4z%, 


Direct to You” 


Stoves 
Too 





your dealer sells. 


every stove is right. 
you the free trial as we do. 
own Kalamazoo Stoves. 





every purchaser enthusiastic. 


you think of it. 


they are economical of fuel. 


















prices — valuable stove facts. 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo 


Cash or Credit 


There’s no excuse for not owning the best stove when 
our terms make it as easy as to buy the ordinary grades 
And no dealer can give you the assur- 
ance of quality that we can, regardless of price. We 
know from the scores of inspections and tests that 
If we didn’t, we could not allow 
Over 170,000 customers 
We have more customers 
than any other stove company in the world, and 
If you are not, 
ship the stove right back to us, and we'll pay 
return freight, too. The trial gives you time to 
cook 90 meals or more, so you'll know just what 
You'll be proud of the appear- 
ance of these beautiful stoves, as ornamental as 


Justa Postal Brings 
The FREE BOOK 


You need this book of 400 stoves—the bottom 
You are not in a 
position to make your stove purchase wisely until 
you have this book in your hands. 
So send at once. Just write us a 
postal, giving your name and address. 
Ask for catalog No. 306. We'll send 
it by return mail, postpaid. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company 


Michigan 




































1 The New Invisible Anchor 


Lm 


For Carpets and Rugs 


Adjusted quickly without sewing; 
holds rugs firmly, without slipping 
or curlingedges ; permits easy, quick 
removal for cleaning. Simply per- 
fect for‘‘runners’’ and small rugs. 


25c per box of 12. Ask your dealer. Orsend 10c 
in stamps for sample set of 4, enough for small rug. 


The DeLong Hook and Eye Company 
Philadelphia 


LIBRARY. SLIPS 








will go farther and do more than a whole 
bottle of inferior oil. 3 in One oils, cleans and 
polishes, prevents rust. The first and only 
lubricating oil for sewing machines, clocks, 
watches,typewriters, bicycles, talkingmachines, 
roller skates, fishing rods. 
for cleaning and polishing furniture. 
gun oil recommended by all leading fire- 
arm makers. 
quickly —contains no acid. 
50 cts. sizes. 


Best preparation 
Only 


Can’t gum or soil or dry out 
10 cts., 25 cts. and 
Library Slip with every bottle. 


FREE generous 

sample and 
Dictionary— both free. 
Write for them. 


3 in One Oil Co. 


41 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


) 
in 








Ideal Christmas or Wedding Gift. 


only of its beauty, but of one’s furs, woolens and blankets being 
protected from moths, cust and damp. We prepay freight and 
shi 
some new catalog showing many other styles of genuine Southern 
Red Cedar Chests, Chifforobes, Upholstered Wardrobe Couches. 


PIEDMO: 





This beautiful chest brings joy to the possessor, The joy not 
p direct from factory at factory prices. Write for our hand- 


Also an interesting booklet, ‘*The Story of Red Cedar."’ 





MONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 38, Statesville,N.C. 












wool, 75c; our ‘‘Saranac’’ (Brown and White), 25c. Pre- 
paid. Give shoe size and color desired. X 
i .Y. 





Every boy and girl should wear 
“B & P” Child’s Drawer Leggings. 


There's no fear then of snow and cold. Very 
economical. Nicely made of closely knit Jersey 
cloth. Sizes 1to 8 years. Style 42— Black, Red, 
White or Tan, $1.50 pair. Style 40—Extra @ 
heavy wool Jersey (black only), $2.00 pair. 
Express prepaid. Give age and color desired. 


“B & P” Double Eiderdown Slippers 


For adults, children or infants. To 
wear while sleeping or lounging 
about the house. Delight- 
fully comfortable—- Handsome 
—Durable. Two thicknesses, 
extra heavy eiderdown. Turn- 
Any size 50c pair. overtops. Silk Bound. Satin 
Bow. Red, Grey, Pink, Blue, White, Black. All 












Brooks & Pratt Knitting Co., 41 E. Bridge St., Oswego, 











Beautiful for Christmas Gifts. OrderTo-Day 


Easily sent by mail. Suitableforallages. Inexpensive. Re- 
productions of the world’s great paintings. Each 544x8inches. 
Send 25c in stamps for 25 art subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 
for children, or 25 kittens, or $1 for the 4 sets, no two alike. 
Send $1 for Art Set of 100, or for 21 pictures, each 10 x 12. 
CATALOGUE of 1000 small illustrations and 2 pictures for 3 

two-centstamps. Itoughttobein yourhome. 

The Perry Pictures, 15 to 25 times as large as this Baby Stuart, 


say ONE CENT EACH 2e0's.tjecm 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box H. J., Malden, Mass. 
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BOOKLET BY REQUEST 


246 (Cul) 
Medium 
Figure 
Low bust, 
' extra long 
hip, extra 
long back, 
Coutil, 
18-30 
$2.00 
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e 
Modish 
Figure 


The modish figure of the pres- 
ent season is easily and perfectly 
attained by wearing one of the 
smart new models of 


CORSETS 


which are made in a large variety of designs 
and lengths to insure just the right model 


for your individual figure. 


Insist upon the American Lady Corset. 
It means a better figure and a more perfect 


fitting gown for you. 


At Your Dealer’s 
$1 to $10 


Cmeican Lady. (sd Co: 


New York Detroit Chicago Paris 








“Butterfly Maline Bow” 
hese $ dined Head-dress 


DYNAMO, MALINE Eibtealeislarsteeg head-de 
as itis i 
mat mick the gu, ond i end fn ip pny os 





@ To obtain this useful sample, send 1 2c. ayy is tame 
dealer —state whether he handles DYNAMO MALI Egod we 
will mail it to you promptly with directions for maki pet 

ress,” Sore your choice of white, sky-blue, pink, dee 


cardinal or bla 
PERRET, GROS & MILLION 
13-15 West 20th Street,  Dept.B. New York, N.Y. 

















PARKER’S 4! ARCTIC SOCKS 








Registered in U.S. 
Patent Office. 


dealers or by mail 25c a 


Healthful for bed- 
chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Soldin all sizes by 





THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


A tall man slouched by and peered over the 
high board fence at her. His eyes roved all 
about the place eagerly, keen and black. His 
matted hair hung long beneath his soft felt hat. 
The child looked up at him with fearless, 
questioning glance, then trotted in to her 
friend. 

“Frale, did you see that man lookin’ over 
the fence? P’raps he’s a friend of yours.” 

“Dorothy!” called her mother from the 
piazza, and the child bounded away. 

The tall man turned at the corner and looked 
back at the child. The Bishop’s place occupied 
one corner of the block, and the fence with a 
hedge beneath it ran the whole length of two 
sides. Slowly sauntering along the second 
side the gaunt, hungry-eyed man continued 
his way, searching every part of the yard 
and garden, even endeavoring with backward, 
furtive glances to see into the woodhouse, 
where in the darkness Frale crouched, peering 
through the crack at the hinges where ‘the door 
swung half open. 


Z@ As the man disappeared down the strag- 
gling village street Frale dropped on the wheel- 
barrow and buried hisfacein his hands. A long 
time he sat thinking, thinking. He dic not like 
to leave the shelter of the shed, and his eyes 
showed only the narrow glint of blue as, with 
half-closed lids, he still peered out and watched 
the street where his enemy had disappeared. 
Suddenly he rose and climbed with swift, cat- 
like movements up the ladder stairs behind 
him which led to his sleeping loft. There he 
rapidly donned his best suit of dyed homespun, 
tied his few remaining articles of clothing in 
a large red ’kerchief, and in a bit of mirror 
arranged his tie and hair to look as like the 
village youths of Farington as possible. Then, 
taking up his bundle, he descended. Again his 
eyes searched up and down the street and all 
about the house and yard before he ventured 
out in the daylight and strode off toward the 
one small railroad station, in the opposite 
direction from the way the man had taken. 

Frale knew well where he had gone. On the 
outskirts of the village was a small grove of 
sycamore and gum trees by a little stream, 
where it was the custom for the mountain 
people to camp with their canvas-covered 
wagons. There they would build their fires on 
a charred place between stones and heat their 
coffee. There they would feed their oxen or 
mule team, tied to the rear wheels, with corn 
thrown on the ground before them. At night- 
fall they would crawl under the canvas cover 
and sleep on the corn fodder within. 

The man was Giles Teasley, the older 
brother of Frale’s friend Ferdinand, and well 
Frale knew that he was camped with his 
ox-team down by the spring. In the slow 
but deadly sure manner of his people he had 
but just aroused himself to the fact that his 
brother’s murderer was still alive and the deed 
unavenged; and Frale knew he had come now 
to find his brother’s slayer and accord him the 
justice of the hills. 

Now it was Frale’s thought to dare the worst: 
to walk to the station like any village youth, 
buy his ticket, board the train for Carew’s 
Crossing, and from there make his way to his 
haunt while yet Giles Teasley was taking his 
first sleep. He reasoned, and rightly, that 
his enemy would linger about several days 
searching for him, and never dream of his 
having made his escape by means of the train. 


ZF The evening was falling and all was quiet 
and lonely around Carew’s Crossing when 
Frale dropped from the train and struck off 
over the mountain toward the Fall place and 
Cassandra. He would stop there first and then 
strike for his old haunts and hiding-places. He 
felt a leaping joy in his veins to be again among 
his hills. How lonely he had been for them he 
had not known until now, when, with lifted 
head and bounding heart, he trod lightly and 
easily the difficult way. 

And yet the undercurrent of a tragedy lay 
quiet beneath his joy and haunted him, keep- 
ing him to the trails above—the secret paths 
which led circuitously to his home—even while 
the thought of Cassandra made his heart 
buoyant and eager. The sight of Doctor 
Thryng—who during these months had been 
near her, perhaps seeing her daily—aroused 
all the primitive jealousy of his nature. He 
would go now and persuade her to marry him 
and stand by him until he could fight his way 
through to the unquestioned right to live there 
as his father had done, defying any who would 
interfere with his course. 

It only remained for him to meet Giles 
Teasley face to face to settle the matter for- 
ever. Since it was purely a mountain affair, 
and the officers of the law had already searched 
to their satisfaction, there was little chance 
that the pursuit would be renewed by the 
State. It would be impossible, however, for 
him to go back to the Fall place and live there 
openly until the last member of the Teasley 
family: capable of wreaking vengeance on his 
head had been settled with; but as the father 
was crippled with rheumatism and could do no 
more than totter about his mill and talk, only 
this one brother was left with whom to deal. 
Now that Frale was back in his own hills again 
all terror slipped from him, and the old ex- 
citement in the presence of danger to be met 
or avoided stimulated him to a feeling of exu- 
berance and triumph. With childlike facility 
he tossed aside the thought of his promise to 
Cassandra. 

At last he found himself above the home, 
where, by striking through the undergrowth 
a short distance, he would come out by the 
great holly tree near the head of the fall. 
Already he could hear the welcome sound of 
rushing water. He drew nearer through the 
thick laurel and azalea shrubs, now in full 
bloom, and cautiously approached the spot 
which recalled to him the emotions he had ex- 
perienced there—now throbbing through him 
anew. He peered into the gathering dusk with 
eager eyes as if he thought to find her still 
there. Ah, he could crush her in his mad joy! 

Suddenly he paused and listened. Other 
sounds than those of the night and the running 
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RUBBERSET 


THE SAFETY TOOTH BRUSH 


eliminates bristle-shedding nuisance and its attending 
In a Rubberset all the bristles are individually gripped in 
hard vulcanized rubber and hold forever. . Not alone shed-proof but 
better in quality, in shapings of tufts, in handles and cleanliness and 
every other way. Each Rubberset Tooth Brush is sterilized, sepa- 


danger. 


rately boxed and is sold at 35c. 


Your Druggist or Department Store will supply you. 

If you want the best aid to pearly white’ teeth arid mouth hygiene — 
use Berset Dental Cream. Comes out triangular shape and put up in 
a clever hinged cap tube. 25c the tube at Druggists and Stores. 


A trial tube for 4c in stamps 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


(R. C. & H. T. Co., Props.) 
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BRISTLES 
HELD /N ’ 


A Rubberset Tooth Brush 


Factories and Newark, N. J. 


The tube 
with a 
hinged cap 


DENTAL 
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Half-Price Offer 


McCall’s Magazine—one year . - §$ .50 
Extra Large Stencil Outfit . 1.00 
Stenciled Aberdeen Crash Pillow Top .50 


Total Value . $2.00 
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Just The Thing To Beautify 
Your Home 


Suitable for decorating pillow tops, curtains, 
table covers, dresses, walls, etc. No knowledge 
of painting required. Outfit contains the 
above 15 artistic cut stencil designs, 6 tubes of 
assorted oil colors, 2 brushes and 5 thumb tacks, 
besides full directions and a new 52-page book 
called ‘“‘ Latest Ideas In Fancy Work Designs.” 


McCall’s Wonderful Bargain 


In order to get you acquainted with McCall’s Magazine, 
The Fashion Guide Monthly of 1,100,000 women, we will send 
prepaid the above $1.00 Stencil Outfit, a beautiful Pillow Top 
and McCall's Magazine one year, all for $1.00. McCall’s 
Magazine alone is worth more. Every issue is brimful of 
Fashions, Sparkling Short Stories and Interesting Informa- 
tion every woman needs. Will surely enable you to save 
money and keep in style. Send $1.00 at once for Stencil 
Outfit, Pillow Top and McCall's Magazine one year. 

eee —You Revd also select eee. 15 cent McCall Pat- 
tern fr a. yoor Ses magazine, provided you accept this 
wonderful am hele ore Jemuary 1st, 1912. Send your 
.order TODAY 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 237 West 37th St., New York City 

























































The Christmas present that 
lasts a whole year and 
















A Christmas present 
that your boy will have and 
enjoy every month until next Christmas. 
A magazine that will inspire him to higher 
standards of living. The American Boy is 
supreme in the boys’ realm—500,000 read 
it each month. It contains clean, manly 
stories, written by men who know the 
American youth—his aims and his suscep- 
tibilities. Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief 
Scout, contributes a page each issue for 


Boy Scouts of America 


It is brimful of fascinating stories of travel, 
history, adventure, woodcraft and sports. 
All beautifully illustrated. Departments of 
photography, electricity, mechanics, etc. The 
American Boy as a gift is appreciated by 
every live, wide-awake Ainerican boy. 


$1 brings it for a year. 10c a copy at news-stands, 
| THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
ii 140 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 












Vegetable Silk 


is (TRADE MARK) 
Hosiery for Xmas 


No gift more appreciated than this 
wonderful seamless hosiery— 
made by our own secret process— 
that looks like silk and wears like 
iron—and that is 


Guaranteed One Year 


Style 2626, shown, most durable 
stocking made, medium weight. 
All colors, sizes 8 to 10%. 
Style 2424 same grade for men. 
Order for Xmas Now 
Send fifty cents per pair, plus 
10c postage, or $3 for6pairs 
in Xmas box, prepaid, 
with a year’s guaran- 
tee. Moneyback 
if unsatisfactory. 



















Silk itself. 


« Muskegon Knitting Mills, 559Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


Write for 
Free Book 
—tells of 
otherstylesfor 
women, chil- 
dren, men, and 
about the mar- 
velous Vegetable 


¢ tor) 


A We have 
gents 2 very 
—mees «attractive 
proposition for you. 
Write for our plan —tells 
how to build a permanent, 
profitable business for 
yourself. Vegetable Silk is 
sold only by us and our agents. 


























mete ft ae SILVER 


[ of ANER 
0 5 - 3 0! 
“THE MAGIC PLATE” 


Cleans Tarnished Silver Without 
Rubbing 


Simply put plate in bowl of warm water, 
add salt and soda, and blackest tarnish 
stains are removed immediately. 
Electric action— Can’t hurt anything. 
Lasts 38 years— Results absolutely guaranteed 
or money refunded. Saves cost 100 times over. 
An ideal gift. Don’t wear yourself out ——e 
any longer. Plate and full directions sent prepai 
on receipt of $1. Double sized hinged plate, $2. 
Write to-day—NOW—Dept. L, 








NO-RUB METAL WORKS, Madison, Wisconsin 

















SELLING RICE 


We want you to represent us and enjoy a 
splendid income selling ‘‘Star Rice’’ in ten 
pound sacks to your neighbors and friends. 
Many are making immense daily profits. 
Little effort is necessary. Previous knowl- 





yourtown. A4/lie E. Dickson, President. 








LADIES, MAKE MONEY ) 


edge of the business is not essential. Write 
for full particulars and secure the agency in 





The Consumers Rice Co., Houston, Texas_/ 












FREE TO MOTHERS! 


Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. 
Wade. It tells how to keep the baby well and 
strong, also describes 4 
GLASCOCK’S BABY WALKER 4 | 2 
Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby f 
amused and mother relieved of his care. ¢ 
Awe Write for this free book today“G@G 
Glascock Bros. Mig. Co. 
600 State Street Muacie, Ind. 
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Tt: Servant Problem 





“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Utensils 
help to solve it. 


In three ways a careless cook destroys 
cooking utensils. 


She allows them to rust; 
She strikes them against the stove and 
they chip and scale; and 
She ruins them by burning food in them. 


Now, a “Wear-Ever” utensil cannot rust, 
it cannot chip or scale, and burning food 
in it—which does not happen as readily 
as in other utensils—has no effect what- 
ever upon the utensil. How, then, can 
a servant destroy it? She may burn it 
or pound it with a hammer, but even 
then it can be restored to its original 
shape and worth. 

Since “‘Wear-Ever” utensils are bright and 
cleanly, are made without seams, and because 
food cooked in them requires less stirring than 
when cooked in other utensils, they are favor- 


ites with the cook. Don’t blame the servant 
for the fault of the utensil. 





Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


If your dealer cannot supply you with ‘‘ Wear-Ever”’ 
ware, just fill in and mail the coupon below, enclosing 
15 two-cent stamps (Canadian stamps accepted), and 
we'll send you, prepaid, the 1-quart saucepan pictured. 


You test — at our risk 








THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., 
New Kensington, Pa. 
or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Dept. 12 


(Distributing Agents for Canada). 


Please send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart “‘ Wear- 
Ever” Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 


stamps (30c.), money to be refunded if I’m not 


satisfied. 


| ae ae = ; 
Address : — a 
Dealer’s Name 
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THE ONLY BAG THAT 
WILL NOT SAG 


Made of 
the finest 
leathers 

in new and 
exclusive 
styles 


Every 
‘6 No-Sag °° 
Bag is 
quaranteod 
not to sag 


; 


No. 46 ‘‘ NO-SAG”’ BAG of genuine matt 
seal morocco. Full leather lined and fitted 
with large purse. In black only. Heavy fancy 


metal frame in oxydized gilt or pp « 

gunmetal finish. Size, 9x7 4in. Price $5% 

The *‘NO-SAG”’ BAG is delightfully dif- 
ferent from the ordinary sagging, 

/) bulging handbag. 

dm Ask for‘*NO-SAG” BAGS at your 

a dealer’s. If he cannot supply 


you, we will fill your order di- 
rect upon receipt of the price. 


Our new Fall catalogue is sent free 
on request. - 


Freund Bros. & Co. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) | 


water fell on his ear—sounds deliciously sweet 
and thrilling, filling all the air, mingling with 
the rushing of the fall and accenting its fiow. 
Whence did they come—those new sounds— 
riow faint and far, now near and clear—silvery 
clear and strong and sweet— penetrating to his 
very soul and making every nerve quiver to 
their pulsating rhythm? He felt a fear of a 
new kind creep tinglingly through him, hold- 
ing him cold and still—for the moment breath- 
less. Was she there? Very quietly he drew 
nearer to the great rock. Yes, she was there, 
standing with her back to the silvery gray bole 
of the holly tree, her face lifted toward the 
mountain-top and her expression rapt and 
listening—holy and pure—far removed from 
him as was the star above the peak toward 
which her gaze was turned. He could not 
touch her nor crush her to him as a moment 
before he had felt he must, but he slowly 
approached. 

She heard his step and then saw him waiting 
there in the dim light of the starry dusk. For 
an instant she regarded him in silence. Hun- 
grily he stood and watched her. At last she 
spoke: ‘Why, Frale!” 

“Hit’s me, Cass.” 

‘Have you been down to the house, Frale?” 

“Naw, I jes’ come this-a-way from the 
station.” 

“Is it safe for you to come here, Frale?”’ 

She stood a short distance from him, speaking 
so softly, and yet he could not touch her; his 
hands seemed numb and his breath came 
pantingly. 

“‘T reckon hit’s safe here as thar,’ he said 
huskily. ‘An’ I’m come to stay too.” 

“Then let’s go down to Mother. Likely 
she’s abed by now, but she’ll be right glad to 
see you. She can walk a little now. Come. 
You can talk with her whilst I get you some 
supper.” 

She felt his pent-up emotion and secretly 
feared it, but held herself bravely. 


ZH He stood stubbornly where he was and 
lifted his hand to grasp her arm, but she glided 
on just beyond his reach. 

“Come, Frale.” 

He followed stumblingly in her wake, and 
the flute notes followed them from above— 
sweetly—mockingly, as it seemed to him. 
What were they? How came Cassandra there 
listening? He could stand this mystery no 
longer and he cried out to her: ‘Cass, hear! 
Listen to that.” 

“Yes, Frale.” She spoke wearily, but did 
not pause. 

“Wait, Cass. What be hit, yereckon? Hit 
sure hain’t no fiddle.” 

“‘T reckon it’s up yonder at Doctor Thryng’s 
cabin. He has a litiie pipe like, that he blows 
on, and it makes music like that.’ 

“*An’ ye clum’ up thar to hark to him?” 
He bounded forward in the darkness and 
walked close to her. 

“No, Frale. I go there evenings when I’m 
not too tired. I’ve been going there ever since 
you left to ze 

“That Doctah he’s ben castin’ a spell on ye, 
Cass. I kin see hit—how ye’re walkin’ off an’ 
nevah ’low me to touch ye at all. Ye hain’t 
said howd’y to me nor how ye’re glad I come. 
Ye hain’t like ye used to be. I got some- 
thin’ to put a spell on him, too, ef he don’t 
watch out.” 

He spoke in his mild, low-voiced drawl, but 
he kept close to her side, and she could hear his 
breathing, quick and panting. She felt as if a 
tiger were keeping pace with her, and she knew 
the sinister meaning beneath his words. She 
knew that all she could do now was to take 
him back to his promise and hold him to it. 

‘*There’s no such thing as spell-casting, 
Frale. You know that, and you have my 
promise and I have yours. Have you forgot? 
Talking that way seems like you have forgot.” 

She walked on rapidly, taking him nearer and 
nearer their home, and in her haste she stum- 
bled. In aninstant his arm was thrown around 
her, holding her on her feet. 

“Look at ye now, like to fall cl’ar headlong, 
runnin’ that-a-way to get shet o’ me. ’Pears 
like ye’re mad that I come.” 

He held her back, and they went slowly, but 
he did not release her, nor did she struggle 
futilely against his strength, knowing it wiser 
to continue calmly leading him on. 

“T tell ye that thar Doctah man he hev put 
a spell on ye. I seed ye lookin’ like he’d done 
drawed yer soul out’n yer body. I have heard 
o’ sech. He’s ben down to Doctah Towahs’s, 
too, whar I ben workin’ at. I seed him watch- 
in’ me like he come to spy on me, an’ he no 
sooner gone than I seed that thar Giles Teas- 
ley sneakin’ ‘long the fence, lookin’ over an’ 
searchin’ ev’y place like he war a-hungerin’ 
fer a sight o’ me.” 

He stopped and swallowed angrily. 





ZZ They arrived at the trough of running 
water, and she breathed easier to find herself 
so near her haven. Hereleased her, and, stoop- 
ing to the water-pipe, drank a long draught and 
thrust his head beneath it, allowing the water 
to drench his thick hair. Then he stood a 
moment, shaking his curling locks like a 
spaniel. 

“Wait here. I’ll go and fetch a towel.” She 
hastened within. ‘‘Mother, Frale’s come 
back,” she said quietly, not to awaken Hoyle. 
Then she returned and tossed Frale the towel, 
which he caught and rubbed vigorously over 
his head and face. 

“Now you are like yourself again, Frale.”’ 

“Yas, I’m here an’ I’m myself, I reckon. 
Who'd ye think I be?” He caught and kissed 
her, and, with his arm about her, entered the 
cabin. 

Cassandra lighted a candle, for now that 
the days had grown warm the fire was allowed 
to go out unless needed for cooking. 

Frale’s stepmother had roused herself and 
peered at him from out her dark corner. Frale 
strode across and kissed her resoundingly. 

Astounded she dropped back on her pillow. 
“What ails ye, Frale?” The mountain people 
are for the most part too reserved to be lavish 
with their kisses. 
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They 
Wanted Jell-O 


You remember, in the old days at 


home, how dreadful it was when mother 
brought on for dessert some baked apples 
or pieplant pie, or something else that 
was common — and you wanted shortcake 
or pudding. You didn’t sulk, but some- 
how you foundit impossible to look pleased. 


To-day the children want 


and this famous dessert is su pure 
and wholesome, so dainty and 


so 
let 
it 

go 


A Jell-O dessert costs ten cents and 
can be made in a minute by anybody. 
Seven delicious flavors, at all grocers’, 


A beautiful recipe book, in ten colors and gold, free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 


JELL- 










easy of digestion, that mothers 
the children have 
very often. It is 


od for them. 


10c. each. 


If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 





This Label on Every 


Gar ment. 


Summer 
Underwear 


OU don't have to take 
any ones word. You 
know “Porosknit” every time 


by this label. 


50c a Garment 
Union Suits, $1.00 
Boys’ 25c each. Union Suits, 50c 
Sold Everywhere 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


BOUILLON 


A cube to a cupful 
A cupful in a minute 
Quick enough to give Santa an invig- 
orating drink without delaying your 
presents more than a minute. 
In tins of four sizes 
4 for 10c 50 for $1.20 
10 for 25c 100 for $2.35 
At your dealer’s or sent postpaid by us. 
FREE — 2.065207 (il end ott 
of Oxo Bouillon Cubes free. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
Sole Agents 
9 No. Moore 8t. 
New York City 


Dept. B, 















Let Your Holiday 
Gift be Impress- 
ive and Convey 
a Feeling of 
Personality to 


the Recipient 

HE simplest piece 
oe linen, inthehands 
of an inexperienced 
: with the use 

—______— Foundation Letters and a 

few easy stitches, becomes the most elaborate, daintiest, and 
meatent Llolidey Gift. REIS Foundation Letters mean 
easy and quick embroidery without the tiredness and 
**eye-strain’ of stamping and filling in. 

emember, REIS Foundation Letters are the only 
ones guaranteed to retain their original form for an in- 
definite time without discoloring or injuring linen even 
with constant washing, boiling or ironing. 

Made in three styles, Script, Old English and Block, 
from ¥% inch to 10 inches. Your dealer has them, or he 
can get them for you. 

A sample of your initial in the REIS Foundation Let- 
ters and a handsome illustrated booklet of stules and 
uses sent upon receipt of your dealer’s name and 2c stamp. 


sewer, 












G. REIS & BROS.,636 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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BLAC 


FACE Power 


HE 


PERFECT BEAUTY } 


assures the poise boy bc wees 9 owes 

ou appear at your best. nousands of women 

ie that confidence by using LABLACHE, 

ft beautifies the delicate tissues, smoothes the 
wrinkles and gives the skin that 
youthful velvety appearance 

which imparts the desired y/ 
7 
Yi 
{ 


rae os 


touch of refinement. 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or J 
Cream, 50c.aboxofdrug- ff 
gists or by mail. Send 10 
cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FRE FANCY WORK 


CATALOG 


Largest, most complete 
and up-io-date catalog of 
its kind ever published. 
Over 1500 illustrations. Shows our unequaled line of Eyelet, 
Tinted and Silk Embroidery Designs; Stamped Linens, PillowTops, 
Battenberg Braids, Perforated Patterns and Stamping Outfits, 
Needlework Supplies. Also large assortment of Infants’ Wear, 
Hemstitched Linens, Damask Table Cloths. Napkins, Towels, 
Handkerchiefs, Lace Curtains, Novelties, etc. 
FREE offer and write a postal 


Don't miss this 
today asking for ‘‘ CATALOG 11.”" 


FRED HERRSCHNER, 6453 Marshfield Av., Chicago, Ill. 









MEXICAN INDIAN ZARAPES 


Decorate your house, bungalow, camp, den, library or 
collegeroom. Usefulas rugs, couch-covers, portiéres, 
carriage robes, steamer rugs. Breaks that monot- 
onous sameness of house furnishings. Gorgeous 
Color Effects! Beautiful Designs! Hand-woven by 
natives, all wool, fast colors: The most appropriate 
gift for everybody! Special Introductory-Price! 
7 ft. Sin. x PEt. 10in., $5.00. State background de- 
sired: Crimson, Blue, Red, Green, White, Black. 
Sent immediately on receipt of price, carriage 
repaid. Order today! Money back if not satisfied. 


 D 
MEXICAN BLANKET CO., Aguascalientes, Mezice 
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A Delightful 
Surprise 


isin store forevery woman 
who receives the wonder- 
ful new LISSUE Hand- 
kerchief as a Christmas 
remembrance. 


LISSUE is soft as silk, fine as 
linen, and very, very service- 
able. A linen handkerchief as 
fine as this would cost two or 
three dollars, and.not be any 
more absorbent. 











































































The hem has twenty-four 
stitches to the inch—others at 
the price of LISSUE boast only 
fourteen. Then LISSUE comes 
in indelible colors to match every 
costume—a very fashionable 
fancy just now. Six LISSUES 
free for one that loses color in 
the laundry. Also all white. 































From England to you for 25c. 






If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 25c in stamps for 
a beautiful sample handker- 
chief. Write for free LISSUE 
booklet and sample of 
LISSUE fabric anyway. 


The Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. 
Limited 

393 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Canada: 25 Victoria Square, Montreal 























Bishop Xmas Gifts 


are double value: proudly given 

and received, and last a lifetime 

Shipped anywhere On Ap- 
provaland freight paid to 
any point east of Mississippi 
River and north of Tennes- 
seeline. Buy style and qual- 
ity direct from Grand Rap- 
ids—the World’s Furniture 
Center —and save a third. 
$9.25 bait, teu Mose 
inders or disc records. Either Quartered 
Oak or Mahogany, 38 in. high, worth $14. 




















Save nearly half on this 
magnificent Colonial 
Bishop Library Table, 
Quartered Oak: 

Top 38x26 in. $14.50 
Top 48x30 in. $22.75 
Genuine Mahogany: 
Top 38x26in. $15.50 
Top 48x30 in. $24.25 


On Approval 














Maple or Mahogany 
finish, one drawer . 1 3 


This handsome Desk 31 in. 
wide, interior conveniently 
arranged, in rich Golden 
Quartered Oak, Bird's-eye 


With two drawers . . $15.50 
With three drawers . . 17.50 
With four drawers . . 19.75 









Any of above 
dull or polished 





Here’s a big, superbly luxuri- 
ous Turkish in Gen- 
uine No. 1 Leather—highest 
grade throughout. A lifetime 
of solid satisfaction and com- 
fort, well worth $50, 


for. $29.75 


100 Xmas Hints Free S72 oui eet nee, 


A $2 PORTFOLIO FOR 25 CENTS 


Over athousand splendid engravings and many color 
plates onthe200large pages of Bishop’s Book of Correct 
Furniture Styles show you how to buy the world’s best at 
a big saving. An invaluable guide to economy and sat- 
isfaction. Sent free with your first order or prepaid for 
25 cents to partly cover poems and expense. Write 

g portfolioonapproval. 


todayenclosingstaimpsforthis 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. A-2 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


‘Nothin’ ails me. I’m kissin’ ye fer Cass’s 
sake. .Mean’ her’s goin’ to get jined an’ set up 
together. I’m come back fer to marry with 
her, and we’re goin’ ovah t’othah side Lone 
Pine, an’ I’m goin’ to build a cabin thar. 
That’s how I’m kissin’ ye. Will ye have 
anothah, or shall I give hit to Cass?” 

“You hush an’ go ’long,”’ said the mother, 
half contemptuously. 

‘*Frale’s making fool talk, Mother. He’s 
light-headed, I reckon, and I’m going to get 
him something to eat right quick.” 

“T low he be light-headed. Nobody’s goin’ 
to git Cass whilst I’m livin’, ’thout he’s got 
more’n a cabin ovah t’othah side Lone Pine. 
She’s right well off here, an’ here she’ll bide.” 

Frale turned darkly on the mother. ‘I 
reckon you’d bettah give heed to me more’n 
to her,’ he said in the low drawl which boded 
much with him. 

Cassandra, on her knees at the hearth, was 
arranging sticks of fat pine to light the fire. 
Her hands shook as she held them. Frale saw 
and his eyes gleamed. He came to her side, 
and, kneeling also, took them from her. 

‘*Hit’s my place to do this fer ye now, Cass, 
f’om now on, I reckon. I’ll hang the kittle fer 
ye, too, an’ fetch the water.” 


ZZ The old mother stared in silence, and 
Cassandra, taking up the coffee-pot, rose and 
went out. When she returned the fire was 
crackling merrily, and the great kettle swung 
over it. Her eyes looked heavy and showed 
traces of tears. 

Frale saw .it all with eyes gleaming blue 
through narrowly drawn lids. He decided to 
say no more at present until she should have 
had time to adjust her mind to the thought he 
had so daringly announced to her mother. 

For all of her promise Cassandra had not 
expected this to come upon her so suddenly, 
startling her very soul with fear. While Frale 
ate what she set before him she went over to 
the bedside and sat there holding her mother’s 
hand and talking in low tones. 

“Be hit true what he says, Cass?” 

“Not all, Mother. I never told him I would 
go and live over beyond Lone Pine. I meant 
always to live right here with you, but I am 
promised to him. I gave him my word that 
night he left, to get him to go and save him. 
didn’t guess it would come so soon. He prom- 
ised me he would repent his deed and live 
right.” 

The mother brightened and drew her 
daughter down and spoke low in her ear. 
““Make him keep to his promise first, child. 
Ye’re safe thar. I ain’ goin’ ’low ye throw 
yerse’f away on no Farwell, ef he be good- 
lookin’, ’thout he holds to his word good fer a 
year.” 

Cassandra rose and went to the door. “I’m 
going to make you a bed in the loom-shed. 
There is no bed up garret now. I emptied out 
all the ticks and thought I’d have them fresh 
filled against you come back, but I’ve been 
that busy.” 


ZB Soon he followed her out. ‘Leave that 
be an’ come an’ sit here with me,” he said, drop- 
ping on the step where the Doctor had sat 
when she opened her heart to him and told 
him about her father. It all surged back upon 
her now. She could not sit there with Frale. 

“We'll go back on the porch, and I’ll take 
Mother’s chair. I’m right tired.” 

“When we git in our own cabin ovah t’othah 
side Lone Pine you won’t have nothin’ to do 
only ’ten’ on me,” he said, drawing her to him. 

He led her across the open space and placed 
her gently in her mother’s chair on the porch. 

“Now, Frale, sit down there and listen,’ 
she said, pointing to the step at her feet. “I’m 
going to talk to you straight, just what I mean, 
Frale. You’ve been talking as you pleased in 
there; and I ’lowed you to, I was that set back. 
Anyway I’d rather talk to you alone. Frale, 
our promise was made before God, and you 
know I will keep to mine. But you must keep 
to yours too. Listen at me. Mrs. Towers 
wrote me you had been drunk twice. Is that 
keeping your promise. to leave whisky alone? 
Is it, Frale?” 

““Ye’ve somebody down thar watchin’ me, 
an’ I hain’t nobody a-watchin’ you,” he said 
sullenly. 

She felt degraded by his words. ‘Frale, do 
you know me all these years to think such as 
that of me now?” 

“T tell ye he hev put a spell on ye. I kin feel 
hit an’ see hit. Hit hain’t yer fault, Cass. 
I’d put one on ye myself ef I could. Anyhow 
I’ll take ye out of this, fer he hev done hit.”’ 

“Do you never say that word to me again 
as long as you live, Frale,’”’ she said sternly. 
“Listen at me, I say. You go back there and 
work like you said you would ig 

“Didn’ I tell ye that thar Giles Teasley 
war on my scent? I got t’ come back ontwel 
I c’n git shet o’ him.” 

“And that means another murder. Oh, 
Frale!’’ She covered her face with her hands 
and moaned. After a little she lifted her head. 
“‘Frale, I’ll go over to the Teasleys’ and beg for 
them to leave you be. I’ll go beg Giles Teasley 
on my knees, I will. Then when you have 
bided your year and kept your promise like 
you swore before God, I'll marry you like I 
promised; and we’ll live here and keep the 
old place like it ought to be kept. You hear, 
Frale? It’s only fair that you should give heed 
to me, Frale, if Ido that for you. Good-night.”’ 

She glided past him into the house like a 
wraith, and he rose without a word of reply 
and stretched himself as he was on the half- 
made bed in the loom-shed. 





Ze With the first streak of dawn he rose and 
began a search, feeling along the rafters high 
above the bags of cotton. Presently he drew 
forth an ancient, long-barreled rifle, and, tak- 
ing it out into the light, examined it carefully. 
He rubbed and cleaned the barrel and polished 
the stock and oiled the hammer and trigger. 
Then he brought from the same hiding-place 
a horn of powder and gun-wadding, and at 
last took from his pocket-a silver bullet with 
which he loaded his old weapon. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 


No Boiling! 


Naphtha Soap. 


better way. 


clothes. 







No Hard Rubbing! 


Simple! Easy! Quick! The soap does most of 
the work. And the clothes are beautifully clean. 


There is the whole story of P.ANDG.—The White 


It is anew soap; and it washes clothes in anew 
way—a simpler, easier, quicker and infinitely 


This new way of washing clothes differs from 
the old-fashioned way in this respect: 
— not you—does the work. 


Every woman who does her own laundry work 
owes it to herself to try this new way of washing 


The soap 


If, by using P.aND>G.—The White Naphtha Soap, 
she can save an hour every wash day morning, 
the soap will have paid for itself, twice over. 


She can do that— and MORE. 


If your grocer does not sell P.AanDG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap, we will thank you to let us have 
his name and address. 


he Oretirv-bentle Ge 


Cincinnati. 





Make your “Goodies” this 
Christmas twice as delicious 
as ever before—Use 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


It is made from the cream of the 
“Finest Mexican”’ vanilla bean crop. 
Cheap extracts are made from 
“Splits” or “Seconds” of this bean 
or from Bourbon, Tahiti or South 
American beans. While the law 
allows such extracts to be called 
“Pure,” their flavor is as different 
from Burnett’s as the flavor of a 
cheap chicory mixture is different 
from rich Mocha and Java Coffee. 

THEREFORE, always insist 


that your grocer gives you a 
bottle of BURNETT’S Vanilla. 

Use Burnett’s Vanilla this year in your Christ- 
mas “Goodies.” They will be twice as deli- 
cious as they have ever been before. Burnett's 
Vanilla is in a class all by itself. 


Let us send you Free our 
" 38-page Book of -Reci 


= Write for it today giving the name of your grocer. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


36 India Street Dept. A Boston, Mass. 




















Ghe Christmas Spirit 


1s fonadl expressed 





As a gift to mother, sister, wife of sweet- 
heart, no offering is more eloquent than a 
locket, the Symbol of Faithfulness. 

And no locket is more happily chosen for 
this purpose than our “ Inner-Group” Locket 
shown below. Inside this locket is a tiny 
hinged leaf. You can put a picture in each 
Q> cover and a picture in each side of the leaf. 
* Four pictures in one locket! 

RY And ‘yet this locket is unusually thin. 
Ne? Look for the little W. & H. Co. heart trade- 
oy mark on the inside. 

An endless variety of styles and shapes 
for both men and women. Ask your jeweler 
to show you the “Inner-Group” Locket 
shown below, No. 100. 

And write today for our beautiful little 
brochure, ‘* What's What in Lockets— Hints 
for Harmony.’’. A guide to careful buying 
and correct dress, 


Wightman & Hough Co. 


23 Beverly St., 
Providence, R. I. 
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CANDIES 
A Christmas Treat 


Plan a real treat for ee children 
- year. Make some Christmas 

ly of which they may safely eat 
all they want — because you know 
it is pure and wholesome and 
better than the rich candies that are 


much more expensive. 





ae ee ae aaa ‘ 


FLATIN 


LE EL pure ATI N 2. 
but they are 

recipe for 

LOWS and watch not only the chil- 
dren, but the grown-ups enjoy them. 


Knox Marshmallows —— 
Soak 3% package Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in 10 tablespoonfuls cold 
water. Heat 2 cups (1 pint) gran- 
ulated sugar with 10 tablespoon fuls 
water till dissolved. Add gelatine 
to syrup; let stand till partially 
cooled. Add few grains salt and 
flavoring to taste. Beat with a whip 
till too stiff, then with large spoon 
till only soit enough to settle into 
asheet. Dust granite pans thickly 
with confectioner's Sugar; pour in 
the candy about half inch deep; 
set in cool place till thoroughly 
chilled. Turn out, cut in cubes and 
roll in confectioner’s sugar. (Will 
make over 100 marshmallows.) 











Let us send you our Recipe 
Book “Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People.” It contains 
recipes for other KNOX candies 
and countless dainty 
puddings, salads, etc. FREE. for 
your grocers name. 

Pint sample for 2c stamp 
and grocer's name. 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
113 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 





Cherry design, 
complete with 
fringe and 
shank, stamped 
ready for dec- 
orating 


40c Prepaid 










8 in. 

Candlestick (about half regular price) 
to match 

shade, Brass Craft Outfit 
brass. . 
mounted 25c Prepaid 

on wWooa— 

70¢ Consisting of Tool for Stip- 
seapebd pling, polished maple com- 


bined Mallet and Modeling 
Tool, Package Col- 
oring Powder, Steel 
Wool and Polishing 
Plush, and also complete materials for hand- 
some Brass-Craft Calendar, wood mounted, 
4x8 in., Sanbonnet Girl Design. Includes Brass 
Hanger, Round Head Tacks, Calendar Pad 
and full directions. 

UK and Outit all sent tor 1.25 prepaid 
Write for FREE Catalog L 15 teat ,— 


articles Suitable for Home Decoration, Gifts, etc. 
oa howa mute investment in materials and time can produce 
liberal returns in both pleasure and profit. Write today. 


Thayer & Chandler, ™“uroitor 

















THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


Next he sauntered down to the spring-house, 
his gun slung across his arm, his powder-horn 
at his belt, dressed in his old clothes, with his 


‘trousers thrust in his boot-tops, to search for 


provisions for the day and his breakfast as well. 
He had no mind to allow the family to oppose 
his action or reason him out of his course. 

He found a jug of buttermilk and slung it by 
a strap over his shoulder. In one of the sheds 
lay two chickens, ready dressed to be cut up 
for the frying-pan, and one of these, with a 
— strip of salt pork taken from the keg 
of dry salt where it was kept, he dropped into 
a sack. His gun would provide him with an 
océasional meal of: game, and he thus felt 
himself prepared for as long a period of ambush 


‘as might be necessdry. Before’sunrise he was 
‘well on his way over the mountain. 


XII 


HE day after David’s return from Faring- 

ton he gave his attention to the letters 
which he found awaiting him. One was from 
Doctor Hoyle in Canada. He had but just 
returned from a visit to England, and it was 
full of news of David’s family there. He 
wrote: 

Your two cousins and your brother are gone with 
their regiments to South Africa. They are jubi- 
lant to be called to active service, but your mother 
is heartbroken over their departure, You stay 
where you are, my boy. She is glad enough to 
have you out of England now, and far from the 
temptation which besets youth in times of war. 
It has ety caused a serious blood-letting for 
Old England. 

Write to your mother and comfort her heart— 
she needs it. I was careful not to betray to her 
what your condition has been, as I discovered you 
had not done so. Hold fast and fight for health, 
and becontent. Your recuperative power is good. 

David was filled with contrition as he opened 
his mother’s letter, which was several weeks 
old and had come by way of Canada, since she 
did not know he had gone South. For some 
time he had sent home only casual notes, 
partly to save her anxiety and partly because 
writing wasirksome to him unless he had some- 
thing particularly pleasant to tell her. He 
had no money anxieties for his family. The 
needs of his mother, and his sister—not yet of 
age—were amply provided for by a moderate 
annuity, while his brother had his position in 
the army and help from his uncle besides. 
For himself, he had saved enough, with his 
simple tastes and much hard work, to tide him 
over this period of rest. 


Z@Z His mother’s letter was very sad—her 
splendid boys both gone from her, one possibly 
never to return—neither of them ‘married, and 
no hope of grandchildren to solace her declining 
years. Heset himself to answer it so as to give 
her as much of his confidence as filial duty 
required without betraying himself so far as 
to arouse the antagonistic comment of her 
immediate circle upon his course. Telling her 
he did not know how soon he might return to 
Canada he requested her to continue to ad- 
dress him there. He then filled his letter with 
loving thoughts for her and his sister Laura, and 
a humorous description of what he had seen 
and experienced in the “States,”’ all so foreign 
and strange to her as to be equal to a small 
manuscript romance. 

Then he rode away up the mountain without 
descending to his little farm. He craved to 
get far into the very heart of the wildest parts, 
for with the letters the old conventional and 
stereotyped ideals seemed to have intruded 
into his cabin. 

He stopped at the home of Hoke Belew to 
see that all was well with them. The rose- 
vine covering the porch roof was filled with 
pink blossoms, hundreds of them swinging 
out over his head. ‘The air was sweet with 
the odor of honeysuckle. The old locust tree 
wouldscon be alive with bees, for it was already 
budded. He took the baby in his arms and 
saw that its cheeks were growing round and 
plump, and that the young mother looked well 
and happy, and he was glad. 

“Take good care of them, Hoke; they are 
worth it,’ he said to the young father as he 
passed him coming in from the field. 

**T will that,’’ said the man. 

Theheartiness of his answer warmed David’s 
heart, and he rode away happier than he came. 
With mind absorbed and with idle rein he 
allowed his horse to stray as he would, while 
his thoughts and memory played strange 
tricks, presenting contrasting pictures to his 
inward vision. Now it was his mother reading 
by the evening lamp, her white hair arranged in 
shining puffs high on her head, and soft old 
lace falling from open sleeves over her shapely 
arms; and Laura, red-cheeked and plump, 
curled, feet and all, in a great lounging-chair, 
poring over a novel. 


Z@> Even as he thought ot them the room 
faded and his own cabin appeared, with Cas- 
sandra moving about in her quiet, gliding way, 
haloed with slight French chairs and tables, 
and with light. Again he saw a picture of 
another room, all white and gold, couches and 
cushions, and candelabra of quivering crystals, 
wherea slight, fair girl sat idly playing tinkling 
music. He saw people all about her, chatting, 
laughing, sipping tea and eating thin bread 
and butter. He saw, as if from a distance, 
another man — himself — standing near the 
piano to turn her music while the tinkling runs 
and glib, expressionless trills wove in and out, 
a ceaseless nothing. She spent years learning 
to do that, he thought, and any amount of 
money. Oh, well! She had it to spend, and 
of what else were they capable—those hands? 
He could see them fluttering caressingly over 
the keys—pink, slender, pretty—and then he 
saw other hands, somewhat work-worn, not 
small, nor yet too large, but white and shapely. 
Ah! of what were they not capable? And the 
other girl in coarse white homespun, seated 
before the fire in Hoke Belew’s cabin, holding 
in her arms the small bundle—and her smile so 
rare and fleeting! 

He saw again the handsome, sullen youth in 
Doctor Towers’s garden, regarding him over 
the hedge with narrowed eyes, and his whole 
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This is the actual size of asample 
cake of Parowax, enough for a 
whole boiler of wash. 


We will send you free 
this little cake of 
Parowax to do your 
next week’s washing 


A postcard, with your name and address, sent to Dept. Al2, 
56 New Street, New York, will bring it to you. 
Try it, and you will get the whitest, cleanest wash you have 
ever seen. 
Parowax is a pure petroleum product, and nothing else. 
Like naphtha and benzine, it has natural cleansing properties; 
but all dangerous qualities—all impurities and odor—have been 
removed by improved processes of refining. 
Parowax cannot hurt the daintiest fabric. 
Shave the Parowax with the usual amount of laundry soap—boil 
with the clothes—then rinse them in ot water. The clothes come 
out beautifully fresh and white without any hard rubbing. 
See for yourself how much labor and wear Parowax saves in 
washing. Write today for free sample cake. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 











































in the look of your 
silverware when you clean 
it every week with 


WRIGHT’S 
SILVER CREAM 


Used by over a million American women. 


No. 30—This Box contains 6 Ladies’ Pure A perfect silver polish in paste form (not 
Linen Handkerchiefs. Hemstitched and beau- powder) as soft and smooth as cream and 
tifully embroidered. 6 different $150 just as harmless to both your 

designs in Box. ig . Price 150 silver and your hands, 


ee eee Removes all dirt, dullness and dis- 

colorations from silver, gold and other 

Buy your Handkerchiefs direct from metals—restores their original bright- 
the Importers and save several profits ness. 38 years on the market. 


stil, VIE E A Be sure you get the genuine“Wright’s fis iinet 
Send for: our new Catalog, No. 30, illus- Silver Cream” from your dealer. 
trating the finest line of Handkerchiefs Al 1 t for 6 ts 
in America, - =a <a wal os 


Company J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
70 Court Street Keene, N. H. 


Ceocent Endivoty Scale Lisch 


"| “And I Only Hugged a Litle” || MARVEL. SOLDER 


Most popular picture published. INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 








ore 























Size 8x 10, for 25c postage paid. in all kindsof h hold utensils led 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Sofders With- % 
PYROGRAPHY (Burt Wood) out Heat. Just squeeze from tube and spread 


AT CUT PRICES over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 


10 inch panel stamped with this eee este ee Patches all 


esign 15c postpaid. Send 10c for trial tube. AGENTSW 
MUIR & CO., 23 W. Washington St., Chicago M MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
CATALOGUE FREE 937 Broadway, Dept. 1, NewYork QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 























You Save Over Half on (COME-PACKT | 32 Honest All Through 


Buy direct from our factory the ee finished sections of Mission furniture in Quarter 
Sawn White Oak. Easily and quickly fastened. You thus save expensive packing, cost of installments 
or Credits, and half the freight. Your furniture has cost you less than half assembled price elsewhere. 


$2775 Buys This Table and FOUR Chairs 


Thisextension dining table, 45 inch top, with 
three leaves, $17.75. Four dining chairs, No. 
104, $10.00, or six for $13.50, No, 100, dining 
chairs, four for $11.00; six for $15 00. Any 
piece sold separately. 


Big ‘‘Money Back” Catalog MailedFree 


Nearly 500 other bargains in our big cata- 
log; every one guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money back. Write today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. 











1216 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. Formerly Ann Arbor 
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Let This Be 
A Practical Christmas 


You now have the best Christmas Book, the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book—filled with prac- 
tical, useful, beautiful low cost Gifts. 

On,if you did not sendfor your “NATIONAL” 
Style Book—SEND NOW. We willat the same 
time ae you the new Booklet of Useful Christ- 

ts. 
mSBoth books will help you to solve the Christmas 
problem, to secure beautiful, serviceable gifts, 
and at ema pnb Prices. 





80 write toda wy AB the RATE AL 
— Book Book ort of Useful Gifts. It shows 
ver © Scarfs and Veils 

Diver oilet Articles Furs 
Silver B: fur Coats 
Leather 3 Sweaters 
Its WwW 
| A Skirts 
Neckw' — 
oy ae 
en an omen iv g fo 
and Girls and. Boys 


Ideal “NATIONAL” Presents 


You may order any or all of these articles under our 
Guarentee of absolute Y tisfaction. We prepay all pestoge. 

26775 — y chas dip eer mand ees 
with heavy chased design and rose- ” 
finish . $3. 95 
26871—A very dainty Vanity Purse and Card 
Case of German Silver, lined with saffian leather in 
white, navy blue, cardinal or black; may also be 
had in gun-metal finish with black leather. - $1. 50 
Very attractive ‘ " 

26872—Same as No. 26871, but made of German 
Silver Gilt, lined with white, n navy blue, $1 5 
cardinal or black leather Oe. . 

26706—This beautiful Toilet Set pee of 
Mirror, Comb and Brush is made of Quadruple- 
Plated Silver and will wear splendidly. It has a 
bright polished silver finish, and the design is ex- 
quisite. The mirrorhas afine French plate beveled 
glass. The brush, shaped to match the mirror, has 
thirteen rows of £ long durable bristles, firmly im- 
bedded in a pure white base. The comb matches 
the brush and mirror. ‘This set will be a charming 
addition to any dressing table. And best of all, its 
high quality insures satisfaction. —_ > $5. 00 
for Set of Three Pieces. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT Co. 
221 West 24th Street New York City 




















In handsome Chris 
fj Le mas cases three 
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i supply ou, write us and 
+} we'll tell you of a nearby 
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b, Illustrated Booklet 















@ hristmas 
E) Presents 


Next to the pleasure of presenting a father, ie | 
band, son, brother or friend with a set of Larter 
| Shirt Studs and Larter Vest Buttons is the 
4} pleasure afforded by showing how easily _ are 
2} operated, with nothing to come apart or to lose, 


|LAR’TER 


SHIRT STUDS 


&LARTERVEST BUT TONS 







studs, six vest buttons and 


a pair of cuff buttons — 


ne Larte 
tf a matched, from $6 to FE Vest 
4 per set. Button 


= Ask poocinweles, 


and if he can not 







Larter | 
Shirt 
Stud i 





jeweler who can. 


It suggests the correct f 
jewelry for men, for all 
occasions. 


LARTER & SONS 
























Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. H, Philadelphia 


vent child from ing omg By ipple by —- 
Ask your druggist for ‘‘Mizpah”’ No. 46 


3 friends who havebabies. WRITE TODAY, 


* Non-Collapsible 
NIPPLE 


P t lic be- 
See that valve! Ersvens colic Pe 


cannot be formed, Ribbed inside to pre- 


FREE A 10c Nipple free for name and address of 








THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


nature rebelled and cried out: ‘“‘ What a waste!” 
Why should he allow it to go on? Could he 
succeed in influencing her to set her young 
lover’s claims one side? But in his heart he 
knew if such a thing were possible she. would 
not be herself; she would be another being, 
and his love for her would cease. A heavy 
dread settled down upon him, and he rode on 
with bowed head until his horse stumbled and 
thus roused him from his reverie. 

To what wild spot !.ad the animal brought 
him? David lifted his head and looked about 
him, and it was as if he had been caught up 
and dropped in an enchanted wood. The 
horse had climbed among great boulders and 
paused beneath an enormous overhanging 
rock. He heard, off at one side, the rushing 
sound of a mountain stream and judged he was 
near the head of Lone Pine Creek. He tied 
his horse to a lithe limb that swung above his 
head and, dismounting, clambered on toward 
the rushing water. The place was so screened 
in as to leave no vista anywhere, hiding the 
mountains on all sides. There was a delicious 
odor of sweet shrub in the air, and the fruity 
fragrance of the dark, wild wake-robin under- 
foot. The tremendous rocks were covered 
with the most exquisite forms of lichen in all 
their varied shades of richness and delicacy. 


Z@> He began carefully removing portions 
here and there to examine under his microscope, 
when he noticed, almost crushed under his 
foot, a pale purple orchid like the one Cassan- 
dra had placed on his table. Always thinking 
of her he stooped suddenly to lift the frail 
thing, and at the instant a rifle-shot rang out 
in the still air, and a bullet meant for his heart 
cut across his shoulders like a trail of fire and 
flattened itself on the rock where he had been 
at work. At the same moment, with a bound 
of tigerlike ferocity and swiftness, a man leaped 
toward him from a near mass of laurel, and 
he found himself grappling for life or death 
with the man who fired the shot. 

Not a word was spoken. The quick, short 
breathing, the scuffling of feet among the 
leaves and the snapping of dead twigs under- 
foot were the only sounds. 

Had the youth been a trained wrestler 
David would have known what to expect, and 
would have been able to use method in his 
defense. As it was he had to deal with an 
enraged creature who fought with the desperate 
instinct of an ‘antagonist who fights to the 
death. He knew that the odds were against 
him, and felt rising within him a wild deter- 
mination to win the combat and, thinking 
only of Cassandra, to settle thus the vexed 
question; to fight with the blind passion and 
the primitive right of the strongest to win 
his mate. He gathered all his strength and 
grappled with a grip of steel. 

This way and that, twisting, turning, stum- 
bling on the uneven ground, with set teeth and 
faces drawn and fierce they struggled, and all 
the time the light tweed coat on David’s back 
showed a deeper stain and his face grew paler 
and his breath shorter. Yet a joy leaped 
within him. It was thus he might save her, 
either to win her or to die for her, for should 
Frale kill him she would turn from him in 
hopeless horror, and even in dying he would 
save her. 


ZOE Suddenly the battle was ended. Thryng’s 
foot turned on a rounded stone, causing him 
to lose his foothold. At the same irfstant 
Frale closed with him, bending him slowly 
backward until his head struck the lichen- 
covered rock. The purple orchid was bruised 
beneath him and its color deepened with his 
blood. Then Frale rose and looked down upon 
the pallid, upturned face and inert body which 
lay as he had crushed it down. 

As he stood thus a white figure—bareheaded 
and alone—came swiftly through the wall of 
laurel which hid them and, pausing terror- 
stricken in the open space, looked from one to 
the other. 

For an instant Cassandra waited thus, as if 
she, too, were struck dead where she stood. 
Then she looked no more on the fallen man, 
but only at Frale, with eyes immovable and 
yet withdrawn, as if she were searching in her 
own soul for a thing to do, while her heart 
stood still and her throat closed. Those great, 
gray eyes began to glow with a cruel light, as 
if she, too, could kill—as if they were drawing 
slowly from the deep well of her being, as it 
were, a sword from its scabbard wherewith to 
cut him through the heart. Her hand stole to 
her throat and pressed hard. Then she lifted 
it high above her head and held it, as if in an 
instant more one might see the invisible sword 
flash forth and strike him. 

Frale cried out then, “Don’t, don’t curse 
me, Cass!’’ and lifted his arm to shield his face, 
while great beads of moisture stood out on his 
forehead. 

“Tt’s not for me to curse, Frale!’” Her 
voice was low and clear. Her hand trembled 
and shut as if it grasped something. ‘I take 
it back—back from God—the promise I gave 
you there by the fall.’”” Then, looking up, her 
voice grew low again, though still distinct: “TI 
take that promise back forever,O God!” Her 
hand dropped. The cruel light died slowly out 
of her eyes, and she turned and knelt by the 
prostrate man and began pulling open his coat. 

Frale took one step toward her. “Cass, é 
he said with shaking voice, ‘‘I’ll he’p ye. 


ZS Her hands clinched into David’s coat as 
she held it. “Go back! Don’t you touch even 
his little finger,’ she cried, looking up at him 
from where she knelt like a creature hurt to the 
heart, defending its own. ‘‘ You’ve done your 
work. Take your face where I never can see 
it again.” 

He still stood and looked down on her. 

She turned again to David, and, thrusting 
her hand into his bosom, drew it forth with 
blood upon it. 

“T say, you Frale, wn she cried, holding it 
toward him, quivering, “leave here, or with 
this blood on my hand I’ll curse you! ed 

Frale turned with bowed head and left her 
there. 


CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL 
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Let us can your fru 


Those who have tried them say 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


“The kind that is NOT lye-peeled” 












than home canned fruit. 
This is because we have 


skilled operatives con- 
stantly working with the 
best materials and using 


the best methods. 


This season’s pack is ready. 


are better 








Order a case or two from 
your grocer today, while 
the assortment is com- 
plete, and while you can 
secure your choice of 
either Apricots, Peaches, 
Pears or Cherries. 


Try them and be convinced 


“Hunt for Hunt’s” 
They're worth looking for 


HUNT BROS. CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 





oo MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
() 4 PROMOTION OF PURITY IN FOOD PRODUCTS 






Join our Trade Mark Collecting Contest and win 
one of the 100 free trips to CALIFORNIA and part of 
the $10,000 cash prizes. Write at once for particulars. 









This great contest is open to everyone, everywhere. Closes December 31,1914. Awards will 
be made April 1, 1915. Incase of any tie the prize or its equivalent will be equally divided, 











Shoe 


“* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF."" 
Broad Toe 


“GIVE ME GLASS” 


Invariably a woman’s preference — 
when the choice is 


Hawkes Glass 


Cut, Gravic, Satin Engraved, Rock Crystal 


The artistic merits of Hawkes make it first in 
cultivated esteem. Distinctive designs for all 
tastes, from the simplest Xmas candlesticks 
to sparkling bowls for New Year’s punch. 
Write us to send you the new Hawkes 
Book,—‘‘ How to Know Glass.”’ 


No piece without this trade-mark en- 
graved on it is genuine. If your dealer 
does not sell Hawkes Glass, write for ad- 


dress of one who does. f = ‘Y 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you prepaid for ex- 
amination any of the following. 
If pleased, pay low price; if not, 
return tous. Send references. 
Or, if you prefer, send money 
with order, Money back if not 
satisfied.Enclosesampleofhair. 


Triple Stem Switches 


For the New Coiffures (see illustration). 
Very Latest and most Beautiful style of 
the season. Fine natural wavy hair. 
Ordinary shades. 


am: $4.00 Value, $2. 50 
2 oz. 24 in. $6. 00 Value, $3.95 


Special at 
Write for new illustrated 3 oz. 30 in. $10. 00 Value, $8. 00 
catalogue. Sent FREE. Special at , 


MRS.B.NEGRESCOU, Dept. 112,1208. Btate Bt. \CHICAGO, TLL. 


WA 


Extension Heel 


Helpful Ankle Support 


This Coward Shoe strengthens children’s ankles by sup- 
porting the entire foot-structure. The Coward Extension 
Heel maintains the arch i in its natural position and corrects 
ankles that “‘turn in.’’ This shoe preserves the shape, pro- 
tects the health of growing feet and prevents ‘‘flat-foot.’’ 
For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


Taylor’s _Stahot” Water Bottle 
feted bot and SYRINGE 


Tiaew ons 6 MONTHS 
TRIAL 


Great improvement 
‘i : tr aan — rubber 
5s ttles and cheaper 
Made of Metal in the end. Retains 
heat all night — distributes heat evenly — 
is thin, compact and half the weight of rubber 
bottles — more durable — covers greater surface — adaptable to 
more uses and gives twice the heat. Safe —sanitary — odorless. 
Thousands in use. Absolutely guaranteed for 5 years. Write 
for free trial offer and book. 
PRANELIN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept.16, Janesville, Wis. 


° ready to decorate. 
Christmas Cards and Mottoes Clever verses and 
greetings for holiday use. Artistic printing. Send for sample double- 
Troe order of 20 greetings (two with watercolor decorations) for 


Will A. Smith's Print Shop, Whittier, Calif. 
















































TRADE MARE 


BRIKO 1D LearaeR 


The Ideal Material for making Christmas Presents 


Gives the rich appearance, ‘‘ feel’’ and wear of hide leather, but costs much less and is as easily 
worked as cloth, for shopping bags, collar cases, music rolls, infants’ bootees and bibs, table and 
chair covers, pillows, etc. All colors from black to white, all grains. Booklet free. 


E.I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Owner. FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 216, Wilmington, Del. 
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Make Your Child Spreng 


Here is a Christ- 
mas present that 
is sure to please 
the Boy or Girl—the famous “ Fairy’’ Veloci- 
pede, Bicycle or Tricycle. Settle the question 
of “‘just the thing” now. Get a “ Fairy’’—or 
“* Fairies’’—for both or 
all of the children. 


For twenty years the 
“Fairies’’ have been 
the aristocrats of ve- 
hicles for children. 


They are made of 
the highest grade of 
steel, richly and 
tastefully finished 
—with full nickeled 
parts. Every 
“Fairy” is ball- 
bearing — the easi- 
est running imag- 
inable. Our strong 
guaranty covers 
each machine. 


“*Fairies"’ are the 
great successes in 
safety and correct 
design. Exercise 
on a “Fairy”’ can 
be only beneficial. 
It is so built as to 
cause the child to sit comfortably and to bring 
the muscles into play without fatigue. Physi- 
cians approve the “Fairies.” 



















See the “Fairies” 
at Your Dealer’s 


“Fairies"’ are sold at most 
of the large stores of the 
United States. If you do not 
find the ‘Fairies’’ at a store 
near you, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


The prettiest, 
most dura- 
» ble, most 
service- 
able Tri- 
cycle 
ever 
built. 
















Ball-Bearing 
Bicycles have 
the style that 
makes a 
hit with 
the boy. 


Upholstered seat, 
adjustable to rider. 


Be Sue You Get a Genuine “Fairy” 


The success of the ‘‘ Fairies’? has brought out 
several imitations. Genuine bears the word 
FAIRY (our registered trademark) in the let- 
tering shown at the top of this advertisement. 


Send for Free Booklet, illustrating 
these high-grade children’s machines. 


THE WORTHINGTON COMPANY 
494 Center Street, Elyria, Ohio (6) 














Ipswich No. 1650 
Men’s Half -hose 


Men certainly do appreciate the 
long hard wear they get out of 
Ipswich No. 1650 Men’s half-hose. 


Selected 

combed yarn in the rest of the stocking. 

Black,tans,and colors. 12%ca pair. Ifyour 
dealer cannot supply you write us. 


Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass. 


Linen-thread heci and toe. 


Reinforced 
linen-thread ‘ 
heel and toe 












25 Designs—All Steel 
an a1 | more durable. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Handsome, cost less than’ wood, 
Don't buy a fence 


i ill until you get our Free Catalogue 
I CXK XS 22¢ Special Prices. 
eX XID .. We can save you money. 


XX XIX Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
ia 408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 





LADIES MAKE $3 TO $5 DAILY 


Selling Dress Goods, Skirts and Handkerchiefs. Free 
No capital required. MUTUAL FABRIC 


Outfit. 
CO., Dept. 383, Binghamton, N. Y. ~ 











HELPING SANTA 
CLAUS TO BREAK IN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


killing that little girl upstairs. She had drawn 
a father and mother who were putting every- 
thing they had into that big fifteen-room 
signboard, and they weren’t wasting any 
money on dolls and story-books and toys. 
And they were the hopeless kind who justify 
all their meannesses with theories, and even 
fool themselves. Millie was starving to death 
for something to live with besides piush- 
covered furniture, marble-topped center-tables 
and hardwood floors. Wasting money on toys! 
I had smashed up the lump in the furnace by 
that time, soI christened another lump and 
beat it with the coal shovel. It looked to me 
as if for the lack of a little wasted money for 
toys and foolish things the family was going to 
waste a considerable sum for crape and car- 
riages in the near future—and I could just see 
Mr. Brumlow doing it up in style, and saying 
to the undertaker, with a perfectly proper 
pong “‘Spare no expense. She was our only 
c 4 


ZB That night Mr. Brumlow paraded into 
the room to make his evening visit, and opened 
up as usual. ‘How is our little patieuit to- 
night?” sayshe. ‘‘Is there anything needed? 
We must have her running around pretty soon. 
Whatever it is don’t hesitate a minute if you 
want it. I'd give a thousand dollars this 
minute if I had this little girl downstairs.” 

Oh, he was the liberal conversationalist all 
right! I determined to wade right into the 
campaign, but I couldn’t bear to do it before 
Millie. I seemed to know what was coming. 
So I asked him to come outside, and then I 
asked him if Millie couldn’t have a doll. 

“T hardly think so, Miss Mason,” he said; 
‘indeed, I am entirely opposed to it. We have 
never humored Millie in this way. We love 
the child. No expense is too great if it is 
legitimate. But to buy toys while so many 
children are suffering for stockings! There is 
no need of bringing this up again. The doctor’s 
orders, too, you know. No excitement. Rest 
is what she needs,.Miss Mason. Call on me 
for anything necessary. She looks consider- 
ably better, don’t you think?” 

After that I began to talk Christmas 
to Millie a little. I simply couldn’t help it. 
The words slipped out past me, and before I 
realized it the child was interested. One day 
she made me tell her all about what ordinary 
children did on Christmas. It was the first 
time she had cared enough about anything to 
ask for it. I told her, and then with the 
guiltiest ‘‘all-is-lost” feeling I had ever had 
I began to hint that Santa Claus had put the 
house on his route book, or words to that effect. 
I was startled by the result. There was the 
sparkle I had been fighting for for a month. 
There was Millie sitting up in bed and waking 
up into hope. I’ddoneit. I’d slipped over the 
jumping-off place. I’d told Millie she was 
going to have a Christmas, and that imposing 
near-parent of hers had assured me that she 
was not. Nice mess for a graduate nurse who 
is supposed to obey orders if they break 
patients, and to let domestic affairs alone! 

I was in for it, though, and no backing out. 
I cautioned Millie not to talk about it to any 
one, for Santa Claus was as timid as a rabbit 
and didn’t like his secrets babbled around. 
Then I dumped the whole situation over on 
Providence and gave myself up to pleasure. 
I talked Christmas with Millie every day. I 
described Santa Claus until both of us could 
have told him by his shadow. As for dolls— 
we just talked about one doll. It was to be a 
nice ‘‘middleum-sized”’ doll, and its name was 
to be Ida May. And it wasto be there when 
Millie woke on Christmas morning, and her 
very first duty would be to take off its clothes 
and give it a bath in a make-believe tub, and 
put it to bed because it would have come from 
a long way off. Do you wonder that I talked 
all this with my heart in my mouth, and a 
sickening fear of what would happen if Papa 
Brumlow should catch Santa Claus sneaking 
into the house? 


ZO But all that time I was determined that 
the old gentleman was coming if we had to blast 
a way in for him. For Millie was certainly 
improving. The doctor was delighted. He 
told me several times in those weeks that rest 
and feeding could cure anything. And Mr. 
and Mrs. Brumlow were delighted too. I 
think Mr. Brumlow was especially pleased, 
for just a week from Christmas he was able 
to tell me that I might go in a week, for they 
would do very well now by themselves. 

That let me out on Christmas Eve. And 
some one had to chaperon Santa Claus into 
that house the next morning! I had intended 
to do the job myself—smuggle the presents 
in, and run for my life if necessary. But the 
enemy had outflanked me. I would have to 
send Ida May by messenger, and there was 
plenty of chance that in defense of a principle 
which had saved him many dollars Mr. Brumlow 
would consign her to the furnace while 
Millie’s bright new world burst into atoms 
upstairs. So I continued to work a quarter of 
a pound a day off while Millie put half a pound 
a day on, and got strong enough to sit up and 
demand beefsteak,- while her secret struggled 
inside of her and threatened to burst her little 
ribs. -And every day. that solemn bray 
‘‘Spare no expense” would come in one form 
or another from old Tight-Pocket. ‘‘Oh,” I 
kept thinking, ‘“‘ifI could only hold him up, 
take his money out of his pocket and burn it 
before his eyes! How I would love to see him 
writhe!” 

When you want to be accommodated make 
some ridiculous wish. There I’d been wishing 
for a Christmas celebration—a most reason- 
able wish—and .getting stepped on harder 
every minute. But as soon as I turned around 
and wished to be a highwayman Fate spoke 
right up and said: “Certainly, Madam. Any- 
thing else today? “We’ve some beautiful fresh 
planets going begging.” 

But this was how it happened: I slipped out 
of the house the day before Christmas to get 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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Infants’ Foods and 
Invalids’ Tonics 


Weak, anemic children, invalids, 
aged people, don’t want “‘tonics’’ and 
nostrums. 
































Give them a nourishing, tissue- 
ea food. So say doctors who 
now 


Try this: To a glass of warm milk 
add & teaspoon of Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef—as a daily diet — 
three times a day. 


The important part of this diet is 
the Liebig, for, with that added, 
weak, tired stomachs can easily as- 
similate milk. 


Then, too, Liebig Company’s Ex- 
tract of Beef supplies that all-impor- 
tant element, nitrogen, of which the 
body is mainly built up. 


Try this simple, strength gaining 
combination — it’s safer than nos- 
trums—cheaper than “‘tonic”’ medi- 
cines—and far more beneficial. 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 
with blue signature across the label. 
Send your address for 


FREE COOK BOOK 


Our Beautiful Silverware— 
extra heavy plate— 

Send a metal cap from jar 
and 10 cts. for tea or poultion 
spoon or 20 cts. for fork or 
tablespoon, Address Dept.M. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & Co. © 
9 North Moore Street, New York. 
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Sunshine Taste-Box 
Our Gift to You 


Five varieties of crisp, 
delicious biscuits—better 
than anything you ever 
tasted. 


Swashine 


Specialties 


RISP chocolate bis- 

( cuits with centers of 
richly flavored cream; 

the dainty sugar finger that 
adds delight to afternoon 
tea; delicate, healthful 
“Arrow Root’’ that’s sun- 


shine to the palate; and the 
crisp dessert wafer, slightly 
gingered. 


There are other varieties of rare 
and delicate flavor. Made by the 
most skillful bakers in “‘The Bakery 
with a Thousand Windows.” 


Write today for this FREE box of 
Sunshine goodies and send us 
your grocer’s name. A postal will do. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
330 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 











15 and 17 jewels. 


America. 


Lord Elgin 


DHE gift that a man. delights to receive and show. What a 

happy present to give husband, son or brother! With your 

picture inside the case! 

Men of affairs—of power and prestige—own this watch. And 

sheds reliance on its faithfulness is well founded. For a lifetime it runs true. 
_A marvel of preciseness and beauty. The thinnest watch made in 


Solid gold and 25-year filled: cases. 


Prices range from $25 to $75. Examine it at your jeweler’s. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois. 


THE WATCHWORD I8 “ELGIN” 

















Paste, Powder, or 


Liquid Polish 
silver polishes. 
dirt and drudgery 


the hands. 


Polish you are now using 








Throw away your Silver 


GI) takes the place of 
CLOTH and outlasts other 
-, Dayngio Cloth does not injure any 

ace of Gold and Silverware. 
Daynglo Cloth eliminates 
and the 
necessity of assembling the sil- 
. ver in one place to be cleaned. 
* Daynglo Cloth does not injure 


Can you say the same for the 


~. At.all Department Stores or sent on 
receipt-of 25¢ and your dealer's name by 


Cary Dane Mfg. Co., 100-102 West 101st St, N.Y. 

















A Perfect Cook for $1.50 


Choice and delicious recipes of a society woman. 
The latest in the science of home cooking is the new 
“Everyday Cooking Cards”—a loose leaf cook book 
of twenty wey cards, each on a separate subject. 


: Automatic index for instant ref- 
, erence, and convenient blanks. 


ThePractical XmasGift 


These delicious recipes in 
the handiest possible form 
will delight every woman. 
, Everything from the simple 

% dishes for invalids to appetiz- 
ing boxed lunches and more 
elaborate dinners, including 
many novel and special 
departments. Sent prepaid 
in a handsome box anywhere 


for $1.50. Write Today 





Geordie Cooking ‘Card Co., Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
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Has revolutionized 

the use of tapioca, and 
presents an entirely new 
line of puddings, desserts, etc., that 
are wholesome, handsome, toothsome 
and easily prepared. 

The old forms of tapioca were unpop- 
ular because of the hours of soaking 
necessary in their preparation, and the 
hard, gummy lumps they contained when 
done. Minute Tapioca. 


Requires No Soaking / 


Ready for instant use, cooks quickly, in 
boiling water or milk, always light and 
delicious, and everybody likes it. 

Try this dessert at our expense. 


Cocoanut Cream Tapioca 
Boil fifteen minutes in double boiler, 
stirring frequently, one quart hot milk, 
two level tablespoonfuls 
Minute 
Tapioca, 
three table- 
spoonfuls cocoa- 
nut, one small 
cup sugar. Add 
beaten yolks of three 
eggs and remove from 
stove. Cover with 
whites of eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth with a 
little sugar. Brown in 
quick oven. 
SAMPLE FREE 
Enough to make this des- 
sert and Minuteman Cook Book sent 
absolutely free. 
In accepting this offer, be sure 
to send your grocer’s name. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
412 W. Main S8t., Orange, Mass. 










































Seca Form 


(Pneumatic Dress Form) 


Stands For YOU 


imply inflate the Pneu Form inside 
S your fitted waist lining and before 
you stands you, with looking-glass 
fidelity. The Pneu Form takes your 
place at the dressmaker’s. Never gets 
cross nor tired. By merely changing the 
waist lining, the same Form serves for 
any number of persons. 
Call and see demonstration or 


write for Fashion Book V-13, 
“What toWear and How to Make It.” 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 


Phone 557 Fifth Avenue 
7620 Bryant 


(near 46th St.) 
New York 


















I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big bargain 

remit $2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 

Your Swi Extra shades a little more. 

Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


Anna Ayers, Dept. B 169, 22 Ouimcy St.,Chicago 








HELPING SANTA 
CLAUS TO BREAK IN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


a breath of air. I walked up to the park, and 
was coming back when an electric brougham 
“‘ting-a-linged” behind me and drew up along- 
side. ‘‘Don’t you want me to take you home, 
Miss Mason?” asked the woman inside. 

It was Mrs. Mourinard. I’d nursed in her 
family once, and she was one of the kind 
that never forgets. She lived a couple of doors 
from the Brumlows, and she was what my 
college-taught brother used to call a bellwether 
of society. She led and the rest of the local 
Four Hundred tried to follow. She was so 
unapproachably away up that she could afford 
to wear quiet clothes and be pleasant, and 
act naturally, and take nurses home in her 
brougham, and be interested in sick children. 


ZT learned several things on the way home. 
Mrs. Mourinard didn’t know the Brumlows. 
They’d only bought their house the year 
before. But she was interested in little Millie 
and was delighted to hear that she was better. 
She was doing her Christmas shopping, and, 
thank goodness, the worst part was over! She 
was dead tired, but wasn’t -it fun, after you’d 
done up your family and relatives and most 
inconvenient friends, to browse around and 
buy things for other folks at your ease? It 
would be a happy Christmas for Millie’s 
parents, wouldn’t it? She was such a sweet 
child, etc., etc. 

Before I knew it I was begging Mrs. Mouri- 
nard to step in and see Millie. I don’t know 
why I wanted her to do it. It was old Mrs. 
Intuition, Isuppose. ‘“ Millie’s asked so many 
times about the pretty lady with the electric 
car, and she wants to see you so much,’’ I lied 
fluently 

That settled it. In another moment a very 
much flustered Mrs. Brumlow had received us, 
and we were turning a few extra million candle- 
power of sunshine into Millie’s room—for 
that’s the kind Mrs. Mourinard was. 

Millie was a trump. She had admired Mrs. 
Mourinard, and she justified my lie by receiv- 
ing her rapturously. I just sat around and 
worked my poor old limping brain—I had the 
habit by that time. But I couldn’t connect up 
Mrs. Mourinard with Ida May. 

Then we went downstairs, and his royal 
porkiness oozed into the room and spread all 
his cards out before me. 

‘““Why, I’m delighted, Mrs. Mourinard,’’ he 
lubricated. ‘‘ Millie feels honored. Doesn’t 
she look well? We shall hope to see you again. 
Isn’t our end of Park Avenue improving 
though? May I show you through the house? 
I have always thought we Park Avenue 
neighbors ” burbling bluff and wealthy 
talk for five minutes. 

I saw it all. The call was the event in the 
Brumlow life. Social victory was within their 
grasp. The official cataloger of the real 
folk had called. She lived within reach, and 
she was going to be an intimate neighbor 
before she escaped. 





ZO Then I gurgled low and contentedly to 
myself, and put my oar right in. ‘Mrs. 
Mourinard is so interested in Millie,” I warbled. 
“She brought me home in her electric, and I 
just asked her in. I’ve been down to get a 
present for Millie.” 

“The dear child!” murmured Mrs. Mouri- 
nard. ‘How she will enjoy Christmas, now 
she is better! It’s wonderful what Christmas 
does mean to a child!” 

““Y-yes, indeed,” said Mr. Brumlow. He 
wouldn’t have differed with her for a farm. 

‘*Millie’s been talking about it for a month,’’ 
I caroled; “and what do you suppose? | She’s 
made me promise that she can have a tree.” 

“Oh, how lovely!” cooed Mrs. Mourinard. 
“Oh, how I envy you people with children to 
please!” 

“Tt’s a great privilege,’ said Pa Brumlow 
virtuously, but wild-eyed. 

“T’ve got it all picked out. Her papa’s so 
generous,’ Iran on. ‘It’s a beauty and I am 
going to have fifty candles on it. Isn’t that 
so, Mr. Brumlow?” 

“Ves,” he murmured. 

“‘Oh, what fun!” said Mrs. Mourinard. 

“‘Millie’s been such a patient child,” said 
I, ‘“‘she ought to have something nice on the 
tree for every week she’s been in bed. She 
really must have a new doll—a Paris doll with 
real hair and beautiful clothes.” 

“Why, of course; what’s Christmas without 
a new doll?” said Mrs. Mourinard. ‘‘Don’t you 
simply love giving Christmas gifts to children?” 

Mr. .Brumlow gasped feebly. ‘It’s a-a 
great joy,” he said, looking at me with utter 
reproach in his eyes. 

‘“¢ And then there are picture-books, and those 
beautiful little Japanese bureaus, and a sled, 
and all the regular toys. I’m not encroaching 
on your own plans, am I?” I said, turning to 
Mr. Brumlow. ‘Were you going to get her 
any of those things for her regular Christmas?” 

Mr. Brumlow was now quite a beautiful 
pale green. ‘‘N-no,” he said. 

“Fine!” Icried. ‘And can I go right down 
after supper and get them? Millie won’t need 
me for an hour or two.” 

“T’ll take you down,” said Mrs. Mourinard. 
“Vou don’t mind if I come in on this, do you? 
I'd love to see that child with a Christmas 
tree.’ 

‘““Why couldn’t you come in the morning 
and help with the finishing touches?” said I 

“T will,’ said Mrs. Mourinard; ‘‘and now I 
must run along. I’ll call right after dinner for 
you. Where do we go?” 

‘“Where shall I go for the presents?” I asked, 
turning to the victim. “If you have an 
account at Marshall’s I can just charge them 
We ought to do very well with fifty dollars, 
oughtn’t we?” I asked Mrs. Mourinard. 

“*Oh, yes,”’ she laughed, “‘unless I get too 
enthusiastic. You’d better be prepared for 
that, Mr. Brumlow.” 

“That reminds me,” I said, “ Millie is so 

set on a gold watch. Were either of you plan- 
ning to give it to her, or shall Itake it up? She 
really ought to have it under her pillow when 
she wakes. She’s set her little heart upon it.’ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 78 
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Send for 
FREE 


Samples 


of Union 
Cookery Bags 


Cooked in a Paper Bag! 


More delicious and flavorful than if cooked by the most expert chef — 
unless he used a Union Cookery Bag. No trouble to prepare, no odor of 
cooking in the house, no greasy pans to wash afterwards. The Union 

okery Bags mean a marvelous saving of time, labor and expense to 
every housewife. “Things cooked in them gain new deliciousness. Use 
them for everything but soups and beverages. 


VION 
Cookery Bags 


Prepare food as usual and slip into bag of proper size. Close the end of the bag tight 
and place in oven. Needs no watching. When time for cooking has elapsed, slide a 
plate under bag to take it from oven, and slit bag open with a knife to remove food. 


But, Never Use Ordinary Paper Bags. They will 
spoil the food. Be sure you have the genuine 
Union Cookery Bags bearing this mark 3 


They are the only bags possible for cooking use — odorless and 
tasteless, moisture-proof, germ-proof, not affected by heat. Air- 
tight, they retain all the richness, flavor and aroma of the food, 
self-basting, self-browning. 

Made in all needed sizes and put up in liberal 25c sanitary packages. 





TRADE MARK 





Ask Your Grocer #0 supply you — he can get them wherever he buys ordinary paper bags. 


For Soyer’s own method and recipes Write for FREE SAMPLES Today 


Soyer s Paper Bag Cookery,” by 
the English chef Send us your name and address and the name and address 
NICHOLAS SOYER 


of your grocer and we will mail you, free, samples of vari- 
the man who perfected paper bag ‘ > * ° - * P 
cookery. Sent postpaid for 65 cents ous sized Union Cookery Bags with directions and recipes. 
by The Union Bag & Paper Co. Be the first in your town to use them. A postal will do. 

















THE UNION BAG & PAPER CO. 1901 Whitehall Building, New York 











'BECOME A 
_ NURSE 


“The value of the course 
cannot be overestimated. At 





first I earned $12.50 a week, 

but before I had studied six 
months I gained so much 
practical knowledge that I 
received $20 to $30 2 week. I 
havealmost doubled my earn- 


° be ; ing power.” Mrs. Beatrice 
1r e t ippers Reeve, Chautauqua Nurse, 





Vancouver, B.C, (Photo.) 
are more beautiful this year Steins 
than ever. They have astyle, Send for a copy of 
durability and degree of com- “Biw f Became a 9 
fort that make them the best abt tarhns 
of house shoes. This shows and our Ye: ar Book explain- 
Fir-Felt-O Slipper, cushion ing method; 248 pages with 
insole flexible leather heel, intensely interesting experi- 
price $1. 50. Ask your dez alec ences by our graduates, who 
for it. If he cannot supply you mastered the sap of profes- 
we will send it upon receipt of sional RUTSInS 2 y the C.S.N. 
price, Send size of street shoe home-study course. 
and color wanted. Address Dept.M Thousands of our graduates, with 

and without previous experience, 


are today earning $10 to $25 a week 
TENTH YEAR 


Worcester Slipper Company 


J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
Worcester, Riis. The Chautauqua School 





of Nursing 














315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 











The Perfect Skates For All 
Who Love the Sport 


Catalogues Free 


VINSLOW'S >: 
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. THE e Best ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG.CO. 
Factory and Main Otnces: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 

Sales Rooms: New York, 84 ag St. 


Stocks to be found at LONI LONDON, § Long PARIS, 
Avenue de la Gran BERLIN Ie YORE aA BRISBANE, 
_____ Australia; DUNEDIN, ‘AUCKLAND and\ and WELLINGTO GTON, New Zealand. 


¥] 
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about 








‘ ‘HE ownership, operation 


and active management 


of 
Huyler 


¥ have never left the 
family since the busi- 


ness was founded in 1874. 
Malicious rumors to the contrary 
have been spread by those 
who hoped to benefit by them. 


The 


paramount quality of 


Bonbons and Choco- 


lates will be forever main- 


tained. 


We, the sons of John 


S. Huyler (founder), associ- 
ated with him in the business 
for years, so pledge it. 


r 


DeKLYN HUYLER 


President 


DAVID HUYLER 


Treasurer and Factory Manager 


COULTER D. HUYLER 


Secretary and Manager of Stores 





To get the name of the Huyler agent nearest 
you and the story of the development of the 
Huyler business — how purity and quality are 
assured in all Huyler products—write for inter- 
esting booklet which will be sent upon request. 


Miylars 


64 Irving Place, New York 


54Huyler Stores in 24 Cities in the United States 
and Canada — Sales Agents Everywhere. 
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Make the 
fireplace 
the focus 
of the room 


Above all things the 
fireplace must be 
attractive because it is 
the spot around which 
the family gathers. 

In most cases the first 
reason for using tile is a 
sanitary one, but in the 
case of the fireplace it is 
an aesthetic one. You put 
tile around the fireplace 
for beauty. Incidentally 
it is a good protection 
against fire. You use tile 
because it is burnt clay, 
and both in color and 
texture suggests an asso- 
ciation with fire. 


We have prepared four booklets: 
“Tiles for Fireplaces,” “Tile for 
the Bathroom,” “ Tile for the 
Kitchen and Laundry,” ‘‘Tiles on 
the Porch Floor,’’ which we send 
free to home builders. You would 
do well to read them before per- 
fecting your plans. 


THe AssocriATED TILE 
MANUFACTURERS 


1213 Seventh Avenue 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 











Wedding 


Invitations, Announceme=*:, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, inc?:tiace tee 
sets of envelopes, $2.5€, «cr ‘ur 
samples. 100 Visiting Our ws 


=9e. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 





HELPING SANTA 
CLAUS TO BREAK IN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


How I enjoyed waiting for the answer! It 
had to come from a long way. I really think 


_ Mr. Brumlow was having a fit inside. 


“Oh, suit yourself,” he said in a “here- 
goes-nothing”’ tone. Then he pulled himself 
together. ‘“‘Spare no expense,’”’ he moaned. 

“All right,” I laughed, “and we’ll keep 
within the hundred.” 

At that Mrs. Mourinard went right up in 
the air. “Oh, you dear people!” she cried. 
‘“‘How lovely you are to your daughter! 
And, by-the-way ——’ 

I really can’t bear to describe what followed. 
It was too painful. Mrs. Mourinard had a pet 
charity. It had to do with Christmas trees 
down in the ‘“‘cost-of-existing”’ district, and 
you know how heartless these women are when 
they are on the trail of a charity. A fifty- 
dollar check was what it cost Mr. Brumlow, 
and he was leaning against the wall for support 
when Mrs. Mourinard called him a dear fellow 
and ran down the steps. 

I turned around and ran upto Mr. Brumlow. 
“Oh, you are a dear to give little Millie such 
a Christmas!” I cried. “I could hardly believe 
my ears. And it’s going to be the last touch 
to make her well.” 


Ze I left him trying to hoist his jaw back 
into position, and ran upstairs where I packed 
my suitcase and did my final duties for Millie. 
She was almost asleep. 

“Santa Claus coming tonight?” she asked 
dreamily. 

“You bet he is!” I said with a gulp. 

An hour later I went downtown. And that 
night about eleven o’clock I stood at the door 
and bade good-by to the Brumlows. There 
were death, daggers and despair in Pa Brum- 
low’s looks as he handed me my check; but 
did he venture to chide me—me who had 
introduced him to society, and who might, for 
all he knew, be a member in good standing 
myself? Why, I was as safe as if I had just 
saved him a quarter on his wife’s expense 
account. I was dying to stay till morning; 
but, honestly, I was afraid he’d think I’d put 
it on the bill. 

I wished them a Merry Christmas and 
went out into the friendly snowstorm, and the 
thought of what happened the next morning 
has kept Christmas sweet for me ever since. 

But two things I’ve never got over wishing: 

First, I wish I could have seen Millie’s face 
when she saw Ida May. 

Second, I wish I could have seen Pa Brum- 
low’s face when he got the bill. For we missed 
that hundred-dollar mark almost as far as if 
we had been throwing stones at it! 





UNCLE NOAH’S 
INSPIRATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


** Get one of them station cabs,”’ advised the 
grocer; and so, after considerable discussion, 
the bundle problem was solved. 

Ten minutes later Uncle Noah entered a 
hired carriage for the first timein his life. At 
the town florist’s he rapped a timid signal to 
the driver to stop, and, glowing with antici- 
pation, spryly shuffled into the warm, scented 
air of the little shop. Here, to the smiling 
clerk’s astonishment, he ordered a bunch of 
violets to be delivered Christmas morning to 
“de young lady wif de gray eyes whut’s at 
Major Verney’s.”’ 

“*Surely,”’ smiled the clerk, “you don’t want 
that on the card?” 

But Uncle Noah was stubborn; more, he 
insisted on writing the inscription himself, his 
orthography quite as quaint as his penman- 
ship, and so the card went to be read by the 
wonderful gray eyes in the morning. 

Back through the snow in his rickety car- 
riage rolled Uncle Noah, rattling home along 
the snowy road down which he had trudged 
in the early evening, chuckling now inter- 
mittently in a mental rehearsal of his new plan. 

“Fifty cents a day!” he thought, ‘an’ 
tomorrow Ise a-goin’ to slip over to Fernlands 
in de mornin’ an’ ask her to lemme buy maself 
back on de ’stallment plan. Mos’ likely she’ll 
take a dollar a week, an’ wid all de rest o’ dat 
grocer money ol’ Mis’ doan have to know whut 
de Colonel an’ me is a-goin’ through.” 


OZ In accordance with Uncle Noah’s whis- 
pered directions the cab crept gently up the 
driveway at Brierwood and paused at the 
kitchen door where the driver, who hadtakena 
great fancy to Uncle Noah, becametransformed 
into a benevolent stevedore, tiptoeing in and 
out of the kitchen with the bundles which the 
old darky drew from the cavernous pit of the 
cab. Job’s understudy came last, and Uncle 
Noah, tightly pressing the precious fowl in his 
arms, watched the carriage drive slowly away. 
Then, after an interval in the kitchen devoted 
to hiding his purchases, he sought the library, 
striving to simulate a decent depression over 
the assumed decapitation of Job. 

Colonel Fairfax looked up inquiringly as he 
entered. 

“Tse jus’ come to tell yoh, sah,”’ said Uncle 
Noah with a meaning glance at Mrs. Fairfax, 
**dat I has de turkey all ready foh de oven.” 

A faint red crept through the Colonel’s 
skin, but he met the darky’s eyes squarely. 
**Thank you, Uncle Noah!” he said, and the 
negro shuffled hurriedly away. 

In his old rocking-chair by the kitchen fire 
Uncle Noah, alert and excited, waited until 
he heard the Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax go up 
to bed; then, chuckling to himself, he extin- 
guished the kitchen lights, and, carrying one 
of his Christmas bundles, plodded across the 
field to Job’s nocturnal hermitage. The light 
of a match revealed the tyrant roosting glumly 
on the summit of a ruined plowshare. 

“Tse brought yoh a Christmas surprise, 
Massa Job Fairfax,” said Uncle Noah, and he 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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Will you let us show 
you how acceptably 
we can clothe your 


children? 


We want every mother to prove, for her- 
self, that our Children’s Wear is unmatch- 
able in quality, style, appearance, service 
and economy. 


Children’s Dress has been our life-time 
study. We know what children look 
best in, what they need for warmth, com- 
r= fort and protection—what is right in shoes 


Nour teeths worst 
Joe ~ neglect 


—and neglect is un- 
necessary— is waste- 
ful—is wrong. 

Use reasonable care — 
twice a year see your 


dentist. Twice a day 
use 
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|} | —becoming in millinery —sanitary in 
aaileeatigesablk is stylish and service- 
able in coats, suits, dresses, and what is 
needed for the finishing touches. 





| RIBBON 
Everything we sell is high-grade but low- 
priced, Nothing unworthy in material, 


DENTAL CREOM Bil Rieanater scare 

















To convince you that this is an unusually good 
place (many mothers.say the only place) to com- 
pletely and correctly clothe your children we ask 
that_you write at once for our Winter Catalogue 
of Children’s Outfitting. It is full of interesting 
pictures and descriptions of our distinctive Chil- 
n’s Wear. You will at once note that our 
‘fashions are individual and becoming. Your 
children will look as sweet and dainty as any 
shown in the book once you dress them in the 
same styles— BEST'S STYLES. 


From this catalogue it is to order any article 
needed for the Children's Wardrobe, at almost 
any price you choose to pay. E-very article 
ordered will be personally selected by an experi- 
enced house shopper, who will carefully follow 
out your wishes. 


Anything bought from us that does not look, fit or 
lease as well as you expected, may be return 


pi exchange, or the prompt refund of your money. 


The Dentifrice with 
differences — different 
because 











— it cleans and polishes 
with that necessary me- 
chanical action which a 
mere liquid lacks 








— it hasabsolutely none 
of the grit which in 
many dentifricesinjures 
gums and enamel 


— it leaves the mouth 
non-acid and isso de- 
licious in flavor that its 
use is a treat. 

















Our catalogue is free for the asking. 
Please write for it to-day. We would 
not be so insistent did we not know 
that this simple act on your part would 
greatly save your purse, and help your 
pride in your Children’s Dress, 


Trial tube of generous 
size sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 
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Makers of the 
Samous Cash- 


Mail Order Dept. No. 1 
mere Bouguet 


Soap. SY’ on THE Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 
BRUSH NEW YORK 


RIBBON 
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HE gift royal for brother, hus- 
band, friend or lover. No gift 
graces the holiday sentiment more 


perfectly than a Waltham watch; none in- 
sures such life-long satisfaction to the re- 
cipient. Waltham watches are not only 
models of exquisite design and workman- 
ship, but timekeepers of the highest accuracy 
ever obtained. 

Send for handsome booklet describing 


various Waltham watches. Your jeweler 
will assist you in making your selection. 


“Tt’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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China Bald Head Match Holder. China Scratch Me 
Match Holder. Above two figures 35c each including 
mail, China Dutch Kiss Figure 15c. Broom Pencil 5c. 
U.S. Mail Bag 5c. Miniature “Cold Feet” Bag 10c. 
fy you mayearn $12 to $30 a week; we offer you Celluloid Bird Card Holders, assorted designs, 15c. 
ZA advantages not given by any other school ; Christmas Stockings filled with good Toys 5c, 10c, 25c, 

Hic oldest school ; lowest cost; home study; | 50c, $1.00. Red Flannel Stockings, holly trimmed, to 
Ave, courses rom which ,12,to0se:,%% | put'presents in, 19 inches, 20c. Holly Jack Horner Pie, 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENT Sara ee te Fee Gr 6b dan Chien 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BEPROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, | <1 0 Cine Mottoes 25c, 50c, $1.00 per box of 1 dozen. We make up 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to $2.00, $5.00.and $10. 00assortments of Christmas Tree or Tuble Favors 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sentfree. peat) cet We positively do not pay mail charge ; 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St, Chicago | B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 19, 812 Broadway, New York. 


If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 












Site SY Moulded of 

io d potter’s clay 

ah , ole stands 6” high, 
ay ‘ass hand-decorated in 
eight colors. It is fascinating to watch 


the fragrant smoke roll from his mouth as 
shown in cut. 


This Idol With 100 Sticks 
of Incense, 50 cents 


‘\ Write today for our free catalog—illus- 

trating useful high-grade oriental 
_ novelties, ranging in price from 15c up. 
¥/ Japanese linen, hand-stenciled in fast 
/ colors for luncheon sets, dresser scarfs, etc. ; 
gw Kimono crépes— table mats—favors—light shades, 

etc. Every article imported, unic‘ie and especially 
desirable for gifts. A revelation to yourself and friends. 
Money refunded if not satisfied in every way. 


ORIENTAL ART GOODS CO., 227 Arcade Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


arisian 
HAIR 
GOODS 


Long, genuine, French 
prepared human hair— 
stunningeffects. Wavy orstraight 
Switches—22 in. long, $2.00; 24 
in. long, $3.50; 26 in. special, $4.50. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wigs; 
Vi hm toupees to order. Write for FREE instructive 
e ry Beauty Book— showing newest Styles of Paris— 
FN s 








also complete line Toilet Articles. Lowest 
prices—highest quality. PARIBIAN 
COMPANY, 301 Lees Bidg., 


Styles Chicago 
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UY this 
wonderful 
Fur Set for 
Christmas 
PERRY, 
DAME 

& CO. 


Pay all mail 
or express 
charges and 
guarantee 
satisfaction 

or return 
your money 









This 
Fur Set 
of French 
Coney is rich, . 
lustrous, beau. 2 
tiful, and durable. 


J. 400. Hat, Price, $3.95. Smart Winter Hat of 
Mirror Velvet. Deep band of rich black Coney fur 
encircles the entire crown, finished at side with bow 
of velvet and a pays! feather, Hatis all black with 
choice of black or black-and-white feather. 

J.401. Collar, Price, $6.75. This handsome Shawl 
Collar of fine French Coney in the latest style. 
The deep back (see small illustration) and _ stole 
ends are finished with ornaments and tassels. Lined 
with rich heavy satin; warm and stylish, 

J, 402, Large Pillow Muff. Price, $6.75. Has 
overlap of fur cut in points and trimmed with silk 
ornaments and tassels to match collar. Lined 
with heavy guaranteed satin and interlined; has 
soft down bed and is very warm and stylish. Will 
add greatly to the appearance of any well-dressed 
woman. 


The complete set of 3 pieces for $16.75 
or price of scarf and muff alone, $12.95 


We pay mail or express charges 


Write today for FREE 


Parchase Book 2, 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 


150 West 23rd St., New York City 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We willsend youthis switch 
or any article you may select 
from our large new catalog with- 
out a cent in advance. Our im- 
mense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, 
enables us to quote 
surprisingly low 
prices. Goodslist- 
ed below are ex- 
tra short stein, 
madeof splendid 
quality selected 
human hairand 
to match any 
ordinary 

















THE MaRoHTONESS 


This new Coiffure (worn 
high or low, as desired) 
is arranged from 26-in. 
Wavy Switch. Price, 


ready to pin on, $5.95 shade. 

STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% 0z.18 in. $ .95 20 in. $1.95 
2 oz. 20 in. 1.35 22 in, 3.00 
2 oz. 22 in. 1.75 24in. 4.00 
2%oz.24in. 2.75 26 in. 5.95 
3o0z.24in. 3.45 30 in. 8.00 


Featherweight Stemless —_— 
22 in. Natural Wavy 
Psyche Biscuit Calls for low head 
dress, Wavy Hai . £.95 
Coronet Braid, ard oz., Wavy . £.95 
200 other sizes and ‘grades 
Switches . ° 50c. - $50. 00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 ' 
Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisactory and a_ bargain, 
remit the price. If not, return to us, 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little more expensive; ask for estimate. : 
Write forthis new 
HAIR BOOK, 
just off the press —the larg- 











illustrates all the latest 


woman wants. Write to-day. 





PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 112, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


estand handsomest Book 
Y we ever published. We 

want every woman tv 
write for it— Beautifully 


Paris Fashions in Hair 
and quotes lowest prices. 
This ,book also contains val- 
uable instructions on “ Beauty 
Culture by Self-Treatment,” 
profusely illustrated, which every 
















at Home 


Under the direction of 


(Established 1897) 


methods and under the guidance a 


children. 
stating age of child, to 


Educate Your Child 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to12 years of age may be educated 
entirely at home bythe best modern 


supervision of a school with a na- 
tional reputation fortraining young 
For information write, 


UNCLE NOAH’S 
INSPIRATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


sprinkled the floor of the hut thick with corn 
that the turkey might find it in the morning. 
With his heart full of thanksgiving the 
negro plodded homeward through the snow. 
As he reached the old barn the great clock in 
the library struck twelve and faintly through 
the snowy air floated the distant silvery chimes 
of the Cotesville bells, clear and sweet, ringing 
in a Christmas morning. 

Creeping to bed long after the first rooster 
had crowed Uncle Noah had sought the kitchen 
again with the sunrise, his tired eyes opening 
jubilantly upon a snapping cold Christmas 
morning radiant in gold and white. Downstairs 
clusters of holly and mistletoe festooned doors 
and windows, dotted the old-fashioned hanging 
lamps with spots of crimson, and crowned the 
family portraits with royal diadems, and ever- 
green wreaths hung in the windows—all the 
work of a wrinkled pair of faithful brown hands 
toiling while the world slept. In the library 
a blazing wood fire leaped and crackled, while 
in the dining-room the table was spread for 
breakfast. Certain long-needed articles of 
china, which had mysteriously disappeared 
from time to time since the autumn, dotted a 
tablecloth free from holes (a new one subjected 
to a severe laundry process during the night), 
and the napkins no longer resembled Ku-Klux 
masks. A great bowl of purple orchids glowed 
at Mrs. Fairfax’s plate. 


ZO The Colonel greeted the Christmas fes- 
toons of holly in the library with a stare of aston- 
ished approval. A question had risen to his lips, 
but the warning look in Uncle Noah’s eyes as 
they rested on Mrs. Fairfax had checked it. 
These two had had many financial and domes- 
tic secrets from the dear lady and the Colonel 
promptly decided that Uncle Noah had sold 
some forgotten relic and had once more made 
use of his highly developed faculty for expand- 
ing a small sum to incredible elasticity, and he 
praised the result accordingly. Mrs. Fairfax, 
too, brightened wonderfully, yielding to the 
Christmas spirit with which the old darky had 
contrived to fill the house. 

Uncle Noah felt a glow of delight at their 
outspoken appreciation, and, bowing elab- 
orately, he ushered his master and mistress 
in to breakfast. Here again, as he seated him- 
self, the Colonel was conscious of an agreeable 
flood of astonishment. There was quite an 
air about this Christmas breakfast. Fixing his 
keen eyes on the tablecloth and napkins he 
stealthily fingered them with a searching look 
at the waiting negro. Fortunately his interest 
was speedily diverted. He caught sight of the 
orchids and the tear-stained face of his wife 
bending over them. With a wrench of his 
chair he arose. 

“Patricia!” he said stormily, “did I not say 
that nothing of his—did I not ——’” he paused 
and gulped. “Uncle Noah,” he added un- 
steadily, ‘‘that turkey of yours is gobbling : like 
a fiend under the window; you—he 

The Colonel stopped ‘abruptly, reddened 
as his eyes fell upon the negro (Uncle Noah 
had wisely turned away), and sternly reseated 
himself, somewhat confused by his thoughtless 
reference to the late lamented Job. 

Uncle Noah hobbled from the room, his 
brown face working convulsively. In the 
kitchen he shook with silent laughter, doubling 
over breathlessly and clasping his hands over 
his stomach in aching distress. 


ZH “And what, Uncle Noah,” asked the 
Colonel kindly as the old negro presently 
reéntered the dining-room, “‘have we for our 
Christmas breakfast?” 

“Well, sah,’ Uncle Noah began fluently, 
“‘we has grapefruit, cereal wif cream, quail on 
toast, fried oysters—er—oatmeal, hot muffins, 
fried chicken, co’nbread an’ coffee!” 

The Colonel, appearing to be thoughtfully 
considering his choice, replied as usual: “It 
all sounds delicious, Uncle Noah, but I have a 
touch of my old enemy dyspepsia today. I 
think I shall have some cornbread and coffee, 
and so will Mrs. Fairfax.” 

“T doan think youquite understand me,sah,”’ 
averred Uncle Noah, “‘an’, sah, I spects yoh 
dyspepsia ain’t so bad dis mornin’. We has 
foh breakfast, sah, grapefruit, cereal wif cream, 
quail on toast, fried oysters—er—oatmeal, fried 
chicken, hot muffins, co’nbread an’ coffee.’ 

There was no mistaking the emphasis this 
time. Colonel Fairfax darted alightning glance 
at the negro and amended his selection with a 
question in his voice. ‘Well, now I come to 
think of it, Uncle Noah,” he said, ‘‘my dys- 
pepsia isn’t nearly so bad. I'll have, let me 
see, oatmeal—that was in the list, I believe— 
er—fried chicken—am I right?—mufiins, corn- 
bread and coffee.” 

There was a conviction in the Colonel’s deep 
voice that something extraordinary was afoot, 
and Uncle Noah, flurried by its ominous ring, 
hurried from the room. Dimly he had pic- 
tured his master’s gracious astonishment and 
pleasure. Any queries relative to the financial 
source of the Christmas delicacies, however, 
had been lost entirely in the darky’s jubilant 
excitement. Now he groaned in dismay. 

‘‘Voh is in a mess foh sure, Uncle Noah,” 
he apostrophized himself. ‘‘Whut’ll yoh do 
when it come time foh dinnah? Yere yoh has 
a Christmas dinnah fit foh a King, an’ de 
Colonel he know right well dat we has only a 
little lef? from de money whut we done get 
when we sold de silver teapot.” 

It was Christmas, however, and Uncle Noah 
felt convinced that the Providence that had 
watched so well over his Christmas Eve would 
order a special dispensation for his new di- 
lemma. While awaiting its manifestation he 
would studiously avoid the Colonel, and would 
slip across to Fernlands, once the pseudo Job 
was safe in the oven, and beg the gray- -eyed 
lady to accept a dollar a week of the grocer’s 
money in hisinspired scheme of self-redemption. 

With this in mind Uncle Noah served the 
breakfast, hurried his preparations for the mid- 
day feast, and at five minutes of eleven, the 
turkey safely roasting, set out across the fields 
for Major Verney’s. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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When it bears the name Libbey, your gift is not merely a beau- 
tiful piece of Cut Glass or Engraved Crystal. 







The recipient recognizes immediately that he or she is receiving 
the most admirable product of its type that the world affords. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 



















Dining Table oe 


The elegance of the soft surface on 
which dishes and silverware are moved in 
silence is secured by using the 


Peerless 


Asbestos Table Mat 
\ But, best of all, it will ab- 
\ solutely protect your pol- 
















i ished table top from dam- 
Dm» 28° of any kind from hot 


dishes or spilled liquids. 
Peerless Table 
. Mats are made 
TTT... of heavy as- 
“8 bestos boards— 
neither heat nor 
liquid can get 
throughthem to 
harm the table. 
They are made in sizes to fit all round, square 
or ovaltables. The sections are hinged so they 
may be folded up and put ina drawer. The soft 
flannel coverings are easily re- 
moved for washing. 
See the Peerless Table Mat at your 
dealer’s. If he cannot show you the 
mat bearing this trade-mark write 
us for the address of the nearest 
oo. who can—and our booklet— 
To the Woman Who Cares.”’ 
CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 


PEERLESS 
SBESTOS 
TABLE MAT 











THE Cah Beene, ” West Chase, Baltimore, Md. 
Vv. M. Headmaster. 





Dept. 229, Loomis St., Chicago, Ml. 











Hit 


better. 







W. MEIER & CO., Lexington and Liberty Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Dolly Dimple Elastics are so simple, it takes but 
a few moments to adjust them, They make the 
doll stronger than when new, and the limbs move 
They are a great economy, 

When ordering, mention size of doll, from crown 
of head to sole of feet. 


No. 1. For doll 10 tol4inches high. . $ .20 
CU hU ee = ee 2 
SE Aili: = acer Te a ar -30 
meee, eee 40 
a ee adr ae -50 
ue a tS eee ee <5 ian ae -60 
A eS ae ee fs Me Jara -75 
Estat WES ae age eye. ee es: » ee 
Prices are postpaid and include full instructions 


and all necessary implements, 






ee | can 


_ fix dolly” 


What a comfort it is 
: fi *®) to any little mother to 
7#” know that—for sheever 
loves her old dolls best, 
What a relief to your 
purse, Mamma! 

And you can easily re- 
string any jointed doll with 

our improved 2-piece 


Dolly Dimple Elastics 






























Let us send you our catalogue of 
Dolls and Doll Hospital Supplies. 








THE STEPPING-STONE TO WEALTH 


You and 
members of your family can easily cultivate this 


is the systematic saving of money. 







admirable habit by putting a dime in 


Basket Bank 


matically. Capacity $30. 


Cannot be opened otherwise. 
steel, oxidized copper finish. Size 2%x3% ins. 


Satisfactory. An appropriate Xmas gift. Order NOW. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B 8 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois 


y Grab’s Keyless 


every day. Your money accumulates rap- 
idly. Deposit of each coin registered auto- 
Bank opens when 
$5 or multiple thereof has been deposited. 
Made of solid 


Price $1. 00, prepaid in U.S. Money back if not 


FOR 


No. 200 Long Cloth 


Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the ‘just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 








A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 











Samples FREE on request 









Here Is Swift Relief For 4 
Tired, Aching Feet sii. 


“HIS little metal device, the Diamond Foot Support, is simply wonder- 
ful in its ability to be anish foot troubles. 
aching feet and ankles, remedies the dreaded “broken 
arch” and makes nervous people forget "their nerv es, is truly remarkable. 
of a breaking down arch is a feeling of weari- 
ness when on your feet for a considerable time. 






— “ “ relieves tired 
Prevents Heel pg 


Running 
Under 


We want you to know that 


Diamond Foot Supports 


They brace the whole shoe, prevent ‘ 
from running under, as shown by illustration above. Diamond Foot Supports make walking a pleasure, 
add buoyancy and grace to — carriage and more than pay for themselves in the added wear of your shoes. 


Positively prevent these troubles. 


One of the First Symptoms 


The feet become tired and ache, smart and burn. 


There is pain in the arch and around the ankle 
and sharp, twinging pains often.extend up through thecalf, knee, thigh, back and as far as the back of the neck. 





by leading physicians. 


Thousands of testimonials from grateful users. 
Write for Valuable Free Booklet on Foot and Shoe Troubles 
DIAMOND FOOT SUPPORT CO., 311 Equitable Bldg., Dept. K, St. Louis, Mo. 






d Foot Supports cost you only 50c attached to your shoes, by your 
50c At All Dealers 2 shoe dealer, If your dealer can't supply you send us 50c (stating size, height of 
heel and whether for man or woman) and we will send you a pair, prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. Endorsed 









Brace 






The speed with which it 










‘running over’’ and keep the keel 
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A Practical Way 
For Every House- 
wife To Save Money 


Just buy your coffee, teas, spices, 
extracts, soaps and other household 
supplies direct from us, the manu- 
facturers,—our list includes over 450 
such necessities of the very best quality. 
You will get your money’s worth, full 
value, in the articles purchased and, 
without any extra expense, your choice 
of handsome 
furnishings 
for your 
home,— 

Furniture 

Carpets, 

Rugs, 
Dishes, 
Silver- 
ware, etc. 
The fur- 
nishings 

repre- 

sent 
what 
you save by 
dealing di- 
rect with us. 


No. 805—69-Piece Dinner 
Set of Blue Willow Ware. 
Given with a $10 purchase of Larkin Household Supplies. 


You Get the Middlemen’s Profits 


By LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


With every purchase direct from us, the manu- 
facturers, you save the profits which you pay 
when you buy ata store. That is how you get so 
much for your money. 


"Weare thoroughly reliable; we have been in 
business over thirty-six ears and have over 
two million customers. No matter where ig 
live, you can deal with us safely and profitably 


30 Days’ Free Trial To Convince You 


Wewill ship you $10 worth of Larkin House- 
hold Supplies of your selection and any article 
in our Catalog given with a $10 purchase or $20 
worth of Products, without Premium, for $ro. 
After thirty days, if thoroughly satisfied, send 
us $10; ifnot, notify us and we will remove the 
goods, ; refund freight and delivery charges and 
charge nothing for the Products used in trial. 


Our Large Catalog Mailed Free 


It tells you about our plan of saving and illus- 
trates and describes the Lurkin Products and over 
1500 articles that you can get with your pur- 
chases. Just fill in the coupon and mail to 


Dept.41 LarKiztt Cao, Buffalo, N.Y. 


If West-of -the-Mississippi Send to PEORIA, ILL. 





















Latkhiat Coa: Please mail your Catalog No. 41. 
lame 


Address 


. grandfather’s clock in the great hall found the 
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Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


‘“‘Non-Nettle”’ 


FLANNELS 


Ordinary flannels are apt to 
cause irritation and suffering 
that baffle mother and doctor. 


“Non-Nettle White Flannels” 

are the cleanest, softest, smooth- 

est, finest, best wearing, best wash- 

ing flannels made. (25c to $1.00 a 

yd.) We sell direct to mothers. 

Beware of substitutes and _ imitations. 

“Non-Nettle” is stamped every half yard 
on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Di- 
aper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby 
White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc. Also 
illustrated cat: ‘alogue showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Complete Infants’ Out- 
tits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets 
and hundreds of needful articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first ward- 
robe that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 











rn Your Stationery Embossed Free 


Q These fine Writing Papers, beautifully em- 
bossed with any one initial Style 211-L (cut 
is % size); any two initials Style 208-L, or 


your own die, in gold, silver or any one color: 


1 Quire paper and envelopes, Fabric Finish, white, grey 
- $0.65 


or light blue, postpaid . 
Crane’s Extra Superfine papers and 


envelopes, white, grey, pink or lavender 


1 Quire Box, postpaid . . . §0.75 
2 Quire Box, postpaid . .. 1,35 
5 Quire Box, postpaid 3.00 


Your 3- — Monogram (Style 
211-L. 208.1) E i o- ( ‘i $2.50 {208-L. 
Send yg money ‘oder or deende: no checks. 
BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO 





“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook —it's FREE. NHome-study Dosmeestic 
Sctencecourses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








“UNCLE NOAH’S 
INSPIRATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


At Fernlands the eleven strokes of the 


gray-eyed lady in the arms of a young fellow 
who had but that instant bounded lightly up 
the walk from the sleigh Major Verney had 
dispatched to Cotesville to meet the Northern 
Express. The Major, smilingly awaiting his 
opportunity to greet the newcomer, ran his eye 
approvingly over the lines of the well-knit 
figure and handsome face. 

“Well, Dick,” said the Major, advancing 
with outstretched hand as the girl flushed 
prettily and smoothed back the dark mist 
of hair from her forehead, ‘‘how are you, my 
boy? Busy, of course. We read fine things of 
you in the papers at times.” Then, as the 
young man took off his overcoat, ‘“‘ What, sir,” 
the Major inquired, ‘‘do you mean by falling 
in love with my only niece? Here my brother 
writes me that his daughter is engaged to a man 
who knows me, and will I pack off a carload of 
testimonials by special messenger indorsing 
the little rascal who used to steal my apples. 
What, sir, - you mean?” 

“Well, Major,” Dick answered as he was 
ushered into the big living-room, his laughing 
eyes alight with happiness, “‘she had the 
Verney eyes, and you remember I always liked 
them.” He sank into a chair by Ruth with a 
smiling glance at the Major. ‘It is unusually 
cold for down here. There’s a real bracing 
Northern sting in the air. And what a snow! 
It’s packed down so that the runners fairly 
flew. Major, do sit down!” 


ZZ The Major was still bustling about, 
urging Ruth into another chair by the fire that 
he himself might sit by Dick, poking energetic- 
ally at the blazing logs, and firing a volley 
of directions at black Sam. 

“There!” he exclaimed, finally seating him- 
self. ‘‘Now, sir, relative to this infatuated 
young person on my left who has condescended 
to visit her uncle for the first time since she 
arrived on the planet. I met her last night 
according to telegraphed instructions, and she 
kept me waiting—let me see——” 

“Uncle!” protested Ruth, “you've added 
fifteen minutes to that wait every time you’ve 
mentioned it.’ 

‘My dear child, politeness alone has kept 
me from naming the full extent of my wait. If 
you please, sir,’’ he turned to Dick, “‘she was 
in the clutches of a beggar who obtained 
twenty- -five dollars by a most extraordinary 
yarn.’ 

“Twenty-five dollars!” Dick whistled, 
smiling at the flush that crept up to the gray 
eyes. ‘‘Was it an aged father this time or a 
hungry brood of motherless waifs, Ruthie?” 

“Dick, listen!” cried the girl. ‘Uncle 
misjudges him. It wasa dear old colored man 
and he told me the strangest story.” 

“Vou don’t often find a grateful beggar 
who sends you violets in the morning: purchased 
with some of your own shekels,’” said the 
Major, pinching the flushed cheek. ‘‘Tell him, 
Ruthie; it was odd, and I believe I’d have 
done the same thing myself.” 

The girl flashed a grateful look at him and 
then told the story of her purchase of the night 
before so eloquently that the Major and Dick 
heard her through with sober faces, secretly 
touched by its pathos. ‘‘And he must have 
recognized Uncle,’’ she ended, ‘‘for the violets 
came this morning with the quaintest card.” 

For an instant she dreamily scanned the fire, 
seeing in its glowing embers the brown 
wrinkled negro face with its honest eyes, peer- 
ing at her over his spectacles in troubled 
apprehension; then she sprang to her feet. 

“Uncle Edward,” she cried, “did you tell 
Uncle Neb to wait with the sleigh? Those 
sleigh-bells are beginning to sound hysterical.” 

“Merciful goodness!” cried the Major; “I 
certainly did. I had the strictest commands to 
drive in to church for Mother Verney at eleven 
o’clock. Hi, Sam, you black rascal, tell Uncle 
Neb I'll be right out.” 

“Tl tell him, Uncle,” called Ruth, flying 
swiftly up the long hall to the library window. 

But no clear call went ringing over the snow 
to Uncle Neb; instead, there was silence, broken 
at length by a voice that called softly in great 
excitement, “Dick! Uncle Edward! do come 
here. Look!” she cried as they quickly joined 
her. ‘You see, Uncle, he didn’t forget!” 


ZO Smiling, the two men looked from the 
window. An old negro muffled in a threadbare 
overcoat was plodding up the walk, his eyes 
scanning the house with evident anxiety. 

The Major uttered a quick exclamation and 
the girl wheeled about. 

“Don’t you see?” she cried. ‘‘He’s come 
today, honest old fellow that he is! See, 
Dick 

She stopped abruptly, looking from one to 
the other. There was something in the two 
stern faces. staring beyond her at the bent 
negro that struck a chill to her heart. Dick’s 
face had gone white, and the Major’s hand had 
stolen to the younger man’s shoulder as if to 
steady him. 

There was a startled incredulity in the 
Major’s face as he said: ‘‘ Brace up, old man! 
You didn’t know and neither did I.” 

“Ruth,” Dick asked unsteadily, “‘is that the 
old colored man whose—whose master ipl 

“Yes!” cried the girl, the sharp pain of 
premonition in her voice. ‘‘Oh, Dick, who 
is he? 

Dick’s miserable eyes sought hers as he 
answered, “It’s—it’s Dad’s Uncle Noah. 
Ruth, I ” He turned and sought the hall. 

Ruth’s face flamed at his words. Uncle 
Noah’s pathetic story came crowding over her 
again in the light of Dick’s revelation. His 
father and mother! The stern old Colonel, of 
whom Dick always spoke with such respectful 
loyalty in spite of their quarrel, and the 
dear mother, whose tender eyes gazing from 
the old-fashioned daguerreotype Dick always 
carried had made her choke with sudden tears— 
these two were Uncle Noah’s beloved “ol’ 
Massa an’ ol’ Mis’”’! 
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To adie 


If you find your wife has 
folded the corner of this 
page, take it asa hint thata 


CALORIC 


FIRELESS COOKSTOVE 


would be genuinely acceptable 
at Christmasin your ownhome. 


Make ita Caloric, particularly, because 
of its quality, worthy of Christmas; its 
new storage cabinet for all the radiators 
and aluminum utensils that come with 
it; because it is the only fireless cook- 
stove with a valve insuring the right 
humidity, and because for the years 
it will be used it will bake and roast, 
doubling the deliciousness and nutri- 
ment in meats, making vegetables more 
tender and pastry more tempting and 
wholesome. 

Genuine Calorics are sold in 3000 
stores. There are substitutes, of course, 
but there is time to send for our book, 
**A Caloric Christmas,”’ and have all 
the facts for a wise selection. 


We can have a nearby store deliver 
a Caloric in a special Xmas crate at 
the right moment, if you write us 
promptly. 


THE CALORIC COMPANY 


Christmas Bureau Janesville, Wis. 














oN 


Sweetmeat 


At Christmas time every one, 
and perhaps especially the 
children, eat more sweets 
than are good for them. 

Here are sweetmeats with 
as delicious sweetness as a 


harm. They are: 


These dates are unlike the 
ordinary ones you buy in 
bulk. They are fresher, 
cleanerand richer. They 
come wrapped in waxed 
paper and enclosed in 

attractive dust-proof 
cartons. Puta package 
in each stocking’s 
y’ top Christmas Eve 
and you will be mak- 
ing a present that gives 
unalloyed pleasure. 


Dromedary Dates also have 


mention dealer’s name. 


Spectal-sized sample carton 
10 cents. 


| The Hills Brothers Co. 





favorite candy and yet in eating 
them there is absolutely no 


great food value. Send for 
Free Cook Book. In writing 








“THE ID IDEAL HOL! HOLIDAY GIFT 
Pastels Fist Hs PgBL meg 


A dainty and use- 
ful gift that pleases 
and protects. 


The beautiful silky 
finish, dainty color- 
ing, stylish, graceful 
cut appeal to every 


Cape drapes from 
head to foot—keeps 
her warm, snug, 


ey Large, plaid silk 
‘ lined hood, tied with 
silk tie string—protects the 
‘head. Made in red, blue, 
brown and tan. POL- 
ISHED TEDDY ‘ 
BEAR BUTTONS to }} 


\ Bie long a oe 
GZ dry. —~ Dainty an com- 
. fortable. string. 
Has high storm collar, 

storm tab cuffs, large | better. Durably made 


side pockets andcom- | and finished with 
pletely covers all the 
clothing. 


4 Made of water- 


—TONIOR 


This miniature | A moderate priced 
English slip-on | gift that will win 
that is so much in | a kiss of appre- 
demand among older | ciation from any 
folks, makes a dainty | child, 
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Close draping cape 
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It is stylish and use- | ber surface cloth. 
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lined hood and tie Ui 


Looks well, wears 


TEDDY BEAR 
BUTTONS. Best- 


match. Waterproof, INQ proof, striped, tan, | yette label guaran- 


fast color. A gift that 
is appreciated. 


Sizes 4 to 15 years . $3.75 
Misses 16 to 18 years $4.25 
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“One Dye for All Goods’’ 


Don’t Discard Anything Because 
it is Soiled or Faded 


Dip it in Dy-O-La. The color won’t crock or 
fade. It will stand any amount of washing. 
Dy-O-La is the simplest, most convenient dye 
to use. You don’t have to know whether the 
material to be dyed is silk, wool, cotton or 
mixed goods in order to get satisfactory re- 
snits; all you need is Dy-O-La in the right 
color. You can put all kinds of garments and 
materials into the same dye-bath —and each 
will be dyed beautifully. 


Sixteen colors, from which any shade or tint 
may be obtained. 10c a package, at all dealers. 


For the name of your dealer and 2c stamp, 
seed aoe ee oe ed sen Se, 
siz oO -O-La Dyes 
a pn yg ope a book of Shem A 
THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
133 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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; of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form ’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
F Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘*Fine-Form 

ree} Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back ancl we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts— If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and = ee skirts will positively please 

you—same guarantee.— Illusirated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THIS FETCHING LITTLE 
BRUSSELS NET WAIST $2.98 


A charming , 
and practical hs 
Christmas Gift “2s 
which eve: 

woman wi 
appreciate 
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No. 2L51.—A dressy Waist of fine Brussels Net over Japanese 
Silk, with the front exquisitely embroidered with heavy Japanese 
floss. The Waist has a peplum or plaited basque at the waist line, 
which may be worn inside or outside of the skirt as preferred. 
Piping of colored Satin Messaline edges the collar and cuffs and 
is also used around the armholes. Down the center of the front is 
an insertion of rich Cluny lace, and the same beautiful lace trims 
the shoulders. A chic side effect Marie Antoinette jabot of plaited 
Net prettily tucked and edged with German Val. lace finishes the 
front of Waist, in combination with nine tiny Messaline covered 
buttons. Where the peplum is joined to Waist, narrow Velvet rib- 
bon is applied and a cunning little velvet bow to match finishes the 
neck. Thecuffs are made of tucked Net, and clusters of tucks trim 
the Peasant effect elbow-length sleeves and extend down the full 
length of the back. Waist buttons invisibly in the back under a 
plait. Colors: white Net with black, Coronation purple or emerald 
green trimming, also in ecru Net with King blue or Coronation 
purple trimming. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 2 9 
Price, mail or express charges paid by us ee e 


Our Catalogue is Free —Write for Your Copy Today 


This handsome Book will solve your Christmas shopping problem. 
It contains over 2000 illustrations and descriptions of useful and 
beautiful holiday gifts;—Wearing Apparel, Rich Furs, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Leather Goods, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Dainty Neck- 
wear, etc., all offered at wonderfully low prices. This Book will 
delight you, It will save you money. it will spare you the 
fatigue and perplexity of shopping in crowded stores. 
We will gladly send it to you FREE on request. 


BEAR IN MIND Anything ‘You Bu y, and We Refund Your 
A) 


an 
Money AT ONCE if you are n Thoroughly Pleased and Satisfied. 
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The Peerless 


A Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with rib- 
bon in colors to match. Very hand- 
some and of course very ‘‘comfy.’’ 
Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light 

and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine, Old Price 

Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wis- 

taria, and Light Blue. . . - $1.50 
Delivered 





Picture Comfys 
For Children 


Dutch Kids and Rabbit . . Brown, Blue 
lown .. . . - Red, Pink, Light Blue 
Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10, Delivered 





he Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and Pri 
Dark Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and one 
Bae. 4 SS a. aos eo SES 

Men’s, Red, Brown, Navy Blue and 
We ONS kaa 0 oe 
Delivered 

Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 20, 

showing many new styles. 








Dan’! Green Felt Shoe Co. 
110-112 East 13th St., New York 























UNCLE NOAW’S 
INSPIRATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


She turned; the Major had followed Dick to 
the hallway. A shuffling step sounded on the 
porch outside, and the girl hurried toward the 
door, a sudden light of daring in her eyes. 
Impulse had always ruled the Verneys, and 
Ruth was a Verney from the crown of her dark 
head to the tips of her small feet. Catching 
up Grandmother Verney’s long cloak hanging 
over a.chair she softly left the house. 


ZO Dick, struggling into his overcoat, turned 
at the Major’s touch on his arm. 

“Just a minute, Dick.” Majot Verney’s 
genial voice was sympathetic as a woman’s. 
““Remember that what the Colonel refused in 
prosperity he’s not likely to take in adversity. 
Sit down here by the fire until we talk it over.” 

“But, Major’’—there was a note of anguish 
in the boy’s voice—‘‘I must go to him. Think 
of Uncle Noah selling himself to help them, 
and I ——” 

But the Major had already removed the 
overcoat and gently pushed his guest into a 
chair by the fire. ‘‘Yes, yes,” he said as he 
seated himself; ‘‘we know all about that, my 
boy; but I’m afraid, Dick,” he added regret- 
fully, ‘“‘that the Colonel wouldn’t let you in. 
He’s very bitter.” 

Dick groaned. He was calmer now. ‘‘ You’re 
tight, Major,” he said steadily; “‘it hurt so at 
first that I didn’t think. I can’t gonow.” He 
leaned forward anxiously. ‘‘The Cotesville 
Bank ?” he questioned abruptly. 

“Crashed in the autumn—in September.” 
Dick bit his lip, and the Major added: “He 
was heavily interested.” 

Dick stared at the fire. ‘It was all he had,”’ 
he said. 

“TI see.” The Major’s quiet voice gave no 
hint of his own emotion. ‘I didn’t know. Of 
course I heard he had lost something; we all 
did; but I thought he had other money.” 

“No. Tell me, Major, you’ve been going to 
Brierwood this winter just as usual?” 

“Of course; every Wednesday night. The 
Colonel and I are too old to alter the habit of a 
lifetime, and besides we both love that long 
evening playing chess. There’s always a roar- 
ing wood fire and a steaming pot of coffee, and 
your mother always plays Beethoven for us 
just before I go.” 

A look of relief shone in Dick’s eyes. ‘‘‘ Al- 
ways a fire!’” he repeated. ‘I’m glad of that. 
There was no suggestion of—of want?” 

“Heavens, no!” The Major’s deep voice 
was full of assurance. ‘‘Last week,” he added 
thoughtfully, “the coffee was pretty weak, but 
it never occurred to me that ” he stopped 
abruptly, rose from his chair with sudden 
energy, violently blew his nose, and tramped 
down to the end of the hall and back. ‘“‘Hang 
the Fairfax pride!” he exclaimed fiercely. 
“Here Uncle Noah has been coming into the 
library Wednesday nights and telling the 
Colonel that the stock had all been bedded 
down for the night, when all the time there’s 
been nothing left but this confounded old 
turkey gobbler we’ve been hearing about. He 
swore last week that somebody had stolen the 
silver teapot. Abominable old liar! He must 
have sold it.”” The Major threw out his arms 
with a wrathful gesture. ‘All this comedy, if 
you please, for my benefit. Here I’ve been 
there every week, and never suspected, thanks 
to the infernal stratagems of that black fiend 
of an Uncle Noah. Hang the Fairfax pride!”’ 

The Major sat down as suddenly as he had 
risen, and, bending over, attacked the fire 
with vicious energy. 








ZO “Tell me, Major,” Dick presently asked, 
“have you ever mentioned me to the Colonel 
since I went North?” 

“Once.” The Major made a wry face. “I 
never tried again.” 

Dick colored. ‘‘Does he know about Ruth?” 

“‘No, I dared not mention it.”” The Major 
looked at the other intently. ‘‘ Dick,’’ he said, 
‘““what was this quarrel all about anyway?” 

“In the beginning, Major,’’ admitted the 
young man, flushing, “‘it was so childish that— 
I’m ashamed to speak of it.” 

“Out with it!” commanded the Major. 
“T won’t be hoodwinked by a Fairfax any 
longer.” 

“Well, sir, if you must know, it was about— 
the War.” 

“The War!” exploded the Major. ‘By 
gad, sir, what about the War?” 

“Dad and I were talking it over, and—well, 
to be frank, Major, I said I thought the North 
had been right, and that, if I had been in the 
world at the time, I would have fought with 
them despite my kinsmen.”’ 

“Go on! Did you fight in any other post- 
mortem wars? The Revolution, or the fall of 
Rome?” 

Dick ignored the sarcasm. “My sympathy 
for the North made him furious,’’ he went on. 
‘“‘We quarreled terribly and both of us said 
things that I know we didn’t mean. It was the 
Fairfax temper, sir; I " 

“Hang the Fairfax temper!” roared the 
Major. “Thank goodness the Verneys are 
mild!” 

Dick laughed in spite of himself. ‘TI 
apologized,” he continued soberly, “‘but he 
wouldn’t listen; told me to get out; said if I 
chose to change my opinions about the North 
we'd talk it over, and I, of course, refused.”’ 

“Of course!” interpolated the Major grimly. 

“T’ve written : since, suggesting that we 
forget it all and start anew, but he won’t 
listen, sir.” 





ZZ The Major stroked his beard ominously. 
“Did it ever occur to you, Dick,” he demanded, 
“‘that enough families were estranged by that 
War without carrying it over into the Twen- 
tieth Century? Let me see—how long after 
the War were you born? Twenty years, wasn’t 
it? I remember; your father and Ruth’s were 
married about the same time.” 

“Every man has a right to his opinions, 
Major,” Dick asserted with spirit. ‘“‘Of course 
I’ve no personal knowledge of the War, 
but ”—stubbornly—‘“‘the North was right.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 








She who wishes to 
be known as a woman of 
good taste and unusual discrimination 
demands McCallum quality in her pur- 
chase of silk stockings just as naturally as she 
selects a beautiful hat or an exquisite creation of 


She knows the best. 


the modiste. 


We 


Silk Hosiery 


The very name suggests all of excellence that can be found in silk 
stockings — distinction, richness, durability and true economy. 

At the Best 

Dealers Everywhere 

Matched mending silk in guarantee envelope with every pair 


Our attractive booklet, “ Through My 
Lady’s Ring,” is yours for the asking. 


McCallum Hosiery Co. 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


Northampton, 
Mass. 

















Try An “Improved 
Eldorado” wack. 


Our plan of distribution gives each buyer 
of an “‘Eldorado” ample opportunity to 
fully test the machine 
selected. 








The 
*‘Eldorado’’ 


Sewing Machine 
shown in illustration 
has drop-head, full 
ball bearings, auto- 
matic lift, automatic 
ee Price 
with all at- 

tachments, $18.65 
Fourteen other 
models ranging in 
price from $12.15 


to $25.45. 1 
99 Sewing 


“Eldorado” mschizs 


have been sold for 30 years and are made by one of the 
largest sewing machine factories in the middle west. We 
ship direct from factory in Illinois, or from Kansas City. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Money refunded if machine 
selected is not satisfactory and as represented in our litera- 
ture. ‘‘Eldorado"’ catalog, showing beautiful wood-cut 
illustrations of each machine, in natural colors, sent free 
on request. Address: 


JONES, POST & CO., 717 Liberty 8t., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Complete Package. . $1.00 


B-B Dustless Floor Mop. . .50 
B-B Dustless Dust Cloth. . .25 
B-B Bric-a-Brac Duster . . -25 


including a B-B Wonder Cloth for cleaning 
Gold and Silver. 

With this combination you can thoroughly elim- 
inate dust from the home. Dust is germ laden 
—get after it, but not with a feather duster or an 
ordinary dust cloth, both of which only stir up the 
dust and distribute it the more. The B-B Dusters 
absorb dust as a sponge absorbs water. 


When full of dust ,wash out and they are as good 
as new. Will absorb dust until they are worn out. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, we will send a 
complete B-B Combination postpaid for $1.00. 

After thirty days’ use, if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, return the articles and your money 
will be refunded. 


All B-B products are manufactured under 
U. S. Patented Process. 


Send $1.00 Today and Ever Afterward Have a Dustless Home. 
MILTON CHEMICAL CO., 221 Binney St., Cambridge C, Beston, Mass. 


























No—you can’t 
invest $500 where it will 
give you more lasting satisfac- 
tion than in a Packard stand- 
ard piano, style FF. The : 
better dealers everywhere sell ° 
Packard pianos and player + 
pianos—on terms. Get cata- 
logue AA from The Packard 
.Company, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana—today. 



























PROTECT BABY’S MATTRESS 


with Stork Sheeting. Willnot sweat or irritate 
the tenderest skin. Contains no rubber. White, 
dainty, pliable. Easily cleansed. Per yard 36 
inches wide, $1.00; 54 inches wide, $1.50. 

Get the mine. STORK is our registered 
trade-mark and exclusive property. Insist on seeing 
it on the goods you buy. If your dealer hasn't 
STORK goods we will mail them on receipt of price. 
PREE for your dealer's name, a baby sponge bag 
made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-W, Boston, Mass 


Also makers of Stork Pants, Stork Baby Shoes and 


- 





CLASS PINS w= 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 

ts mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 


one or two colors of enamel. Silver, 25c N 19 
each; $2.50 doz.; Silver Plate, 10c each; $1.00 doz. **°- 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 646 ROCHESTER, N.Y 





100 "“cuncs $1.25 
CUBES e 

Sc. A cube makes a cup. High Prade. Finest 

faror, Sample. Buy direct. Vito Specialty Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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This is the 


Christmas gift for “him” 


Nomatterwho“he” is, he willappre- 
ciate the many advantages of the 


Young 
Razor 


“The any-angle razor’ 


If he patronizes a barber, he will welcome this 
razor, which will enable him to shave himself 
with a barber’s expertness. If he is a safety 
razor user he will more than ever appreciate 
the “diagonal stroke” of the Young, its sim- 
plicity, its perfect balance and its 12 keen 
blades, made of the finest steel, hollow-ground 
and carefully honed and stropped, ready to 
use. The price will not make a great hole in 
your Christmas money, as the Young Safety 
Razor with 12 blades and a handle for strop- 
ping, all in a neat leather case, costs but $2.50. 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, 
send the money direct to us. The razor will be 
promptly torwarded with the distinct understand- 
ing that it may be returned within thirty days and 


full purchase price refunded ifthe one to whom you 
give it, finds it unsatisfactory in any particular. 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
1711 Germantown Ave. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS & FORKS 


“Soup SILVER WHERE ITWears> 


SILVER $ 3.00 BEFORE 
Tie = » PLATING 
Ask Your JEWELER 


SEND FOR BOOKLET M-I28 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


NTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.SUCCESSOR 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 





~UNCLE NOAH’S 
INSPIRATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


“Fairfax to the core!” thought the Major 
‘ in secret admiration. ‘‘The boy’s his father 
all over again. Well, Dick,’ he said mildly, 
‘“we older men of the South feel a little differ- 
ently about this War; but, my boy, these post- 
bellum disputes don’t pay, particularly when 
one participant was born long after the guns 
were quiet. In my opinion you didn’t know 
enough about the War to quarrel over it. 
Great Scott, quarreling over the War! Dick, 
you deserved to be spanked.” 

The jingle of sleigh-bells rang blithely 
through the silence that followed, and the 
Major sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Merciful powers!” 
he exclaimed, staring at his watch, “‘it’s twelve 
o’clock. That must be Uncle Neb still waiting, 
and Grandmother Verney’s probably standing 
on the church porch yet, mad as a hornet.” 
He was at the door now, calling wildly to the 
negro: ‘Uncle Neb, why under the canopy 
didn’t you call me?” 

The darky scratched his head. ‘Massa 
Edward,” he confessed, “‘I ain’t been yere. I 
jus’ druv Missy Ruth over to Brierwood wit 
Uncle Noah to see Colonel Fairfax.” : 

The Major summoned Dick in great excite- 
ment. ‘Dick,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘get into your 
overcoat as fast as you can and drive over to 
Brierwood with Uncle Neb. Ruth’sgone ahead 
of you, and you couldn’t have a better deputy 
short of an angel.” 

Dick wrung the Major’s hand and fled to 
the waiting sleigh, the color flooding his face. 

“And, Uncle Neb,” called the Major fran- 
tically, ‘‘hurry back, or Grandmother Verney 
will be tramping home in the snow, rheumatism 
or no rheumatism.” 

With a wild jingle of bells that seemed to 
Dick the hysterical echo of his own heartbeats 
the sleigh was off. 


ZO At Brierwood the Colonel, wrought to a 
high tension of excitement by the mysterious 
flood of Christmas prosperity, of which the 
latest manifestation had been a fresh newspaper 
dated the night before, surmounted by a cigar 
of no mean label, had been vainly searching for 
Uncle Noah, bewildered by the darky’s odd 
vagaries which had culminated in the culprit’s 
disappearance. Just as the Colonel had re- 
turned to the library, drawn his favorite chair 
up to the cheerful blaze of the wood fire, and 
opened his favorite volume, a door in the rear 
of the house shut softly, and, convinced that 
Uncle Noah had returned, the Colonel closed 
his book and adjusted his glasses, determined 
to have an immediate reckoning with the 
author of all this Christmas cheer. 

A light step sounded behind his chair, and 
the Colonel turned, quite primed for an 
altercation. In an instant, however, the old 
man was on his feet, bowing grandly in spite 
of his astonishment. A girl stood in the door- 
way, her cloak falling loosely about her figure. 
Her cheeks were blazing scarlet from the cold, 
and the deep gray eyes, fringed in black, bore 
something in their warm depths that stirred 
familiar memories. 

“‘Colonel,”’ she said, stretching out a slim 
white hand, “I’m Ruth Verney, Major Edward’s 
niece. I’ve just driven one of your servants” 
(rare tact was but one of the Verney charms) 
“‘over from Fernlands and I thought you 
wouldn’t mind if I ran in for an instant to 
enjoy your fire.” 

‘Why, child,” the Colonel cried, forgetting 
all else in his delight, ‘‘you must be Walter 
Verney’s daughter.’”’ Ruth smilingly nodded. 
“‘T know it,” he went on; “‘you have his eyes. 
Sit down here. I knew your father well; when 
we were boys he and I were inseparable.” He 
paused and added simply: ‘‘That was before 
the War.” 

The dark lashes veiled for an instant a 
certain excitement in the gray eyes. ‘I’m 
down for Christmas with Uncle Edward,” 
Ruth explained; and before the Colonel had 
fully realized it they were chatting happily 
together like old friends. Suddenly the girl 
exclaimed: ‘Colonel Fairfax, I know you'll 
be glad to hear that Dad and the Major are 
friends again.” 

“Indeed I am!”’ agreed the Colonel heartily. 
“In the old days we would have laughed at 
the man who could suggest a quarrel for the 
Verney twins.” 

“Nothing but a cruel war could have done 
it,” said the girl quietly. ‘“‘What does it 
matter now,” she demanded impetuously, 
“if Daddy did fight for the North and the 
Major for the South? It’s all so long ago that 
a quarrel about it is foolish.” 

The Colonel cleared his throat. ‘ Yes, it is 
foolish,”’ he admitted. 

“You see,” Ruth leaned eagerly forward, 
“‘T met a man who knew the Major, and he 
praised him so highly that I lay awake all one 
night thinking what a pity it was that two such 
splendid men as Daddy and his brother should 
still be enemies over an old bygone war. You 
know, Colonel, they would have been friends 
ages ago, only each was too proud to make the 
first advance. Wasn’t it foolish?” 


ZEZ The Colonel nodded, carefully shading 
his eyes from the fire. 

“They were just wasting precious years of 
companionship,” went on the girl. ‘That 
thought came to me as I lay awake in bed, 
and the very next morning I wrote to the 
Major. You see, Colonel Fairfax, I feel this 
way,” she explained. ‘‘There’s no North and 
no South. Daddy and the Major are citizens 
of the United States.” 

The Colonel rose and busied himself about 
the fire. When he reseated himself his cheeks 
were hot from the contact with its blazing 
warmth. 

“‘And that’s what I told Uncle Edward in 
the letter, and, Colonel, he wrote me such a 
glorious letter back that I had to show it to 
Daddy. He was delighted, and he said that 
any two men who fought over the battles of a 
dead war were ‘old fools.’” 

Colonel Fairfax winced. 

“*So,”’ finished the girl with glowing eyes, 
“Uncle Edward came rushing North in a 
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Swift 

Premium 
Calendar 
for 1912 


consists of four large 
pictures in color, faithful 
reproductions of Oil 
Paintings by Jos. Warren. 
Mr. Warren is famous 
for his pictures of Child 
Life, and we have se- 
cured four of his very best 
groups for this Calendar. 
The subjects are :— 


“The Family Doctor” 
“The Concert” 
“Gossips” 


“Christmas Eve” 


Sent to any address for 
toc in coin, or U.S. Stamps 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers 


Oleomargarine Carton 
Premium Sliced Bacon 


Chicken 
(In Canada, roc extra on account of duty.) 


standpoint of quality and satisfaction. 
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Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are most economical from the 


When you write for a Calendar address— 


Swift & Company, 4109 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago 





“THE CONCERT” — One of the four beautiful pictures, 


Every picture is full of life and interest. The attitudes and expressions are 
natural, just such as you have seen in children at play. 
enjoyment in possessing these pictures, There is no printed matter on them. They 
may be framed, making a beautiful set for nursery decoration. 


Everyone will find keen 


Calendars may also be secured from The 
Hamilton Corporation, New York City, for 
10 Hamilton Bonds. Hamilton Coupons are 
packed with 

Swift’s Pride Soap 

Swift’s Pride Cleanser 

Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 

Swift’s Borax Soap 
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There’s a right shade and 


a wrong shade for your gas 


or electric lamp. 


is ugly. 


do its best and 
handsome. 


ferent shades and _ globes 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Send for it. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company | 


Pittsburgh 


The wrong one 
wastes your light or | 
The right 


one makes your light 


Our catalogue shows the dif- 


. ° . | 
various uses in home and business, | 
and tells the facts about each, | 








Think of Buying ‘ie Pairs 
of Pure Silk 
Stockings for Only | 


This is wonderful value! You get it by purchas- 
ing Ladies’ Seamless Silk Stockings direct from 
the factory, thereby making a worth while saving. 
High class workmanship and materials are ap- 
parent in every thread. Reinforced heels, Mer- 
cerized tops to prevent ripping. Tan or black— 
guaranteed fast. Neatly arranged in beautiful 
holiday box. Your choice of one or both colors, 
Six pairs, if preferred, $2.50. Money returned 
without question if you're not thoroughly Satisfied. Send now, 
Give size and color preference. Mail a postal to-day. 


THE SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Dept.A, Norristown, Pa. 


5 ARTISTIC XMAS CARDS 25¢ 


You can easily color these cards for 
mh gifts or to sell. Cheerful Holiday 
(9X GREETING verses with dainty borders, designed 


(OR G8 thou Best with) in our studio and printed in soft out- 
rhe Aectth Cong yout line, qn ART card board 6 x 4 in. 
Cong pteasure -and| May be used as they are or deco- 
y a frend @ee! rated in colors by YOU. Start Your 

g XMAS work now. 25c to-day 


for 5 carefully assorted cards (postpaid). 
%: ~_| 867 Zeigfeld Building, CHICAGO 





























Rubens 


For Infants, Misses 


No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 528,988— 550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 


people. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in 
cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk, to fit from 
birth to any age. Sold at dry 
goods stores. Circulars, with 


price list, free. order. 


many children. 





should be without it. 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers, therefore we want it 
accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes 
for Misses and Women 


The Rubens Shirt is easily adjusted and fits so snugly to the form that 
it is particularly adapted to the needs of invalids, aged or delicate 


Shirt 


and Women 


No Trouble 


It affords full protection to lungs and 


It has glad- 


Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market St., CHICAGO 


P. S.— Every genuine Rubens A on it. Don't 
Shirt has a stamp with this signature take any other. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us and we will fill your 
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Why not drink 


Mrs.Rorers 


OWN BLEND 
Coffee 


You can get it from your grocer in a 


Triple Sealed Non-Aroma-Leak 
Package—Always Fresh 








araks Vesns Morita 
parabely 


No other coffee so good 
and wholesome ~ made 
from selected coffee beans 
—blended after Mrs. 
Rorer’s own recipe. Over 
4,500,000 lbs. 
sold since the 
first of the year. 


Get your first pack- 
age now—then 
drink the most deli- 
Clous Coffee you ever 
tasted—simplyby fol- 
lowing directions in 
Mrs. Rorer’s Free Booklet—‘‘27 Coffee 
Recipes”’—sent free on request. When 
you send for this helpful booklet please 
Mention your grocer’s name and whether 
or not he handles Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. 





Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 


Harry B. Gates, President 
Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


Dept. A-7 . 




































































These Five Ostrich | 
Heads for $18.75 | 


This hat is trimmed with five Prince of 
Wales heads which are so thick and full 
that they make a wonderful showing. 
The body of the plumes is three-ply and 
the head five-ply of the finest quality of 
ostrich, They are from 15 to 16 inches}! 
long, but bent So that they are double. }//i/j) 
Women who have seen this hat could ‘| 
scarcely believe that the plumes cost | 
only $18.75. They make the hat look like _ ||| 
a $75 hat if bought in the regular way {| 
from a milliner. i|i| 

This effect can alsO be Secured with jj) 
twO groups of three tips each at $4.50 a |} 
bunch, making $9 for the six tips. 

Money put into plumes is money well 
invested. Unlike ‘all other hat trimmings, 
they can be used winter and summer, 
year aftet year. They are alwayS fash- 
ionable, 

London'Plumes are sold at very much {ij 
lower prices than you would think such jj!) 
a quality could be bought for. Our | 
customers are astonished at the plumes 
they can get for $3.75, $5.75, $6.75 and 
$10.75, Women write us they have tried 
everywhere and have never Seen Plumes 
which in Seauty and price in any way 








compare With London Plumes. 


Use these Heads on Your Winter Hat 


| Wevill express these five heads (wired 
| ready for trimming if requested) prepaid 
for any order enclosing $18.75. Or Six tips 
for $9.00. If not more than satisfactory, 









































iM Dealers in Principal Cities. 


NWN a 
PEON TB or AT Bi 8 Ep ee OE PETG SOT ET 
Wedding fess 


return the feathers and your money will 
be refunded without question, Order 
today, AddreSs all mail to Dept. A. 


Booklet mailed on reGuest. 


Lenion [eather Company 


London Feather Blag., 21 West 34th St., New York 













5O (2 sets envelopes 


for =: 100 Engraved Visiting Cards, $1.00, Write for Samples. 


ED HARVEY & CO., 3131 N. Sth Street, Phila., Pa. 
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UNCLE NOAH’S 
INSPIRATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


great state of excitement, and that’s how I 
came to be down here over Christmas.” 

In her impetuous criticism of the wartime 
quarrel that had separated the Verney twins 
for more than forty years, and the expression 
of her broad, impulsive patriotism, Colonel 
Fairfax had listened to certain truths which 
had long been subconsciously germinating in 
his Own mind. Before he could recover from 
the surprise of finding that he agreed with her, 
Ruth, touched by the lines of care graven upon 
his fine old face, had caught her breath with a 
little sob, slipped from her place by the fire, 
and was kneeling beside his chair, her eyes 
starry with light, her lovely face glorified by 
its tender appeal. 

“Colonel,” she cried, a catch in her voice, 
“I’m going to marry Dick! It was he who 
praised Uncle Edward so.” 

The Colonel’s face grew scarlet; then he laid 
a trembling hand upon the girl’s bowed head. 
“Child,” he said, “you—you i Cate 
blinded his eyes and he stopped. 

In the silence that followed came the sharp 
sound of a quick footfall. The Colonel looked 
up. Dick Fairfax stood in the doorway, his 
eyes burning strangely in the white misery of 
his face. 

The father rose and straightened himself 
with something of his old, stern dignity; but 
at a warm, girlish touch he gulped. 

“Dick,” he said queerly, holding out a 
trembling hand, “we’re—we’re both citizens 
of the United States, and—it’s Christmas Day.” 

Almost before he had finished the boy had 
bounded across the floor and wrung the out- 
stretched hand, his face radiant with delight. 
By the fire Ruth cried softly and the Colonel 
gently patted her dark head, his eyes full of 
tenderness. Then taking refuge from the 
sharp pain of his emotion in austere command: 
“Dick,” he said sternly, “go to your mother.” 


ZO= When Uncle Noah, in a state of beatifi- 
cation impossible to describe, summoned the 
four to the wonderful Christmas dinner 
Colonel Fairfax was eagerly listening to the 
tales of Dick’s success as told by Ruth, and 
Dick was gently patting his mother’s gray 
hair, a halo of silvér_ crowning a face radiant 
with happiness—a Christmas quartet whose 
reconciliation Uncle Noah could as yet but 
imperfectly comprehend. That he had been 
the unconscious instrument of it all the gray- 
eyed lady had already told him; but Uncle 
Noah, busy with numberless culinary problems, 
had not as yet had time to ferret it out. 

At four o’clock Major Verney, who had been 
restrained from dashing over to Brierwood 
hours before only by the necessity of soothing 
the ruffled feelings of his irate mother after 
her long wait for a belated sleigh on the porch 
of the Cotesville church, blustered in with the 
aggrieved old lady upon his arm. 

““We’ve come to supper,” announced the 
Major. ‘‘No, Dick,” as the Colonel rose, “sit 
down. I know all about it, and tonight you’re 
all going back to Fernlands with me to cele- 
brate the betrothal of these two youngsters.”’ 

“It has been a day of mysteries,” the 
Colonel said; ‘‘but will some one please tell 
me what Uncle Noah was doing over at Fern- 
lands this morning when he was needed here? ”’ 

A silence fell over the little group. The 
subject was One whose delicacy forbade the 
ghost of a blunder. 





ZB It was the Major who at last drew his 
old friend into the deep window recess where 
but the night before he had watched Uncle 
Noah pursuing the elusive Job, and told him 
~ story of the faithful old negro’s Christmas 
uve. 

The Colonel listened intently, the snowy 
landscape outside growing blurred and misty 
as the record of the old man’s devotion grad- 
ually unfolded. Before the Major had finished 
the Colonel’s hand had crept to the bell at his 
side, and, as the darky’s shuffling footsteps 
echoed along the corridor, he turned again and 
stared with unseeing eyes at the outline of the 
old barn. Dick shifted the log and a crimson 
glow irradiated the old library, making a halo 
of soft fire about the figure of the old darky as 
he paused before his master. 

“*Uncle Noah,” said the Colonel brokenly, 
“T ——” put his voice failed him, and he 
wrung the old man’s hand in silence. 

The Major bent and whispered a few swift 
words to the Startled darky and a great light 
illumined the brown face. “Doan yoh go 
foh to thank me, Massa Dick,’’ he crooned, 
patting the Colonel’s hand with reverent 
devotion; “I ain’t wuth it. All I needs, sah, 
is jus’ a good kick for disobeyin’ orders. Spects 
I doan understan’ it all, but I does know, sah, 
dat de lady wid de gray eyes whut’s at Major 
Verney’s is—is a good fairy, sah. An’, Colonel, 
de Christmas supper am ready.” 

Joyously they filed out, Dick lingering in 
the firelight for a word with Ruth. Grand. 
mother Verney, in high good humor, went out 
on the Colonel’s arm, the grievance of the 
belated sleigh quite forgotten in the genial 
warmth of the Fairfax hospitality. 

“And what, Uncle Noah,” asked the Colonel 
of the old darky as usual, “‘have we tonight for 
supper?” 

**Well, sah,”? beamed Uncle Noah, ‘we has 
ham an’ turkey, an’ cranberry sauce an’ celery, 
an’ baked apples an’ mince pie an’ fruit cake 
an’—an’—laws-a-Massy, Massa, Ise too ker- 
flusterated to ricomember any mo’.” 

“We'll have them all!” cried the Colonel. 


ge A telTific gobbling arose beneath the 
dining-room window, and the Major rose and 
Stared Out in astonishment. ‘‘ Merciful good- 
ness, Dick,” he demanded, ‘‘what is that 
horrible racket?” 

“Laws-a-Massy, Massa,” cried the delighted 
darky, “‘it’s Job! I let him out a while back, 
Sah, an’ I done fohgot to put him to roost. I 
reckon he’s Come to remind me.” 

And, beaming happily at the radiant 
Christmas party, Uncle Noah flung up the 
window and in a terrible voice commanded the 
tyrant to be silent. 








Yipsi Indian 
mre} alelare 








































Real 
Moc- 
casinsof 
Genuine 
Buckskin, 
soft and _ plia- 
ble as thick vel- 
vet, warm as 
heavy felt and du- 
rable as rawhide. 




























No. 870 (above) with Burnt and Tinted Design: 

FOR MEN —an ideal den or smoking $ 25 

slipper. Travelers, put a pair im your 

grip. Size 5% to 10, postpaid . .. . 

FOR LADIES—a dainty dressing shoe. $ 00 

Mothers find them silent and warm to slip ’ 

on at night. Size 2%to7, postpaid . . 

FOR BOYS —a real Indian Shoe for indoors or out. 

Size 2% to 5, $1.90 postpaid. 

Flexible Elk Soles sewed on, 25c extra. 

No. 880 (below) trimmed with Wampum Beads 
and Yipsi Fur: 

FOR LADIES, $2.75; FOR MISSES, $2.50, postpaid 


Flexible Elk Soles sewed on, 25c extra. 


Luxurious Foot Comfort 


Slip your tired feet into a pair of this restful, sooth- 
ing footwear and you will know true ease and 
contentment. 





You Can Drink 
Better Coffee 


No matter if you do have to hustle the coffee 
making at breakfast time. A Manning- 
Bowman Percolator makes coffee as quickly 
starting with cold water as other percolators 
starting with hot. And you'll have coffee 
that’s delicious, clear and healthful—never bit- 
ter or muddy—always the same. 


anning- 


OwTrTMnafn#il. 


Coffee Pot or Urn Style 
Percolators 


Made in solid copper, aluminum, 


rn 
: = > nickel or silver plate. Overahun- 


va 
dred styles and sizes. Style illus- 
¢ trated above is No. 9093. At leading 
dealers’. Write for Free Recipe 
Book and Catalogue No, M-1, 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Also makers of Manning-Bowman 


For gymnasium and for outdoor sports, we make 
‘* Vipsi’’ Indian Shoes of a darker leather, Ypsi- 
lanti Moosehide, and with soles. 


See your Dealer or our Catalog 


for a dozen other styles and a dozen other uses 
for these practical novelties. Write for our book- 
let (mailed free) and we will tell you what shoe or 
department store handles our goods, or we will fill 
your order ifyoucannotgetthem. Address: 


Ypsilanti Indian 
Shoe Company 
1249 Cross Street 
Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 





Dealers: 


Write for 


Chafing Dishes with ‘Ivory’? Enam- | ‘terms. Fast 
eled Food Pans, Eclipse Bread Makers, | = all year 
Alcohol Gas Stoves, Urn Coffee Perco- round. 





lators, Tea Ball Tea Pots, Chafing 
Dish Accessories, Celebrated M. & B. 
Brass, Copper and Nickel Polish. 


UY / Y ae — ; y y Y y 


/ oy yy 770% 


Urn Style 
No. 3893 
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AN you afford to pass it by ? Not when you realizethat 
C dealers every where are asking as much as $1.50 and 
$2.00 forsimilar waists. Ofttimes the quality and work- 
manship are not so good even at those high prices. And the 
answer to it,all lies in the fact that Macy’s is the largest retail 
store in the world under one roof. Values such as this are 
both the cause and inevitableeffect of ourtremendous buying. 


DESCRIPTION OF THIS PRETTY WAIST 


This elaborate waist is made of a soft, silky white batiste. 
It is trimmed with rich embroidery, outlined with dainty 
Baby Irish lace extending down the shoulder line, and the 
entire length of the pretty kimono sleeve. Dainty tucks 
trim the front and back; the closing is effected by small 
pearl buttons under a fly. An exquisite model, perfectly 
tailored, Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. Order No. 99 
63A5210. Macy’s prepaid price,each .. .. - Cc 


BUYING WHERE BUYING IS BEST 


Send for the big free 636 page MACY Catalogue. It will dress you better 
and at lower cost. It is the organ of Fashion’s newest decrees, a style 
authority forall that is correct and best in Falland Winter wear. We quote 
you wonderfully low prices not alone on Wearing Apparel, but on every 
necessity forthe home. WE PREPAY DELIVERY CHARGES onthou- 
sands of articles, thus affording a double saving. Write for the big catalogue 
now. A post card, and it's yours free and postpaid by return mail. 


Y iid 625 Macy Y 
/ R. H.MACY & CO., 53627 New York 7 
t il 


Rats in the Cellar, 
MENNEN'’S 


Mice in the Pantry, 
“FOR MINE” 
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Cockroaches in the Kitchen 


What can be more disagreeable than a home 
infested with vermin? Destroy them with 


Stearns’ Electric Rat and 
Roach Paste 


the standard exterminator for more than thirty 
years. 





_Kills off rats, mice or cockroaches in a single 

| night. Does not blow away like powders; ready 

for use; nothing to mix. The only exterminator 

sold under an absolute guarantee of money back 
if it fails. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere, or sent by 
EXPRESS, PREPAID on receipt of price. Be sure 
to get the genuine; 25c and $1.00. Stearns’ 
Electric Paste Co., Chicago, II. 


PENMANSHIP MADE EASY 


BY USE OF A RECENT INVENTION 





Mennen’s fin Powder 





keeps my skin in healthy condition. 









Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


















Soe age ate y Sa 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. Send A teal cooum ao bemadin to 








Newark, N. J. Trade Mark ‘|THE 


WRITING FORM CO. 
Lock Box No. 570, 


























New York City 














\ } JHO that has a Victor or a Victor-Vic- 
trola isn’t glad to know about selections 
others are enjoying and doesn’t want to 

share in their enjoyment ? 
The addition of a few such Victor Records 


now and then keeps the charm of the Victor 
ever new. 

And at the same time it helps build up a col- 
lection of Victor Records into a library of the 
world’s best music—a treasure not only to the 
present owner but to future gencrations. 

The Christmas season affords a_ splendid 
opportunity for starting a Victor musical library, 
or of enhancing its value if already started, for 
wherever there is a Victor or a Victor-Victrola 
some new Victor Records will be a most appro- 
priate gift and add greatly to the enjoyment of 
the instrument. 


An exquisite Christmas hymn 
By Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht (Silent Night, Holy Night) Gruber 
Victor Red Seal Record 88138. Twelve-inch, $8. In German. 


It is particularly appropriate at the approach of 
the Christmas season that mention should be made of 
the magnificent rendition of ‘‘ Silent 
Night, Holy Night’”’ by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. ———- q 

And its sublime beauty can't be Ziib4 
more clearly told than by quoting ZPCL YP h\ 
what a well-known singer of twenty yg Hn 
years’ standing said, as the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, after 
listening to this 
superb record: 

“Everything 
that God ever put into a woman’s 
soul is in that record.” 

And it is true. The pulsating 
throb of her heart, the very emo- 
tions of the soul of this beloved art- 
ist, are here intermingled with the 
most glorious and most sympathetic 
of true contralto voices. 








that are delighting 
Victor owners 


The famous Mad Scene from Lucia 
By Nellie Melba 


Lucia—Scena della pazzia (Mad Scene) . . . Donizetti 


Victor Red Seal Record 88071. Twelve-inch, with flute obligato 
by John Lemmoné, $3. In Italian. 


This famous Mad Scene from Lucia is a fine example 
of the florid compositions popular in the early part of 
the nineteenth century and in which 
Donizetti excelled. 

It has little dramatic value and 
must be judged solely as a brilliant 
piece of vocalism—when the prima 
donna loses her reason in this style 
of opera it only means that the scales 
become more rapid and the roulades 
more difficult. 





F re 

Photo But Donizetti’s scene seems es- 
’ N\ . . 

Sk se pecially set apart for the display of 


such a colorature as Melba possesses, 
and she sings this air of the unfortunate Lucy with a 
brilliancy and graceful fluency which are dazzling. Her 
runs, trills and staccato notes glitter and scintillate, and 
compel a new admiration for the wonderful vocal mech- 
anism over which she has such absolute control. 


The Meistersinger Prize Song 
By Mischa Elman 


Meistersinger—Preislied (Prize Song). Wagner 


Victor Red Seal Record 74186. Twelve-inch, with pianoforte 
accompaniment by Percy B. Kahn, $1.50. 


Violin music is such an elusive sort of melody, and 
when you hear Mischa Elman play you seem to feel that 
the wonderful young Russian must 
have learned the use of the bow in 
some choir celestial, so skillful is his 
handling of it. 

A genius this extraordinary youth 
certainly is—he seems to have that 
faculty of being able to do instinct- 
ively and without effort what others 
fail to accomplish even by the sever- 
est toil and study. 

This Preislied is one of his favor- 
ite encore numbers, and while it has 
often been played in America—so much so that one critic 
was led to remark that ‘‘it had been sawed and scratched 
almost to annihilation’’— Mischa Elman recreates it, and 
plays it with a marvelous softness and purity of tone that 





¥ From 
Photo 
Copy’t 
Mishkin 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1911 


















invest it with a newness and sweetness that make you 
feel you have never really heard it before. 


A rollicking barn dance 


combined with an amusing song 


Shine On, Harvest Moon— Barn Dance . Pryor’s Band 
I’m On My WaytoReno ... . . . Billy Murray 


Victor Double-faced Record 16475. Ten-inch, 75 cents. 


You have only to hear sucha record as the ‘‘Shine On, 
Harvest Moon, Barn Dance” by Arthur Pryor’s Band to 
be convinced that the Victor fur- 
nishes ideal music for dancing. 
Like all the other dance records, 
it is not only loud and clear, but 
characterized by that strongly 
marked rhythm which is indis- 
pensable in dance music. This “™ : 
selection is a very engaging num- :/ 
ber with not a dull measure in it, Aly 
and evenif you can’t dance you'll ER NANT 
find it difficult to keep your feet Ce ee ae 
still while it is being played. 

On the reverse side of the record 
Billy Murray sings the humorous 
“T’m On My Way to Reno”’—a 
s:'de-splitting ‘‘ take-off” on the popu- 
larity of Nevada asa temporary place 
of residence for those desiring release 
--. from matrimonial fetters. His trou- 

= bles are all very funny to an outsider, 
and the use of ‘‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom” as a final line of each 
chorus is both original and amusing 








HERE are any number of Victor Records just as 
interesting and entertaining which you can enjoy 
in your own home on your Victor—if you haven’t a 
Victor you can at least go to any Victor dealer’s and 
he will consider it a privilege to play this music for you. 
And you can easily keep informed about the new- 
est music by getting regularly from the dealer the 
Victor monthly bulletin, which tells in detail about 
the new Victor Records as they are issued and con- 
tains pictures of the artists who make the records. If 
you will write us today, we will gladly send you a 
copy of the latest number. 


New Victor Records now on sale throughout America 


Victor Single-faced Records 
10-inch, 60 cents; 12-inch, $1 


31843 Gems from “Carmen” .......... 
5862 Annie Laurie (Harp)... . . 
31844 Mazurka (Piano)... .. 


. . Victor Opera Company 12 
. .. « «Charles Schuetze 10 
. . Charles Gilbert Spross 12 


Victor Purple Label Records 
10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 


6056 Wenetian Love Song (Canzone Amorosa from ‘‘ Suite Romantique’’) . 
onde N Sw StU ip me WANE le 5 9 oe Sg MI eee Cmcaeetre 30 
700833 Badimage ..............+.... ~ Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 12 
70052 Spinning Wheel Quartet from‘ Martha” . Victor Opera Quartet 12 
60055 ith Verdure Clad (From ‘‘ The Creation’’) . . Lucy Isabelle Marsh 10 
60049 Hey There! May There ..... . . «George M. Cohan 10 


Victor Double-faced Records 


10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 


16965 § Billy (She Always Dreams of Bill) .. 2... 2... American Quartet 

2 Tee Se ROM SUBIE wa sana sg 0 ss 4 ace cece + « Melly Murray 

¢ Let’s Make Love Among the Roses . Walter Van Brunt and Chorus 
16962; I Want a Girl Just Like the Girl That Married 

r oi f * Sere ae .. « » American Quartet 10 

16966 § Holy Ghost, With Light Divine ... . . Trinity Choir 


~ 
i} 


PO RR ONTO OT eee . . . . Trinity Choir 10 
16963 § aviland’s Happy Hits ..... . . Victor Orchestra 
? Snyder Successes (With Bells) . . Victor Orchestra 10 


. . Lyceum Mixed Quartet 
. . Orpheus Male Quartet 
. « American Quartet 

. - Ada Jones 10 


16902 § Good Night, Good Night, Beloved . 
"OQ meore ONG MOre . ww. ew tt ls 
§ The Washington Waddle... 
? He’s Coming Back 


-_ 
So 


16971 


soos § Fhe Mississippi Stoker. . - .. . . . Arthur Collins 
¢Love’s Sentence ........ 


. Jones and Murray 10 








16967 § The Herd Girl’s Dream (Violin, flute, harp)... .. Neapolitan Trio 
“¢ Happy Days (Violin, flute, harp) ........-... Neapolitan Trio 10 

16974 § Nut Cracker Ballet— Characteristic Dance . . . . Pryor's Band 
OP er ree ere Pryor’s Band 10 

16970 jae Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. . . .. Van brunt and Bieling 
ee OR eS ere arte Reed Miller 10 


16961 Ss eer eerie John Young 
Q 


Scots, Wha Hae Wi’ Wallace Bled! ..... Reinald Werrenrath 10 

35201 § Bad’ner Mad’)’n (Girls of Baden) Waltz . Victor Dance Orchestra 
~The Life Preserver—Two-Step...... Victor Dance Orchestra 12 

16968 § Emmet’s Favorite Yodel... .......... George P. Watson 
? Alpine Specialty— Popular Yodels .... . . George P. Watson 10 

35200 § Rosesamd Memories .........-...-.. Victor Orchestra 
¢Spring, Beautiful Spring Waltz ... .... . Victor Orchestra 12 

16969 § The Mocking Bird — Fantasie (Xylophone) . . William H. Reitz 
? Pearl of the Harem (Banjo). ...........-.-. Fred Van Eps 10 

16964 § Keep in de Middle ob de Road...... Billy Murray and Chorus 
Rosa Lee, or “Don’t Be Foolish, Joe” ..... American Quartet 10 

35202 § Whistling Pete (Minstrel Specialty). . ... . . . . Golden and Hughes 
“Carolina Minstrels,No.20........ Victor Minstrel Company 12 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, Pianist 
oases Salen Wetiiemon Cooney. ote esc de ieee eee Se es 12-inch, $3 


ee ee eae en eer 12-inch, $3 
Maud Powell, Violinist 
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tricolored sash over her shoulder. She 
wears or carries a sword, and carries also 





CHARACTERS 


FATHER TIME: Long white beard; white, classic 
robe, scythe and hourglass, the same as usually 
pictured. 


Day: A blond young girl dressed in white. If 
convenient a filmy scarf of pale pink and blue 
tints. A gold fillet or wreath in her hair. 


Nicut: A brunette girl wearing a gown of gausy 
black material studded with silver stars. In her 
hair a crescent moon made of silver paper. 


HERALD: The usual court costume of a herald: 
Satin knee-breeches, gold-trimmed jacket and 
lace ruffles. He carries a long brass trumpet 
from which hangs a satin banner bordered with 
gold fringe. 


Sprinc: Light green gown decorated with spring 
flowers and green leaves. The flowers may be 
artificial or made of paper. She wears a wreath 
of green leaves and carries a fancy basket of 
spring flowers. 


SuMMER: White gown decked with blue ribbons or 
draped with garlands of flowers. She wears 
roses in her hair and carries a lace parasol 
trimmed with roses. 


AvuTuMN: A young girl, with dark hair, dressed in 
a gown of deep yellow, with decorations of au- 
tumn leaves and a wreath of autumn leaves and 
berries. She carries a sickle and a small sheaf of 
grain; or she may carry a fancy basket of grapes. 


WINTER: A rosy-cheeked young girl clad in a fur 


coat and hood. She carries a muff, and a pair of - 


skates hung over her arm. 


Rain: A pretty child wearing a plaid or other 
attractive style of raincoat with a hood. She 
carries an umbrella. 


SUNSHINE: A very blond child, with light yellow 
frock of thin material made very full. Decora- 
tions of gilt paper representing sun rays, and a 
headdress of gilt paper shaped like a sunburst. 


Foc: Child dressed in gray chiffon, with gray 
stockings and slippers, and a voluminous gray 
veil fastened at the top of her head with silver 
pins. 

Snow: Merry-faced child dressed in a white frock 
to which drifts of cotton batting are sewed. She 
wears a white veil which falls on both sides of her 
face. The whole costume should be sprinkled 
with diamond dust. 


New YEArR’s Day: Very small child dressed in 
white. He carries a tiny suitcase marked “1912.” 


LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY: Young girl in classic white 
draperies. She wears a wreath of bay, and across 
her shoulder a purple sash with gilt fringe. In 
one hand she carries broken shackles or chains, 
and in the other a scroll which is plainly marked 
“Proclamation of Emancipation.” 


VALENTINE’S Day: Child in a short white dress, 
made very fluffy and trimmed with a great deal of 
lace orlace paper. On the dress are pasted “‘scrap 
pictures” of flowers and Cupids, and red paper 
hearts pierced by gilt darts. On her head is a 
wreath of flowers, with fluttering ends of blue 
ribbon. She carries a gilded bow and arrow. 


WaAsHINGTON’$ BIRTHDAY: Young girl in classic 
robe of white. She wears a Liberty cap, and a 


a scroll which is lettered ‘‘Declaration of 
Independence.” 


Aprit Foot’s Day: Three small boys with roguish 
faces. They wear ordinary school clothes. On 
the back of one’s jacket is pinned a paper on 
which is printed ‘‘A pril Fool.”’ Another has an 
old pocketbook with a string tied to it; the third 
carries a cotton doughnut or a box of “‘April 
Fool candy.” 


MemoriAL Day: A bDlack-draped figure with a 
purple sash. She carries a wreath of immor- 
telles, in the center of which are two crossed flags 
or a shield. 


COMMENCEMENT Day: Young girl graduate in 
black cap and gown, showing white dress beneath. 
She carries a college diploma and a large bouquet 
of flowers. 


INDEPENDENCE Day: Girl in Goddess of Liberty 
costume. She carries an American flag and 
shield. 


LABor Day: A boy dressed in the garb of a work- 
man, with a laborer’s cap and blouse. He car- 
ries a hammer or other tools, and a dinner-pail. 


Att Hattow Eve: A girl dressed as a witch. 
Black gown trimmed with red, long black cloak 
lined with red, and a tall peaked red hat. Hat 
and cloak may be covered with weird figures or 
cabalistic signs cut from gilt paper. She carries 
a black plush cat on her shoulder, and also has a 
broom made of twigs. 


THANKSGIVING Day: A girl dressed in the garb of 
a Puritan maid. Plain gray gown, white fichu, 
apron and cap. On one arm she carries a large 
basket of fruits, and in the other arm a small 
pumpkin. 


CuristmMas Day: This is represented by the S pirit 
of Christmas. A young girl dressed like a 
Christmas angel, in flowing white robes, and with 
long, graceful wings made of fringed, white tissue 
paper. In her hair is a wreath of holly, and she 
carries a large gilt star in one hand and a small 
Christmas tree in the other. 


SCENE 


The Palace of Time. A canopied background of 
blue muslin scattered with gilt-paper stars. High 
on one side is a sun, with long darting rays, cut 
from gilt paper. High on the other side hangs a 
moon cut from silver paper. The moon should 
be a crescent, with the features of a face indicated 
on the inner side. In the center of the back- 
ground, on a standing frame, is alarge Calendar, 
three feet square or more. This has twelve leaves 
like an ordinary calendar, and the dates are 
plainly marked. The days that are characters 
in the play are printed in red figures, and the 
Calendar must be made so that its pages can be 
easily turned over backward by the attendants. At 
one side of the Calendar FATHER TIME is seated 
in a large thronelike chair. On a table at his 
elbow are a scroll of written names, his hour- 
glass and various globes or astronomical instru- 
ments. His scythe leans against the back of his 
chair. Opposite FATHER TIME is a draped 
portal through which the Days enter, and on each 
side of FATHER TIME are seats for the four Sea- 
sons and their attendants. Seats may be arranged 
for the Days, or they may stand in groups, as the 
size of the stage permits. The HERALD stands at 
the door and announces the Days as they appear. 


[Curtain rises, showing a tableau with 


FATHER TIME seated on his throne, 
the HERALD holding back the cur- 
tain at the entrance door, and 

Ratn, SNow, Foc and SUNSHINE in graceful 
positions in the foreground. The Palace of 
Time may have as elaborate decorations as 
desired. Appropriate ones are century plants 
or tall palms, a sun-dial, a large clock, or 
any picturesque appurtenance that may be 
convenient. 


FATHER TIME: 
Ho, Minions all, attend upon my word! 
Rain, Snow, Fog, Sunshine! 


ALL: We thy call have heard. 
What would’st thou now, O Time? 


TIME: Anon I hold 
A contest of the Days. I have enrolled 
The names of all who’ve entered. Herald, ho! 
Summon the Seasons; I would have them 

know 
That one Day shall of all be judged the best, 
One Day shall honored be above the rest. 


Rarn, SNow, Foc, SUNSHINE: 
We are the Seasons’ Satellites, we wait 
Their advent through Time’s ever-open gate. 
HERALD: 
What, ho! the approach of Spring! What, 
ho! Spring’s here! 
SPRING (bounding in): 
I come! the petted darling of the year. 
Hail, Father Time! Sunshine and smiles I 
bring. 
TIME: 
Hail, happy Season! Hail, sweet, gentle 
Spring! 
Sprinc’s Sone (Air, “Nelly Bly”): 
Spring is here, Spring is here, 
Gone is Winter’s gloom; 
Smiling daffodils appear 
And laughing lilacs bloom. 
Blossoms spring, thrushes sing, 
Fields and woods are green; 
All the earth is welcoming 
Nature’s fairest scene. 
Springtime, Springtime, 
Blue and laughing skies; 
The Springtime comes with smiling face, 
And sunshine in her eyes. 
TIME: 
Spring, fairest season of the fair round year, 
Come, lovely maiden, sit beside me here. 


[SPRING sits near Time, and RAIN, who is her 
satellite, runs to her and sits at her feet. 
HERALD: 
What, ho! the Summer’s coming! Summer’s 
here! 
SUMMER: 
I come! the rose-crowned triumph of the 
year. 
Hail, Father Time! RosesI gayly strew 
Along the year’s path as I come to you. 
TIME: 
Hail, beauteous Summer! Thou art fair 
indeed. 
Light is thy tread o’er flowery dell and mead. 
SummeEr’s Sonc (Air, “Here’s to the Maiden of 
Bashful Fifteen’’): 


Summertime comes with the buzzing of bees, 
Bringing the rose and the daisy; 

Radiant sunshine and light southern breeze, 
And hours that are happy and lazy. 








Green waving wheat, 
Soft fragrant heat, 
I am the Summertime idle and sweet. 
Green waving wheat, 
Soft fragrant heat, 
I am the Summertime idle and sweet. 


TIME: 


Summer, thou art a fair and fragrant dream, 

Happily basking in the sun’s gold beam. 

Summer, sit here, with Sunshine in thy 
train; 

Perchance one of thy Days the crown shall 
gain. 


[SUMMER sits near FATHER TIME, and SUNSHINE 
runs to her and stands by her side. 


HERALD: 
What, ho! Autumn’s in sight! Now 
Autumn’s here! 
AUTUMN: 


I come! the golden season of the year. 
Hail, Father Time! The harvest I bestow. 


TIME: 
Hail, golden Autumn, radiantly aglow! 


Avutumn’s Sone (Air, “I Dreamt I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls’’): 


Iam the Autumn crowned with gold, 
The ripened grain I bear; 
Rich burdens of ripe fruit I hold, 
A goodly harvest rare. 
I clothe the woods in red and brown, 
In gold and russet sheen; 
The other Seasons’ gift I crown, 
For Autumn is the Queen. 
TIME: 
Autumn, thou truly art a radiant Queen. 
Sit thou beside me here and watch the scene. 


[AuTUMN takes her place, and is followed by Foc, 
who cuddles to her side. 
HERALD: 
What, ho! Winter approacheth! Winter’s 
here! 
WINTER: 
I come! the noblest season of the year. 
Hail, Father Time! I bring the icy blast. 
TIME: 
Hail, noble Winter! Welcome here at last! 
WINTER’s Sone (Air, “A Life on the Ocean 
Wave”): 
Oh, the Winter cold am I, 
And I bring the frost and snow; 
While the winds are fierce and high, 
And the icy breezes blow. 
The air is crisp and clear, 
And the snow is soft and white; 
Oh, the best time of the year 
Is a glorious Winter night. 


Oh, the Winter cold am I, 
And the snow and ice are mine; 
In a black December sky 
The stars more glorious shine. 
TIME: 
Winter, thou art a splendid season. Still, 
Sit not too near me lest I feel thy chill. 


[WINTER laughs and takes a seat at a little dis- 
tance from Time, who shivers as she passes. 
SNOW comes running to WINTER’S side and 
stands by her. 
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Now, Seasons all, I bid you note the Days 
As passing in review we hear their praise. 
One must be crowned the best of all the 


year; 

Judge fairly then which we may hold 
most dear. 

Sonc by the Four Sressons (Air, ‘Some 

Day”’): 

We know not which the Day shall be, 
We know not if in Spring or Fall; 

Nor can we doubt that Time’s decree 
Will justly crown the best of all. 

But this we know, when all are heard, 
When every one has stood the test, 

Old Father Time will give the word 
And we shall know which Day is besf. 


Some day, some day, 

Some day shall have glory; 
Though we know not which he’ll say, 
Hallowe’en or Arbor Day. 

Only this, only this, 

Time will tell the story; 

Father Time will crown the Day— 
Will crown the Day — 
Will crown the Day. 


TIME: 
What, ho, my Herald! Summon Night 
and Day! 
And bid them to my presence, that they 
may 


Turn the great pages of the mighty scroll 
Which doth record the Seasons as they 
roll. 
[Enter Nicut and Day. They take their places 
at each side of the great Calendar. 
Nicut and Day: 
Hail, Father Time! Thy faithful servants 
we. 
From the beginning have we stood by thee 
And ever shalt, till Time shall be no more; 
Untiringly we turn Time’s pages o’er. 
TIME: 
My noble servants, keepers of Time’s 
scroll, 
Nowtothy task. The passing year unroll. 


[The outside page of the Calendar has merely a 
marginal decoration and the date 1912 in 
large figures. Nicut and Day turn this 
leaf back over the top and show the calendar 
for January. Only the first of January is 
marked with a red figure, the others being 
black. 

TIME: 
The month of January! Shall I own 
How many Januarys I have known? 
Six thousand of them! Maybe more. 
Alack, 
My mem’ry fails me as I would look back. 
But this same month forever and for aye 
Brings to the waiting earth a New Year’s 


Day, 

The first contestant for our Crown of 
Fame. 

Herald, admit him, and announce his 
name. 


HERALD (announcing, as NEW YEAR’S 
Day enters): New Year’s Day! 
New YEAR’s Day’s Sone (Air, ‘“‘Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching’’): 
I am Happy New Year’s Day 
I am young and bright and gay. 
I am first and best of all the glad New 
Year. 
Full of resolutions new, 
To be good and brave and true, 
And to fill the world with happiness and 
cheer. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the years are 
marching; 
One by one they pass away; 
But of all the Days that dawn 
As the years go marching on, 
Don’t you think the very best is New 
Year’s Day? 
TIME: 
Hail, New Year’s Day! Thou’rt truly 
welcome here, 


Thou small forerunner of the long, bright 
year; 

Thou Day of Good Resolves throughout 
the land— 

For all improvement nobly thou dost 
stand! 

Thy greetings are good wishes to man- 
kind— 

Truly, in thee, much merit may we find, 

Here take thy place, fair child, the while 
we see 

What other worthy claimants there 

may be. 


[Nicut and Day turn Calendar to February. 
HERALD (announcing, as the Day enters): 
Lincoln’s Birthday! : 


Lincoin’s Birtupay’s Sone (Air, “Battle 

Hymn of the Republic”’ ): 

Iam the famous birthday of the President 
who gave 

His life to purchase freedom for the 
helpless, hopeless slave; 

Who sleeps, an honored hero, in a loved 
and cherished grave; 

His fame goes marching on. 


Lincoln, noble, brave and daring, 
Lincoln, martyred by the erring, 
Lincoln, deathless laurels wearing, 
His fame goes marching on. 
TIME: 
Birthday of Lincoln! Memorable Day! 
Well art thou crowned with laurel and 
with bay. 
Thou standest for devotion to the cause 
Of our fair Nation and its noble laws! 
For bravery, for courage, fo. the might 
That comes by perseverance in the right! 


[LINcoLn’s Birtupay takes her appointed place, 
and as the next Day appears the HERALD 
makes his announcement. 

HERALD: Valentine’s Day! 

VALENTINE’S Day’s Sone (Air, “Vive 

Vv Amour’): 
Oh, I am the best of all days of the year, 
I am Saint Valentine’s Day. 
The lads and the lasses they all hold me 
dear, 
I am Saint Valentine’s Day. 
I smile on true lovers and lend them my 
aid, 
I send gentle missives coy hearts to 
persuade; 
With roses and loves 
And posies and doves, 
I’m patron of gallant and maid. 


Yes, all the year round I’m the best day 
of all, 
I am Saint Valentine’s Day. 
I bind loving hearts in affectionate thrall, 
I am Saint Valentine’s Day. 
My messenger Cupid is skillful and fleet, 
He carries my missives so tender and 
sweet; 
And shy maidens’ eyes 
Grow bright with surprise 
As he lays his fair wares at their feet. 
TIME: 
Valentine’s Day, the lover’s joy art thou! 
Sacred to plighted troth and rapturous 
vow, 
The tender token and the fervent glance; 
Valentine’s Day, thou standest for 
romance. 


[VALENTINE’S Day, smiling, takes her place 
with the others. 


HERALD: Washington’s Birthday! 


WASHINGTON’S BrrTHDAyY’s SONG (Air, “‘Gaily 
the Troubadour Touched His Guitar’’): 
Noble George Washington, gallant and 

brave, 
Fighting the tyrant his country to save, 
Bringing the enemy sadly to grief: 
Washington, Washington, hail to the 
Chief! 


Honored George Washington, noble and 
great, 

Hero of battlefield, hero of State, 

From the oppressor’s yoke giving relief; 

Washington, Washington, hail to the 
Chief! 

TIME: 

Washington’s Birthday, great and strong 
thy claim; 

Our hearts thrill at that loved and 
honored name! 

The Nation’s glory and the Nation’s 
pride, 

Revered through our great Union, far and 
wide. 

For glorious patriotism thou dost stand 

The noblest spirit of our noble land! 


‘[WASHINGTON’s BirtTHDAy glides softly to her 
seat among the others. Day and NIGHT 
turn the Calendar to A pril. 


HERALD (announcing): April Fool’s Day! 
[Enter the three little boys who represent ALL 
Foots’ Day. 
Aprit Foo.’s Day’s Sone (Air, “Three Little 
Maids From School’’): 
Three little April Fools are we, 
Just as foolish as we can be, 
Playing tricks in merry glee, 
Three little April Fools. 
One little fool is roguish Willie, 
One is Tom and one is Billie; 
Full of fun and a little bit silly— 
Three little April Fools. 
TIME: 
April Fool’s Day, surely thou hast a place! 
We love thy smiling, roguish, merry face; 








Thou standest for good nature, mirth and 
fun, 

A day that should appeal to every one. 

All work and no play make a sad, dull‘boy; 

April Fool’s Day, thou addest to our joy! 


[The three boys scamper to their places, laughing 
merrily as they go. 


[Day and Nicut turn Calendar to May. . 
HERALD: Memorial Day! 


MemoriAt Day’s Sone (Air, “Marching 

Through Georgia’’): 

Come and sing Memorial Day that honors 
our brave dead; 

Come and sing the heroes who so nobly 
fought and bled; 

Come and lay the immortelles on every 
grassy bed, 

While we remember our soldiers. 


We love, we love our heroes bold and 
brave; 

We love, we love each green and hal- 
lowed grave; 

We love our great and glorious flag, 
whose colors brightly wave 

Over the graves of our soldiers. 
TIME: 

Memorial Day, thou’rt sad; yet glorious 
too, 

Commemorating both the Gray and Blue. 

For Memory thou standest! ’tis a claim 

That urges strongly thy fair right to fame. 


[MemoriAt Day glides slowly to her place, and 
Day and Nicut turn the Calendar to June. 


HERALD: Commencement Day! 


COMMENCEMENT Day’s Sone (Air, “A 
Wandering Minstrel I’’): 
Commencement Day am I, in cap and 

gown appareled, 
My college songs I’ve caroled, 
My themes I have declaimed. 
Commencement Day am I, I’ve my 
diplomas given, 
The college bonds I’ve riven, 
Commencement Day am I. 
TIME: 
Commencement Day, with outlook fair 
and bright, 
Toward a long future stretching out of 
sight, 
Ambition is thy standard! To our youth 
Thou bringest glorious strivings toward 
the truth. 

[CoMMENCEMENT Day bows prettily and takes 
her place with the others. Nicut and Day 
turn the Calendar to July. 

HERALD (with a blare of his trumpet): Inde- 
pendence Day! 

INDEPENDENCE Day’s Sone. (This song is the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” and may b- ung 
as a solo and chorus, or as only a chorus, 
by all on the stage. The audience may rise 
and sing also.) 

TIME: 

Hail, Independence Day! Our country’s 
joy! 

To man or woman or to girl or boy 

Thou bringest thrills of triumph, for we 
know 

Of our great liberty thou didst bestow! 

May love of country ever hold us true 

To our dear flag, our own red, white and 
blue! 

[INDEPENDENCE Day marches triumphanily 
into place, and Day and Nicut turn the 
Calendar to September. 

HERALD: Labor Day! 

Lasor Day’s Sone (Hymn tune, ‘‘Work, for 

the Night is Coming’): 
Work, for the night is coming, 
Work through the sunny noon; 
Fill brightest hours with labor, 
Rest comes sure and soon. 
Give every flying minute 
Something to keep in store; 
Work, for the night is coming, 
When man works no more. 


Work, for the night is coming, 
Under the sunset skies, 
While their bright tints are glowing, 
Work, for daylight flies. 
Work till the last beam fadeth, 
Fadeth to shine no more; 
Work while the night is dark’ning, 
When man’s work is o’er. 
TIME: 
Grand Labor Day, thy claim is great 
indeed! 
Work is a solace to our every need. 
Hail, Labor Day! Symbol of noble work, 
May all obey thy law, and never shirk. 


[Lazor Day sturdily marches to his place, and 
the Calendar is turned to October. 


HERALD: All Hallow Eve! 


ALL HALLOow Eve’s Sone (Air, “ Then You'll 
Remember Me’’): : 
Though other Days to you have told 
Their tales of what befell, 
Their stories of brave deeds and bold, 
Of men who labored well; 
I tell to you of future fate 
That to your lot may fall; 
For I am mystic Hallowe’en, 
And I can see it all! 
TIME: 
Weird Hallowe’en, beloved by all who peer 
Into the future. Thou’rt a mystic seer, 
And on thy bleak and cloudy Autumn date 
Thou standest for a dark, mysterious 
Fate. 











[Att Hattow EvE glides softly to her place and 
_ the Calendar is turned to November. 


HERALD: Thanksgiving Day! 


THANKSGIVING Day’s Sone (Air, “Auld Lang 
Syne”’): 
Thanksgiving Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Is full of goodly cheer, 
And that is why we say it is 
The best day of the year. 
The best day of the year, my dear, 
The best day of the year; 
For all the family gathers ’round 
The board of festal cheer. 
TIME: 
Thanksgiving Day, when thy dear name 
is told, 
Our thoughts fly backward to the days of 
old, 
When our forefathers for their harvest 
fair 
Showed forth the gratitude thou dost 
declare. 


[THANKSGIVING Day goes smilingly to her 
place. The Calendar is turned to December, 
and a chime of bells is heard outside. 


HERALD (in triumphant accents, as the SPIRIT 
or CuristMAs enters): Christmas Day! 


CuristMaAs Day’s Sone (Air, “The Kerry 
Dancing’): 
Oh, the dawning of Christmas morning! 
Oh, the breaking of Christmas Day! 
Oh, the greetings of loving voices, 
Full of happiness glad and gay! 
“Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas! 
Peace on earth and goodwill to men!” 
Thus the happy-hearted children 
Sing it o’er and o’er again! 


Christmas happiness, Christmas blessed- 
ness 

Fill our hearts with joy; 

Oh, the dawning of Christmas morning! 
Oh, the breaking of Christmas Day! 

Oh, the greetings of loving voices 
Full of happiness glad and gay! 

TIME: 

Hail, Christmas Day! Spirit of Christ- 
mas, hail! 

Well dost thou of the Days conclude the 
talé. 

What is the meaning of thy greetings gay? 

We know they mean but love on Christ- 
mas Day. 

What means thy “‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will to men”? 

’*Tis but a manifest of love again. 

And of the graces which our hearts may 
move, 

-We know the greatest of all these is love! 

Birthday of Love, incarnate and divine, 

Let all the other Days bow at thy 
shrine! 

Thee I award all honor, love and praise; 

To thee I give the crown, O Day of 
Days. 


[The HERALD brings the crown on a white satin 
cushion, and, assisted by Day and NIGHT, 
FATHER TIME crowns CHRISTMAS Day. 


Fina Cuorws (Air, ‘ America”): 
Dear Christmas Day, to thee 
We gladly bow the knee 
In loving praise; 
Spirit of love thou art, 
Enshrined in every heart, 
To us thy joy impart, 
Greatest of Days. 


Birthday of love divine, 

All Christmas joys are thine, 
Spirit of love; 

All joy to thee we owe, 

And may we ever know 

Peace and goodwill below 
Like that above. 


CURTAIN 
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E WERE puzzled about our little boy’s 

Christmas last year. Santa Claus was no 

longer a delightful mystery, and there was so 
little money just then that we wanted to surround our very simple 
gifts for him with some fun and surprise that would add to his 
pleasure in them. Finally we decided on a plan that gave him the 
happiest Christmas of his life. 

When he called at the post-office for the mail on Christmas Eve he 
found a gay post card addressed to himself: “I called at your house 
and you were not at home. You will find my card on the hall table.” 
Eager and curious he ran all the way home, flung open the front 
door and found a.little card, just as the message indicated. But the 
search was only begun, for he read: 


If it is my card you seek, 
Search well in the desk antique. 


Rushing to the library, on the old desk lay the words: 


If you really want my card, 
Look in the carriage—and look hard! 


A breathless laughing race to the stable, and a scramble in the rickety 
old phaeton brought a reward—a book he had long wanted; and 
attached to it was a card with “Santa Claus” neatly printed on it in 
ink. As he seized the book the card flapped over, and the reverse 


side showed: Look for me 


In the west pine tree. 


Hugging his treasure he plowed through the snow down to the west 
pine tree. There, just within tiptoe reach, he spied a package 
wrapped in white tissue paper, and a card suspended from it read: 


You see I’m found in divers places, 
Why not look near the pillow-cases? 


Not stopping to open this parcel, which looked suspiciously like a 
pocket-knite, he hurried back to the house, shook the snow off with 
one great wriggle at the door, and bounded up to his room where a 
card at the head of his bed read: 


Before you can rest 
Hunt in your tool-chest. 


The excitement of the chase held him in its grip, and he fled to the 
barn again. In his tool-chest he discovered a mysterious beribboned 
package and the advice to 


Look near the door 
If you want something more. 


Having gathered in his arms another simple gift from behind the 
barn door he was warned that 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Looked in the cupboard. 


Another trip through the snow brought him to the kitchen, and in 
the closet there he found a big box of Christmas goodies—nuts, 
candies and popcorn. Too excited and happy to eat he still could 
read the inscription on the cover: 


In the northwest corner of the hay 
There’s fun for you for many a day. 


Presently we heard a shout from the barn, and we knew that he 
had found the “spring-runner”’ sled, whose virtues we had heard 
extolled for the month past. This simply bore the message: ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas, from your old friend Santa Claus.” 

That night, as he was tucked into bed, a weary but utterly happy 
little boy murmured: “This is the happiest Christmas Eve I ever 
saw. Hide and seek with Santa Claus just beats a Christmas tree 
all hollow.” —CarriE A. TRABERT. 


An Arts and Crafts Party 


URING Christmas week, after much shopping has made us 
familiar with many beautiful specimens of handicraft, an Arts 
and Crafts Party will be especially good fun. The invitations should 
be very extreme in style, of heavy tinted paper with ultra-wide 
margins and severely formal printing. A dash of vermilion water- 
color added here and there as illumination would be very 
“crafty.” The party will work out to the best advantage if 
twenty guests be invited, besides five friends who are asked 
to assist the hostess. 

Twenty minutes should be allowed for the development 
of each craft, with a five-minute intermission between pro- 
gressions. This allows time for the guests to show the results 
of their efforts, and for those in charge of each table 
to rearrange it for the next group. Other crafts 
may be substituted for those here given, such as 
freehand drawing, pyrography, stenciling or making 
paper flowers. 

If any one of the crafts should be left out in order to 
shorten the program remember to cut off four names 
from your list of guests in order to keep the progres- 
sion correct. 

During each intermission the guests take their 
‘“‘results” to the hostess, who fastens them to a sheet 
or screen provided for the purpose, or lays them on a 
table, and after the last round is ended the prizes are 
awarded, each of the five assistants being the judge 
of her particular craft, as she knows which persons 
have done their work with the least assistance. 

The following list gives all of the materials that 
should be on the various tables for the workers. 


WEAviING—Four squares of dark weaving paper and 
four squares of light, and four weaving needles. The 
kindergartner in charge may teach all to do the same 
design, the contest being for neatness or speed; or, 
after she has shown them how to weave, the contest 
may be for originality of design. 


Carvinc—At this table are found four potatoes, 
four jackknives and a lot of toothpicks, and the guests 
try their skill in carving from their potatoes the form 
of some animal. The toothpicks serve to reénforce 
the animal’s legs or to repair fractures. 


Christmas 
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CuInA Parntinc—On this table will be found four 
“china plates” to be decorated. These plates are in 
reality merely white circles about five inches in diameter, 
each having an inner circle drawn in ink, forming the rim of the 
plate. The other necessary materials are a box of water-colors, 
four brushes, a low bowl of water, a tube of paste, scraps of news- 
paper to use in pasting, small paint rags or bits of blotter, and a 
little sheet of tiny flower transfers. 


METAL WorkKING—This craft must be represented in the kitchen, 
where there is a firm table on which to pound, and a tiny square 
of thin brass is provided for each guest, a simple design having 
been previously drawn or traced on the square. The same design 
is used for each person. There should be four tack hammers and 
plenty of sharp, pointed brads for piercing the metal, and four 
pieces of soft wood should be provided so that the guests may 
pound without injuring the table. 


EMBROIDERY—Small pieces of fine linen are provided at this table, 
together with embroidery needles, thimbles, a stiletto and a pair of 
scissors. Each piece of linen has outlined on it;a forget-me-not, and 
the stunt is to embroider this flower and make an eyelet. 

The refreshments may follow out the craft idea, being served in 
quaint Arts and Crafts dishes; but, as the guests have been so well 
entertained, the problem of refreshments may be kept a very simple 
one. —ELEANOR COLBy. 


An Amusing Game for the Turkey Dinner 


A GOOD conversation starter for the Christmas dinner may be 
provided by the clever hostess of small means by getting a 


‘dozen plain cards and a ten-cent box of gummed turkey seals. 


Cut out the turkeys and stick them on the cards. 
If desired a guest’s name may be added, so that the cards may serve 
as place-cards. Then write one of these conundrums on each card: 


(1) What part of a turkey is used in music? 
(2) What does the dressmaker do to the turkey? 
(3) Why has the turkey five reasons for being sad? 
(4) When is a turkey like a small boy who has eaten too much? 
(5) What feathers find a place on my lady’s dresser? 
(6) What part of the turkey is part of a sentence? 
(7) What part of the turkey is an Oriental? 
(8) What part of the turkey appears on the field of battle? 
(9) What part of the turkey opens the front door? 
(10) What part of the turkey assists my lady in making her 
toilet? 
(11) What part of the turkey is a story? 
(12) When a turkey is cooking, in what country is he? 


The answers are: (1) Feet. (2) She bastesit. (3) He gets it in 
the neck. He gets a roasting. Heis much cut up. We all pick on 
him. And after all this he isin the soup. (4) When he is stuffed. 
(5) Pin feathers. (6) Claws (clause). (7) First part, ‘‘ Turk.” 
(8) Drumstick. (9) “Key.” (10) Comb. (11) Tail (tale). 
(12) In Greece. —Vircinia Hunt. 


The Frolic of the Toys 


EN days before Christmas the following invitation was sent to 
a number of friends: 


On Christmas Eve I’m resolved to be 

A child once more with a Christmas tree, 

And I want you for toys to play with me. 
(Music by the Toyland Band). 


Those invited proved that they had caught the meaning perfectly, 
for the costumes that they wore were very amusing. They repre- 
sented every variety of doll. They cameas clowns, Brownies, Teddy 
bears, and one appeared as a woolly white lamb which was fearfully 
and peculiarly made. Each wore a card marked, “With love 
from ” and the name; and they carried fifes, drums, whistles, 
combs, mouth organs, etc., to provide the music. 

The hostess wore a short white frock, blue sash, long curls and hair 
ribbon, like any real little girl, and stood hugging a huge rag doll. 

All the “toys’”’ hastened to group themselves about the 
Christmas tree as soon as they arrived, each trying to 
outdo the others in assuming a proper rigidity and a staring 
expression. 

The brother of the hostess, dressed as Santa Claus, 
drawing out an enormous ledger at the proper time, read 
the life, past, present and probable future, of each of the 
“‘toys”’ before presenting them to the hostess. Know- 
ing them all well he was able to be amusingly accurate 
in his statements, and much laughter greeted his 
remarks. He then called for a general concert, each 
person to select his or her favorite song and to lead it. 

Prizes were then given out for the best performance. 
Afterward all joined in playing all the old-fashioned 
romping children’s games, and when tired took votes 
upon the best costume. 

Supper was next served, consisting of dainty baskets 
made of orange-rind and filled with sliced grapefruit; 
holly-leaf-shaped sandwiches, chicken salad in hollowed 
tomatoes, each tomato surrounded by a tiny holly 
wreath; rolls, cold tongue, ice cream in holly cluster 
molds; assorted cakes, each speared with a mistletoe 
spray; and black coffee in real doll cups. 

The supper table was crossed by broad red ribbons 
from corner to corner, anda tall candelabrum with red 
shades shaped like Christmas bells formed the center- 
piece, heaped about by holly and mistletoe. Small 
beribboned wooden shoes held the candy, nuts, olives, 
etc., and twin Santa Clauses stood at the ends of the 
table, drawing toy sleds loaded with mottoes and 
mistletoe. —MARGUERITE ASPINWALL. 








NOTE—The Entertainment Editor of The Journal will be very glad 
to help you plan your home parties if you would like her to make 
some suggestions. Kindly inclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
when writing, and allow, if possible, about two weeks’ time for a reply 
to reach you. The mail is very heavy, and as some of the letters have 
to come long distances it is better to allow a little margin of time. 





































































































































































































































































































NABISCO 


Sugar 
Waters 


These delightful 
dessert confec- 
tions rightly have 
a place in every 
holiday repast. 
Their fragile 
goodness and 
delicate sweet- 
ness never fail 
to please. Ther & 
varying flavors 
comport with 
any dessert, with 
ices, fruits or 
beverages. 



































































































































































In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 















CHOCOLATE TO- 
KENS—Another dessert 
confection, with an 
outer covering of rich 
chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY 
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The. Minister’s Social Helper 


Presents ‘Two Christmas Services for Sunday-Schools 


The Feast of Lights 


Arranged by Elsie Duncan Yale 


HIS service is at once beautiful and impress- 

ively solemn. Where a similar service was 
presented last Christmas the children were more 
intensely interested in the religious part of the 
Christmas celebration than in the tree, and 
adults were equally impressed. The service will 
be most effective if it follows an address by the 
Pastor upon: “Christ, the Light of the World.” 


The pyramid needed for this exercise is made 
of circular pieces of one-and-a-half-inch plank of 
about four inches difference in diameter. Around 
the circumference of each layer half-inch holes 
are bored for the candles. They must not be 
close together or the candles will melt. Colored 
Christmas candles are best, except the one at the 
top, which should be larger and white. The 
pyramid should vary in size, according to the 
membership of the school, and is placed upon a 
wooden pedestal in the midst of the chancel. 


[The lights should be lowered and the children sing 
softly, to the tune of ‘‘ Sweet and Low’’: 
Send Thy Light, send Thy Light— 
Beacon foretold by sages; 
Send Thy Light, send Thy Light, 
Sought through the weary ages. 


Harps that were silent shall break into song, 
Blending with carols of Heavenly throng. 
Send us Thy Light, O Lord, ? 
— is Light Divine, e’er on earth to shine, 
ight 


Pastor: Before the coming of our Lord the 
world was in the darkness of ignorance and sin. 
Yet through the years prophets foretold that 
One should be born who should be as a Light 
unto His people. At the appointed time He 
came, fulfilling the prophecy which said: ‘‘The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light.’ Let a lighted candle be brought, 
to represent to us the coming of the Son of God 
to be the Light of the World. 


[While the organ plays softly an assistant brings 
a lighted candle, which the Pastor places at the 
top of the pyramid. Children sing ‘‘The Light 
of the World is Jesus,” or a Quartet sings: 


Silent night! Holy night! 

All is calm, all is bright; 

Round yon virgin mother and Child! 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in Heavenly peace, 

Sleep in Heavenly peace. 


Silent night! Holy night! 

Son of God, love’s pure light 
Radiant beams from Thy holy face, 
With the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth, 

Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth. 


Pastor: This pure white light is a symbol 
of the Christ, the Only Begotten Son of God. 
He left His Heavenly home, and was born in 
Bethlehem of the Virgin Mary. He came into 
the world in order that He might dispel the 
darkness of evil which overshadowed our fallen 
race. While upon earth our Lord declared the 
love of God for all mankind, and before He 
ascended He commissioned twelve Apostles to 
carry on His work until all the world should be 
enlightened with the glad tidings of His Gospel. 
‘* As My Father hath sent Me,’’ He said, ‘‘ even 
so send I you.” Let twelve candles represent 
the twelve Apostles. 


[Twelve children bring forward twelve candles, 
which are lighted at the central flame and placed 
on the pyramid. 


Pastor: As these twelve candles received 
their light from the central candle, which sym- 
bolizes our Lord Jesus, so the Apostles received 
the light of the Gospel, and began to carry it 
to the dark places of the earth. All except one 
received a martyr’s crown, but before their 
deaths they committed the sacred truth to other 
faithful men, so that it might be handed down 
from generation to generation through the cen- 
turies, until all mankind should be brought to 
the knowledge of Christ. Let nineteen other 
candles be lighted to represent the extension 
of the Blessed Light throughout the Christian 
centuries. 


[Nineteen children bring their candles. Lighting 
the first one from one of the “ A postle” candles, 
and the others each from the one immediately 
preceding, they are placed upon the pyramid. 
Children sing, to the tune of ‘‘Love Divine, All 
Love Excelling”’: 


Light of life in fadeless splendor, 
O'er the world all glorious shine. 
Seraphs’ host shall praises render, 
Earth shall hail Thy rays Divine. 
Shine o’er all our darkened dwelling, 
End for aye the shades of night. 
Gift of God all gifts excelling, 
Hail, O Everlasting Light! 


Pastor: But, in spite of the bright shining 
of this Blessed Light through nineteen cen- 
turies there is still much darkness in the world, 
both in our own and in other lands. There are 
many people in our own country, and even 
about us here, who have not yet realized the 
great blessings brought to earth by the Babe 
of Bethlehem. May we not each one of us, by 
prayer, by our gifts, by following in our Lord’s 
footsteps, be ‘‘Light-bearers” of the Blessed 
Christ, and help to extend the Glad Tidings 
which the Angels proclaimed on that first 
Christmas morn, so many. centuries ago? 
Come forward, then, and let each take his part 
in the work of extending the glorious Light. 


NOTE—This arrangement is based upon a service 
prepared by the Reverend Lefferd M. A. Haughwout for 
liturgical churches whose traditions exclude some of 
the popular forms of Christmas service, in one of 
which services most of the text here given was used. 
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[While the organist plays “‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” the remaining children go forward in 
line, and give their candles. Each is lighted 
from the one preceding, until all are in place 
and the pyramid is covered. 


Stncinc (by entire School, to the tune of 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers’’): 


Light of life eternal, 
Shed Thy rays Divine; 
Bring us joy supernal, 
O’er our darkness shine; 
Bear from shining portal 
Blest good will and peace; 
Beacon bright immortal, 
Ne’er Thy light shall cease. 
CHORUS: 
Light of life in glory, 
Shed Thy wondrous rays; 
Heaven shall tell Thy story, 
Earth shall sing Thy praise. 


White Gifts for the King 
Prepared by Phebe A. Curtiss 


NE of the most interesting studies of today 

is the evolution of the Sunday-school 
Christmas festival. Fifty years ago. the 
Christmas celebration was a very simple service, 
but many a child had his first impulse to serve as 
the sacred strains of the grand old Christmas 
hymns stirred his soul. 

Gradually new features entered into the serv- 
ice. The Christmas tree became a part of it. 

In time Santa Claus made his appearance. 
After a while there must be a Mrs. Santa 
Claus, and possibly some little Santa Clauses. 

Then came days when each school must 
have some method, original, unique, unparal- 
leled. Cottages were built whose roofs were 
covered with cotton snow, and mills where the 
Brownies ground out the gifts. 

But enough. The extreme was reached, and 
the eyes of the Sunday-school world were opened 
to the fact that in too many instances the Christ 
was being entirely left out. 

Different methods for a ‘‘ Giving Christmas” 
have been tried, but of all the plans none has 
been more fitting than the bringing of ‘‘ White 
Gifts to the King.” 


The Legend of Cathay 


HERE is an interesting old legend of 

Cathay, a legend that tells of a beautiful 
custom the people of that country had of 
celebrating the birthday of their King. On 
that day they came together to show their love 
for him by bringing to him their gifts. He 
himself was clothed in simple white robes and 
seated upon a white throne in a room which 
was entirely finished and furnished in white. 

His subjects, too, were dressed in white and 
all of the gifts they brought were white. The 
poorer people brought handfuls of rice and 
white pigeons, and those who were rich brought 
pearls and ivories and white chargers. 

This beautiful legend forms the basis of the 
plan for the ‘‘ White Christmas” which has been 
in operation in some Sunday-schools during the 
past few years, which plan comes very near to 
being an ideal way of keeping our King’s birth- 
day. A “white gift”? may be of ‘‘self, service 
or substance,” just so it is untainted by any 
self-interest, and it is in the thoughtful and 
prayerful determination of what each one shall 
offer to our great King, Jesus the Christ, on His 
birthday, that the real preparation for this 
service consists. ‘‘They offer unto the King 
white gifts to show that their love and loyalty 
are without stain.” 

About a month before Christmas each year 
each member of the school—including the 
Cradle Roll and Home Department—receives 
a white envelope bearing the words: ‘‘My White 
Gift for the King.” In the envelope is a slip of 
paper, with suggested gifts of service. 

A gift may be the large sum from the full 
purse, or the small coin from slender means; 
hours of service from those who have much 
leisure, or a few minutes from those whose days 
are filled with work; or perhaps from some 
neither money nor added service, but doing the 
duties, which already crowd the days, with 
more cheerfulness, stronger courage and greater 
trust, or bearing sorrow and pain with patience 
and hope. Our King knows all the circum- 
stances and conditions of our lives. He neither 
asks nor expects that all should bring the same 
gifts, but only that all should have the same 
motive—love. 


How the Gifts are Presented 


HE several classes have their meetings for 

counsel and preparation, for as classes they 
may designate for what purposes their money 
gifts are to be used—only one stipulation is made 
and that is that all must be used “‘for others.” 
The writer had the privilege of attending one 
of these services several years ago and was 
deeply impressed by it. At the appointed time 
the lights were turned on full and the platform 
was brought into plain view. It was draped 
in pure white. The only decorations were 
Christmas trees, one at each end of the plat- 
form. These trees did not have the usual 
decorations, but instead they were covered 
with festoons of white ribbon to which were 
attached envelopes like the ones containing the 
white gifts. 

After a service of prayer and praise a section 
of the white drapery was lifted, disclosing a tall 
white cross against a black background in the 
center of the platform; and then the roll of the 
classes was called, beginning with the Home 
Department and ending with the Cradle Roll, 
and a representative responded for each class 
in turn. The amount given by the class was 
read, and the object to which it was to be 
devoted was stated, and then the gift was laid 


at the foot of the cross. The individual gifts 
of service were not read, but were in the envel- 
opes and later came into the hands of the Pastor 
and Superintendent. 

One class made its gift to educate a boy in 
China, another to take care of a child in India; 
one gave to the little deaconess who meets 
passengers in a union railroad station; one 
class of girls gave the money to buy a cow for 
the “Fresh-Air Camp.’ All sorts of good 
causes were found to which they could minister. 

Beautiful as were these gifts, however, they 
could not compare with the gifts of service. 
One pledged himself to attend prayer-meeting 
regularly; another to assist in prayer and 
testimony, to welcome strangers, to teach a 
class, to act as substitute teacher, to serve in 
Epworth League or Missionary Society, to 
assist in Home Department work; ‘and some 
gave the best gift of all, for they gave them- 
selves to the King. A look into the sparkling 
eyes and happy faces was enough to banish any 
fear that one might have had that these boys 
and girls would be disappointed at the absence 
of gifts for them. They had learned that ‘‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

The ‘White Gift”’ originated in the Meth- 
odist Sunday-school in Painesville, Ohio. For 
seven years this plan has been used. The money 
offering during that time has increased from 
three hundred to one thousand dollars, and the 
school has experienced a rich spiritual growth 
and marvelous uplift through the keeping of 
the “‘ White Christmas.” 

What has been done there can be done any- 
where. It will be a glad day indeed when 
Christmas is celebrated in the Sunday-school 
as a day of spirit-filled giving. Let us bring our 
“White Gifts to the King,”’ remembering “‘ Nor 
doth the great King regard one gift above 
another, so long as all be white.” 


A Suggested Program 


[The decorations should be very simple. The entire 
platform should be draped in white—the floor 
and all being covered. A white cross standing 
in the center is all that is necessary. A star 
outlined .in electric lights suspended over the 
cross and back of it is very effective. While 
the people are gathering the old Christmas 
hymns may be rendered by chimes or on the 
organ. An effective way of introducing the pro- 
cessional hymn is to have instrumental music, 
soft and low, simulating bells, first distant, then 
nearer and nearer, then ringing jubilantly and 
breaking into a processional of voices as the 
Sunday-school teachers and pupils take their 
places. 


PROCESSIONAL: ‘‘As With Gladness Men of 
Old.” 

PRAYER. 

ANTHEM: “Hymn of the Angels’ —West. 

SCRIPTURE READING: Luke ii. 1-14. 

Hymn: “Joy to the World.” 

Reapinc: A Legend of Cathay—‘‘They 
Presented Unto Him Gifts.” 


[This may be amplified by reading the story of 
“*White Gifts for the King,”’ of which the legend 
is a part. Any Christmas siory that brings out 
the thought “‘for others” is appropriate. Other 
suitable stories, the gist of which may be used, 
are: “‘Why the Chimes Rang,” ‘“‘The Other 
Wise Man,” and ‘‘ The Great Walled Country.” 


CAROL By SELECTED Voices: ‘‘Sleep, Holy 
Babe”’— Field. 


[Presentation of Cradle Roll Gifts. 


SONG By BEGINNERS’ DEPARTMENT: “‘ Jesus 
Came to Earth’’—Schumann. 


[Presentation of Gifts from Beginners’ Department. 


Sonc By PRiMARY DEPARTMENT: ‘Away in 
a Manger, No Crib for a Bed’””—Luther. 


[Presentation of Gifts from the Primary Depart- 
ment. 


SCRIPTURE READING BY THE JUNIOR DEPART- 
MENT: Matthew ii. 7-12. 


[Presentation of Gifts from the Junior Depart- 
ment. 


Hymn: “There Came Three Kings.” 

RECITATION BY A MEMBER OF THE INTER- 
MEDIATE DEPARTMENT: “They Gave Him 
Their Treasures.” 


[Presentation of Gifts from Intermediate, Senior 
and Home Departments. 


Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem.”’ 


ApprEss, followed by closing sentences from 
the twelfth chapter of Romans: Emphasizing 
the giving of one’s self, and that we need not 
hesitate to bring this gift because it seems to 
us an unworthy offering. True, it is not a 
“white gift,” but if we bring it to the King 
He will make it white, and we shall have 
brought an offering of such value that the King 
counted not His life itself too dear a price to pay 
for it. And when we have really given ourselves 
not only the Christmas time but every day of 
all the year as well will be rich with ‘‘ white 
gifts’’ of service and substance. 


Hymn: “Hark! Hark, My Soul!” 
BENEDICTION. 





NOTE—Please address all inquiries regarding the 
selections on this page to ““The Minister’s Social 
Helper,’’ who will be glad to be of any assistance she 
can in helping her readers plan their Christmas services 
and entertainments. 

This department—The Minister’s Social Helper— 
will be continued in The Journal next year, and its 
editor has in mind many plans for increasing its useful- 
ness. She will also be pleased to help her readers 
through personal correspondence if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed, and to remit to any who may 
favor her with accounts which she can use of new 
methods of church work along all lines. 








Are You a 
Business Woman or 
a Teacher? 


Then you will 
especially appreciate 
the convenience of 
Steero Bouillon as 
thousands of house- 
wives now do. AIl- 
ways keep conve- 
niently a box of 


‘STEERO 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


You will find them a helpful 
adjunct to the usually monoto- 
nous mid-day lunch. A cup of 
sai delicious Steero 
makes Bouillon at noon 

will put new en- 
ergy into you for 
the afternoon’s 
tasks. Remember 
it takes but a mo- 
ment to make. 
Drop a Steero 
Cube into a cup 
and add boiling 
water. No seasoning to add, no 
cooking to be done, no trouble 
of any kind. We invite you to 


Send for 
FREE Samples 


and become acquainted with 
Steero Bouillon. Send at once. 


Most grocers and druggists sell 
Steero Cubes. If yours does not, send 
35c for box of 12 Steero Cubes, post- 
paid; enough for 12 cups. Tins of 50 
and 100 Cubes will be more econom- 
ical for use at home. ERITCHENS) 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 5 ~—-Ga-—6 
Schieffelin & Co. a 
171 William St., New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1. 


Mbelate(eyt 
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Vhen Christmas Day Begins to Dra: 





Try to Make These Stand-Up Animals With the Children 


HESE funny little toy ani- 

mals really seem alive. They 

have what artists call char- 

acter and action, and you can put 

them into many natural positions; 

yet they are the simplest things in 

the world to make when you know 

how. Writing paper, broom straws 

and scissors are all that are needed, 

and to make any one animal will 
take just about three minutes. 

Make a number of horses like 


a o 
° { F 
F ° ° 
13 ° ° 
14 ) iZ 
Figure 1, and have a stableful of 
them: farm horses, carriage horses 


and riding horses. The illustration at the top of this page shows 
how they will look grouped together. See how two of them hold 
their heads up in a lively and spirited way, while one has dropped 
his head as if cropping the grass at his feet, and another stretches 
out his neck and lowers his head as if coming at the stableman’s 
call. It is the joint in the neck, the bend of the head, the lifting 
and lowering of the ears and tail that make all the difference. 
Sometimes slanting the legs forward and backward and even bending 
one leg will add to the expression. 

Select some good, strong broom straws and put them in a pan of 
water to soak while you make the paper part of your horse. Soaking 
the straws softens them so that they may be bent without breaking. 
Cut a square of writing paper with each 
edge measuring just two inches and three- 
quarters, then fold the square evenly 
through the middle to make an oblong like 
that shown in Figure 2. Now cut off the 
lower corners of the oblong where you see 
the heavy lines in Figure 2, and you will 
have the body of the horse. Through the 
fold at the top of the body cut two quite 
short slits like B, B, Figure 2. These slits 
will hold the horse’s tail. With the sharp 
point of the scissors punch a hole near the 
upper left-hand corner (A, Figure 2). This 
is for the neck joint. Punch the two holes 
near the lower edge of the body and the 
two holes just over them through both 
halves of the paper at once to hold the legs. 





The Little Dog 





Invented by Adelia Belle Beard 


ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF “LITTLE FOLKS’ HANDY BOOK” 





The Horse 


through a bottom hole, 
then through the hole 
above it, as you see the 
two holes located in 
Figure 5. Push the 
ends of the straws up to 
the fold in the paper, 
then bend the body back 


in place with the fold 1 
on the outside and the é 
ends of the legs and tail 8 ° 


on the inside. 
Pin the neck to the 





The Cow 
FOLD FOLD 








7 


body by slipping the 9 ™ 
upper corner of the body WW The Patterns for 
between the halves of 10 the Paper Cow 


the end of the neck and hed 


running a short broom straw through the hole A in the neck, into 
and through the hole A in the body and out through the other side 
of the neck. Now bend your horse’s ears up and set him on his feet. 


The Cow is Made in This Way 


La cow (Figure 6) is also made of a square and an oblong of 
paper with broom straws for legs, yet you will very readily see 
how different it looks. The body of the cow is longer and thicker 
than the body of the horse, and the head 
and neck are thicker. 

Cut the paper for the cow’s body three 
inches square. Fold this square through 
the middle as you folded the square for 
the horse’s body, then cut off deep sections 
of the lower two corners and punch the 
holes as you see them in Figure 7. Make 
the oblong of paper for the neck and head 
two inches and an eighth long and an inch 
and three-quarters wide. Fold it length- 
wise through the middle, then cut it like 
Figure 8. Bend the head down and let 
the ears droop. 

The hole C in the neck is for the joint, 
and the hole D over the ear is for the horns. 
Make the cow’s legs two inches long and 
put them in the body as you did the horse’s 





Head and Neck of the Horse FOLD eur orr Fou legs. Slit a broom straw at one end and 
A ' 


Ke * HEAD rs 
UT an oblong of paper two inches and \ a e 

a half long and an inch and a quarter CUTOFF 3 
wide. Fold this oblong lengthwise through 


the middle to make a narrow oblong like SS 


that in Figure 3, then cut off the upper 4 





bend it at the other end for the cow’s tail 
(Figure 9). Push the bent end through 
the slits in the back, and the tail will hang 


° B B 


BODY OF HORSE 
° ° 








Ne 2 F J down. Find a short broom straw for the 
horns (Figure 10). Fasten the cow’s neck 

ar - 
cad to the body and then push the horns 








right-hand corner and the lower left-hand 
corner, as shown by the heavy lines in Figure 3. 
This is the head and neck of the horse. Cut a 
slit straight up from the bottom edge of the 
paper for the right side of the ear, and a slanting 
slit for the left side of the ear, as shown by the 
heavy lines in Figure 3. Punch the hole A 
near the end of the neck for the joint, and 
punch a slanting hole for the eyes, as in Figure 
3. Now open out the head a little and bend it 
down so the jaws will overlap the neck, as in 
the illustration (Figure 1). Make the bend 
where you see the short dotted line just above 
the ear of Figure 3. When you bend the head 
pinch the joint at the top and it will stay. 

Cut a tail of paper like Figure 4 and slit the large end up in 
narrow strips, then open the horse’s body out flat and run the small 
end of the tail through the slits B, B from the under side of the fold, 
which is the inside of the body (Figure 5). Curl the tail a little by 
drawing it lightly over a blade of the scissors. 

Choose good, stout broom straws for the legs of the horse; cut 
each leg two inches and a half long, and make a point at one end so 
that it will slip easily through the holes. Run each straw leg first 






through the holes in the head. 
Make as many cows as you want on your 
farm; pretend they are coming home from pas- 
ture, and they will look like the illustration. 


How to Make the Do& 


gceres 11 shows the saucy little dog you 
see with the horses and cows. Cut the 
paper for his body about an inch and a half 
square, then cut off a narrow strip at the bot- 
tom after the square is folded. That will make 
his body slimmer. Make the oblong for his 
head and neck an inch and a quarter long 
and one inch wide. Fold this oblong through 
the middle as you did for the horse and cow. Figure 12 shows 
how to cut the body, and Figure 13 how to cut the head and 
neck. Make the dog’s tail of a broom straw, and curl it up at 
the end with your fingers (Figure 14). Make the legs an inch 
and a half long and insert them in the body as you did the legs 
of the horse and cow. Pin the neck to the body with a broom 
straw, bend his ears up, lift his head high, and see what a bright 
little fellow he is. 


How the Body ° 
of the Horse 
is Made Up 





Toy Animals That May be Made of Writing Paper and Broom Straws 





What are 


you doing 
to keep 


your boys 


at home? 


Boys want entertainment— 
they need it. If they do not 
get it at home they go else- 
where for it. The most fas- 
cinating entertainment is that 
which the stage affords. The 
best of all the stage affords 
can be enjoyed in any home 
if that home has 


an Edison 





As an entertainer, the Edison 
Phonograph is a wonderful 
thing. It brings the talent of 
the world’s greatest artists 
into the home and places it 
at the disposal of whoever 
cares to listen. 

The Edison has every im- 
provement and advantage 
which the genius of Thomas 
A. Edison has been able to 
suggest. Put one in your 
home. Your whole family will 
welcome the new songs, the 
good stories and the bright 
music. There is an Edison 
Phonograph at a price to suit 
every purse. There are new 
records of all the new music 
and songs every month. Any 
Edison dealer will demon- 
strate and explain this greatest 
of all home entertainers. 


Send for catalog and 
complete information today 


The advantages of the Edison are as 
definite as they are important —and 
the way to know all about them is to 
send for the complete information 
which we have ready to send to you. 
Write for it now. Any Edison dealer 
will give you a free concert. Edison 
Phonographs range in price from 
$15.00 to $200.00; and are sold at 
the same prices everywhere in the 
U. S. Edison Standard Records, 
35c.; Edison Amberol Records (play 
twice as long), 50c.; Edison Grand 
Opera Records, 75c. to $2.00. 


Q Edison. 


INCORPORATED 


73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 














Phonograph 

































The Baldwin All-Round 
Four-in-One 
House dress 


an inexpensive working 
dress which keeps you 
ALWAYS clean and 
presentable. 


The ‘‘ All-Round ”’ 
(patented ) is a combina- 
tion, in one buttonless, 
hookless, eyeless gar- 
ment, of a nobby shirt- 
waist suit or neat fitting ‘‘ Princess” (which- 
ever you prefer), a loose, easy kimono, and 
a practical, everyday work dress—long 
wearing; easily laundered. 

It has two fronts (quickly shifted as one 
or the other becomes soiled) thus giving 
you DOUBLE SERVICE. 

It looks well on you. Its style is good; 
its materials and workmanship the best. 

It fits any figure. It is so designed and 
cut that a simple belt arrangement adjusts it 
instantly. 

It goes on like a coat—just two clasps at 
the back and 


Snap! and it’s on 


Made of high-grade washable percale in 
gray and white nurses’ stripe, black and 
white shepherd's check, blue polka dot, and 
also light and dark blue chambrays, edgings 
piped—just the neat, clean, attractive kind 
of goods you like. 


$2.00 for high or lowcollar — $2.15 for square 
neck—from your dealer; or from us direct, 
expressage prepaid. / 

When ordering direct, be sure to give bust 
measure and name the style, pattern and color of 
garment you desire. We want to completely sat- 
isfy you. MAKE US Do IT, Yourmoney refunded 
if we don’t. 





Btyle 326 


Descriptive att free on request 


eet Co. Inc. 


a ei) HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Factories in Holyoke, U.S. A., and London, Canada 
























SUNSHINE’S 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


” President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


OF. Christmas party will be a big one. 
We have more than three hundred thou- 
sand members in our,Sunshinefamily. Through 
Tue Lapres’ HomME JouRNAL we can wish each 
other ‘‘ Merry Christmas” in all parts of the 
world 

According to an old fairy story the one who 
says ‘Merry Christmas” first on Christmas 
morning always gets a present—the present, 
of course, to come from the one who was “too 
slow.” Isaynowtoyou: “Merry Christmas!” 
So what are you going to give me for Sunshine? 
You naturally ask: ‘‘What do you want?” 

I am sure you will think me easily pleased 
when I say: ‘‘ Just a two-cent postage stamp— 


A red-faced, flat-faced, 
Two-cent stamp.”’ 


This beautiful society has grown largely 
because of the possibility of doing things by 
mail. The thousands of isolated people— 
men, women and children—the thousands of 
shut-ins, old and young, who have written to 
me this last year, asking to be put on my list 
for remembrance—demonstrate the fact that 
there must be five times as many in this world 
who will not enjoy Christmas as there are those 
who will, unless we make a resolution to help 
make brighter the lives of at least five persons 
who would be apt to be forgotten. If we limit 
our expenditure to a two-cent stamp each, ten 
cents will accomplish all this good cheer. 


What a 2-Cent Stamp Will Do 


ID I ever tell you in my different stories in 

Sunshine about a woman out in California 
who had little chance to see much of the world 
because she lived in a mining town? When I 
was there one day I noticed she carried a 
letter addressed to herself, bearing a New York 
postmark. That envelope was in evidence all 
evening, as well as having been put upon the 
mantel for us to gaze upon during dinnertime. 
My curiosity was aroused, and finally I re- 
marked that I saw she had a New York letter 
and I hoped it brought her good news. 

“Well, no,” she said. ‘‘I wrote to a business 
firm and asked if there was any work I could 
do for them; but they replied that I was too 
far away. It is the first letter I ever got from 
New York.” 

I understood then how a letter to one who 
seldom gets one brings a certain kind of joy 
even if the news is bad. 

“‘T have never had but three letters in my 
life,” she continued. ‘Will you write to me 
when you go away?” I promised her I would. 
So you see why [I believe in the mission of a 
two-cent stamp. 


He’s square, and one side’s sticky; 
There’s nothing in him tricky. 
He’s the merriest little messenger 
That ever struck our camp. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1911 





—“‘A Conklin Pen! The 
very thing I'll get Tom! 
Won't he be tickled! And 
it’s such a sensible, prac- 
tical gift, too.’’ 


TOM :— ‘‘Fine! Now that’s what 
I call class!’ And just what 
I wanted, too! Either J 
talk in my sleep or Alice is 
a mind-reader.”’ 


Jot down on YOUR Christmas List 






The original Self-Filler—never equalled. 


Self- Filling 
F iceren Pen 


Sold for 13 years. 1,000,000 satisfied users 





It will bring a delighted smile of sheer joy to his face on Christmas morning. He 


can use it in his work—and every day, too. 


The Conklin fills itself and cleans itself; 14K iridium-tipped gold pens that never scratch or blot. All 
styles and sizes. Exchangeable after Christmas if point doesn’t suit. Sold by stationers, druggists, 
jewelers everywhere. Write for booklet— Pleasing “Him” for Xmas. 


The Conklin Pen Manfg. Co., 


261 Conklin Bldg., hom Ohio 














Mium” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents,and we ‘1 sendit postpaid. 














You can unpack and assemble ready to 
use all the above furniture in one evening. 


The Reason back of these prices is that we 
ship the sections in a compact box direct 
to you, reducing freight two-thirds, elimin- | 
ating wrapping and avoiding two profits. 
Use the furniture for thirty days in your home. 
Prove our claim that you cannot duplicate it for | 
double our price—then, if not satisfied, we will re- | 
turn all the money you have paid. Free Catalog. } 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 312 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


Now this is what I want to do if I get a few 
stamps this Christmastime; and if you would 
send me one or more to use for you, in the next 
mail, addressed to the International Sunshine 
Society, Headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, I feel quite sure that, like the end- 
ing of all good stories, “‘you would be very, 
very happy all the rest of your days.” One 
need not be a millionaire in order to do good. 
A two-cent stamp will convey good cheer, 
though it may carry only the words “ Merry 


| MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


EASTWOOD 
Baby Box 


Christmas Shoes & Stockings 


Contains 1 pair a sa ener’ : 








Christmas.” 


Let Me Share My List With You 


Y LIST is so long I dread to look it over. 
Let me divide it with you, won’t you, this 
Christmastime? The work grows and we 














&xauisite Gifts 








First Shoes, sizes 0, 1, 2, or 3 
(choice of White, Red, 
Tan or Black), and 1 pair '$ 00 
fine Silk Lisle Stock- 
ings to match, delivered — 

i Box tied with generousbow wide satinribbon. 
Ask for Booklet, ‘‘Christmas Specialties,’’ or general catalog. 


WM. EASTWOOD & SON CO., 254 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 








seldom. have stamps sufficient to send out 
promptly all our Sunshine messages. 

We keep open bazar at Headquarters, and 
from a large glass case we are continually tak- 
ing articles to pass on through the blessed mail 
that keeps us in touch with each other, though 
one may live in Africa and the other in the 
United States. 

If stamps come I will send some of these 
little articles that would mean comfort and 
cheer to an invalid or a shut-in, or to one far 
away and lonely. 

There is a young man in Missouri who, 
through an accident, has lost beth of his limbs. 
He is an intelligent, bright student, apprecia- 
tive and ambitious. It some way seems to me 
that he could not possibly get too many Christ- 
mas greetings. If right now, in the midst of all 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and at- 
Sizes and Prices tractive patterns. 
9x6 ft. $3.50 | Made in all colors. 


Easily kept clean 
9x7 ft. 4.00] ond warranted to 
9x9 ft. 4.50 | wear. Woven in one 

1 piece. Both sides 
9x 10/2 ft. 5.00 can be used. Sold 
9x12 ft. 5.50 | direct at one profit. 


9x15 ft. 6.50 ee eceny if 

















CARBO PRINTS (Rights ales 
ARVELLOUS REPRODUCTIONS in brown of 
the world’s most beautiful and poetic paintings. 

They preserve the depth and beauty of the originals as 

was never done before. Give a much-desired atmos- 

pheretowallsofanyroom. Size of printsabout11x9in. 

50 subjects. Fifty cents each postpaid. Send forbooklet. 

FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 


FAY “Ideal” Snes 


THE FLORENTINE GRAND 


shown above is an exquisite work of 
art. ‘Tasteful in case, delightful in 
tone, and of unusual durability, it 
fascinates every admirer of a fine 














New Catalogue vot te goods in ca so mig on 4 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 698 Bourse Bldg., Phila. 


Get “THOUGHT FORCE FOR 


HEALTH 99? by Julia Seton Sears, M.D. We will send 
it with a copy of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s New 




















iano. Write for our new catalo ue » work , nn . . Butto: t waist. S ters. Easiest ad- Thought booklet and a three months’ trial subscription to THE 
p i : gue, = bys I tee pak Ae deed ee fisted. No Seaien. than we. easels. Fit fine, NAUTILUS, magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. Address: 
showing this and other models ready owe Spe ; ROP OULD feel fine, wear fine. Save darning. Most comfort. | The Elizabeth Towne Oo., Dept. 295, Holyoke, Mass. 


all active work, would the world forget me at 
Christmastime, I wonder? Would not the 
world know that I would appreciate a greeting 
a thousand times more because I was disabled 
and laid aside? 

I do not have to go far down on my list to 
find the name of a child, a little blue-eyed girl, 
who is grieving her heart away because she has 
had the great sorrow of losing her mother. 
What a loss! There is nothing to compare 
with it. Two cents will carry a package, and 
if luck stand by me it will be a pair of red 
mittens, just to give her a bit of brightness 
and show her we haven’t forgotten her. I can ‘. 
slip them into an envelope, and send them by 
Uncle Sam for two cents. 

Here is a young lady I’ve had on my mind 
for a long time. She lives in Alabama, and, 
although an invalid herself and living in a 
remote part of the country, she is the only 
Sunshine her dear old mother has. They 
watch the mail with feverish interest. It is 
simply “awful,” writes this young lady to me, 

‘when weeks go by without any message from 
the outside world, thus emphasizing the fact 
that nobody cares for us. 

Any of the names and addresses on my list 
can be forwarded if you would like to send 
greetings direct. 

Again I say “‘ Merry Christmas,”’ and since 
I spoke first, according to the old fairy story, 
will you send me a stamp for somebody else ? 


able summer or winter. Children pleased. 
delighted. Cheapest for fathers. 

Wealso make regular lengths with same superior yarns, 
dyes and wear. th styles for men, women, boys and 
girls. Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write for free folder now 
and learn about the best stocking made. 


The Fay Stocking Co, Box 104, Elyria, O 


Mothers 





for holiday shipment. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


are built by a factory producing only highest 
grade work. Half a century’s experience 
and a record of satisfactory service in nearly 
400 prominent educational institutions and 
50,000 homes are behind your purchase if you 
choose the IVERS & POND. 

Wherever in the United States 
How to Buy. no dealer sells them we havea 
unique plan of shipping LIVERS & POND Pianos 
*‘on approval.” If the piano fails to please it re- 
turns at our expense for both railroad freights. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Attractive 
Easy Payment plans wherever you may live. 






Oid gold, silver, platinum, precious stones, Jewelry of all 
kinds, Dentists’, Jewelers’, and Gilders’ Waste. Highest 
prices paid, prompt returns. Ds sears all packages. Es- 
tablished a quarter of a centu: 


THE OLD GOLD SHOP, 906- 908 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Flexible Flyer 


“The sled that steers” 
The ideal Christmas gift. Nothing will make the chil- 


dren so happy! Don’t buy them simply a “‘steering 
sled.’? Get a Flexible Flyer, the safest, speediest, hand- J 
somest and most economical sled made. Can be steered 
at full speed in any direction, around all obstacles 
and past all other sleds. 

The patented spring steel runners are grooved to prevent ““skidding,”’ 


and are far superior to flat or rounded runners on ice or snow. It is } 
light and graceful. Easy to pull up hill, yet so etrong it 


outlasts three ordinary sleds 


Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, prevents wet feet, colds, 
etc., and saves doctor’s bills. If you wish the advantage of these 
exclusive features, insist on a Flexible Flyer, and look for this trade- 
mark on the sled. 

SS. FREE, a cardboard working model. Also beautiful 
booklet illustrated in colors showing coasting scenes, etc. Both free. Write jit =) 
a postal, giving name and address, and say ““send model and Booklet.” 


Write today! S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101 W, Philadelphia, Pa. 














F 


Fill “Out and Send ‘This C oupo n to 


IVERS & POND PIANO Co. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





pS ee ee 


! | Address : g 














TRADE-MARK 
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Everywhere—in all walks 
of life—wherever the best 
protection against cold is de- 
manded—you will find Bradley 
Mufflers being worn and appreci- 
ated bymen, womenand children. 


Full Fashioned V-Neck 


Mufflers 


For Men, Women and Children— 


are worn on all occasions. They are 
stylish in appearance, fit snugly about 
the throat, are washable, yet retain 
their shape year after year. Prices 
50c to $2.00. 


Bradley Mufflers are always adding to 
their reputation for style and comfort. 
They unquestionably represent the highest 
standard of quality and service wherever 
mufflers are worn. 


Whether you prefer the original V-Neck, 
Turn-Down, Military, Shawl or Scarf styles— 
you'll find exactly what you want by 
insisting upon the style with the Bradley 
trade mark attached. 


No. 316, illustrated, is a beautiful 
V-Neck Muffler with plain, perfect 
fitting Military collar with 3 clasps at 
neck. Made of imported Egyptian 
mercerized worsted yarn, in all colors. 
At your dealer’s now, in dainty gift 
boxes, or sent prepaid on re- 

ceipt of size, color and price, 50c 


Handsomely illustrated catalog of Bradley 
Mufflers, Knit Coats, Caps and Scarfs mailed 
free. Write for it today. 


Bradley Knitting Company 














Delavan, Wis. 


{tor Bradley Street 


















10 cents 
a cake — 
Three cakes 
or a 
quarter. 

For sale 
everywhere. 


real fragrance 
of violets 


This is the most wonder- 
fully successful soap ever 
brought out. 


It is one of the discoveries 
that does happen once in a 
lifetime. 


Let us send youa sample. Smell it. 
Hold it tothe light. We have succeeded 
in capturing the fresh, sweet odor that has 
made the violet so universally worshiped, 
and have put it into a crystal-clear soap 
the color of fresh violet leaves. 

Weare now prepared to send samples 
to anyone in the United States. Dealers 
everywhere now have the soap, so that 
your own dealer can supply you when 
you have used the sample cake. Send 2c 
in stamps today to cover postage forasam- 
ple cake. Get your cake by return mail. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. O, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Jergens 
VIOLET 


Glycerine Soap 


Smell it— 
Hold it to the light | 


= 

















Ideal ‘he 
Gift AAs.” THE “COZIKID” 
fOr .* tuart Keeps Baby cozy from toes to curls 
Baby mem @-4tecee: in gocart, train, auto or when sleep- 
ing outdoors. Made of beautiful 
quality white wool eiderdown, doudle 
thickness, bound with pink, blue or 
white satin ribbon. Also made in red 
or gray, lined with white. More 
practical than coat; washes easily. 
For babies from birth to four years. 
Price $5.90 delivered free 
State Age and Color wanted. 
Write for illustrated circular. 





STUART BABY SHOP 
145 East 34th St., New York City 








Baked Beans in 1850 


Baked Beans in 1911 


Why Women Look 


Younger Now 


Dear Madam: 


Have you ever thought how the past 
sixty years have lessened women’s 
drudgery? 


And how women today, on account 
of that fact, look younger at fifty than 
they used to at thirty? 


They let mills do their spinning and 
weaving and knitting. Homes are 
filled with labor-saving conveniences. 


But there is one long, hard task to 
which some women still cling. That 
is the baking of beans. 


It takes sixteen hours of soaking, 
boiling and baking for a home-baked 
dish of beans. The meal of tomorrow 
must be started today. 


As a result, this premier food is 
served in those homes but rarely. Our 
racial food—the favorite dish of the 
hungry—is a once-a-week treat. 


Yet beans are 84 per cent nutri- 
ment—Nature’s choicest food. More 
nourishing than beef, at one-third of 
the cost. Don’t you think it a pity to 
make this dish a burden? 


A million homes let our chefs bake 
the beans. They get them ready to 
serve, with all the fresh oven flavor. 





BAKED 


Yet this expert service costs them less 
than home baking, because our chefs 
bake for so many. 


They get from our ovens none but 
Michigan beans—just the whitest and 
plumpest, picked out by hand. 


The sauce is made from whole, vine- 
ripened tomatoes. It costs us five 
times what common sauce would cost. 


And this zestful sauce is baked with 
the beans—baked into the beans. You 
never get sucha savory blend by putting 
the sauce on top. 


We have steam-heated ovens, always 
kept at 245 degrees. The beans are 
baked in small parcels so that full heat 
goes through. 


Home-baked beans in most part 
don’t get half that heat. That’s why 
they are heavy, hard to digest—why 
they ferment in the stomach. No 
dry-heat oven makes beans fit for food. 


The beans come out nut-like, mealy 
and whole—none broken, none mushy, 
none crisped, none hard. That is due 
to the live-steam baking. 


Just imagine such beans, then you'll 
understand why a million homes let 
us bake them. 


an(@amp's 


Wie wwee por wOBE ANS 


**The National Dish’’ 


With these beans you can keep a 
dozen meals on the shelf, ready for 
instant serving. And those dozen 
meals, if you prepared them yourself, 
would keep a hot stove going full 55 


hours. 


Our difficulty lies in getting people 
to try them. Some get inferior ready- 
baked beans and say the home beans 
are better. And some go on in the 


old-time ways without stopping to try 
the new. 


Please get from your grocer a few 
cans of Van Camp’s. Note how your 
folks like them. Figure out what they 
save—in time and labor and meat bills. 
When you once do this, Mrs. Housewife, 
you will never go back to home baking. 


Three Sizes: 10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Estab. 


Van Camp Packing Company (3) Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Factory Price *16.50 
on a$25 Karpen Chair 


A Most Suitable Holiday Gift 


We believe our best advertisement is to place a 
beautiful example of Karpen Furniture, such as 
these chairs, in every home in America. To ac- 
complish this, we offer the greatest possible value 


in 


two specially designed, beautiful and useful 


chairs, intended for every-day comfort, Please 
read the description. 

The above price, offered for a limited time, represents 
our factory cost of labor and materials, Factory 
selling expenses and profits are eliminated. 

These are most beautiful and comfortable chairs, 
good enough fora place in the wealthiest home. 
The price puts them within the reach of people of 
moderate means. Suitably covered, they can be used 
in any room or reception hall in any home, 


No. 229. English Rocker (Arm Chair to match) 


is a type of an Early-English style of Queen Mary’s time. It is 
most beautiful, large and roomy. The exposed frame work is solid 










Guarapteed 


mahogany. Full spring seat of 
Karpen Guaranteed Construction, 
luxuriously upholstered seat and 
back cushioned with curled black 
genuine hair over Florida Moss. 
Height from floor, 3 ft. 2 in. 
Height of back from seat, 2 ft. 1 
in. 2ft. wide and seat is 1 ft. 8in. 
deep. Either Arm- 
chair or Rocker cov- 
ered in Art Denim 


$16.50 


or your choice of 
these coverings: 
Karpen Genuine 
Sterling Leather, 
Spanish Morocco 
Leather, Finest 
Genuine Panne Mo- 
hair Plush or in 
Tapestry of equal 
grade in any col- 
oring at 


$20.75 
Karpen 
“Upholstered 
urniture 


is the highest achievement in furniture design, in 
comfort and in construction. It is covered with fine 


i\Furniture } trustworthy. Weknow of no other 
{ } maker who gives you this pro- 





CHICAGO-NEW YORK 
et 


fabrics or best genuine leathers. 
We use Karpen spring construc- 
tionspecified byU.S.Government. 
All Karpen Furniture is trade- 
marked and guaranteed to be 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


tection. If you contemplate the 
purchase of other furniture for 


TRADE-MARK 


any room in your home, you should send for our 
instructive Design Book, ‘‘DJ,”’ mailed free. Read 
it and purchase with greater wisdom. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago 


World’s Largest Makersof fine Upholstered Furniture 


Karpen Furniture is sold only through reputable 
dealers. Write for dealer’s name who can offer 
you the special prices on the chairs shown above. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 


Karpen Bldg., New York 











R. E. D. Mullison, 
Phoenixville, Pa.., 
put his little son, Edwin, on 


Eskay’s Food 


when 3 weeks old, as he weighed 
but 62 lbs. and was not gaining. 
On Eskay’s he immediately began 
to thrive and develop. Now? at 
6 months, he weighs 

18% lbs. has two | 

teeth, and, as his 

picture. shows, 1s Beef 

bright, plump and 

healthy. Thousands 

in the profession 

agree with Dr. 

Mullison that 

“Eskay’s 

F ood is 

ideal in 

modifying 

cow's 

milk for 

infant 


feed- 
ing.” 


Sinith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me free 10 feedings of Eskay's 

Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘*‘ How to Care 

for the Baby.’’ 

Name__ 

Street and Number 

City and State 


























free with every order. 
Mrs. Amelia Odens, East Orange, N. J. 





Expectant Mothers 
and 30Completelong Baby Ward- 
robe Patterns and directions, or 10 pat- 
terns for Short Clothes, with full directions 


ITY SKIRT PATI 
PRN Sao 


for making and materials, sent in a patent sealed 
envelope for only 2s5c silver or stamps, postpaid. 


Large 1912 Style Book 


of Maternity Skirts, Waista and Robes, also Complete line 
of Baby’s dainty Ready-made Clothing ancl Necessities from 


to 4 years anc cow valued at 25c in goods, sent 
th de _ Money back if wanted. 
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Why Wear An 
Ordinary Corset 


when you 
can have 
an extraor- 
dimary 
one for 
very 









little 
more 
money? 


Your ap- 
pearance, 
your 
health, 
your 
comfort 
depend 
upon the 
corset. 





Whilebone 





are the standard of corset fashion, 
the acknowledged leaders of corset 
style and fit, but they cost only 
from $3.00 to $10.00 per pair. 
Redfern Corsets are economical. 
It pays to buy a good corset. It 
pays to buy a whalebone corset. 
It pays to buy a Redfern Corset. 


You buy a corset that is the right shape, 
the correct outline. Noone denies 
the preéminence of Redfern designs. 

You buy comfort, for everywhere 
that Redfern Corsets are sold, 
they are fitted. 

You buy whalebone, five times 
lighter than steel, indescribably 
springy and flexible. It does not 
feel like armor plate. 

You buy /xg wear, special strong, 
soft cloths —Guaranteed Not to 
Tear or Break. 

You can be fitted at almost any 
high-class store. If you do not 
readily find them, write us for 
catalogue and we will supply 
you through some merchant. 





Rubber 
Button Hose 
Supporters 
attached. 


The Warner Brothers Co. 
NewYork Chicago San Francisco 














A CHRISTMAS DRILL 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


By Margaret Gordon 


“The March of the Eversreens” 


HIS is a Christmas Drill, with minute 

directions, for twelve boys (the Tree Bear- 
ers), twelve girls (the Vine Bearers)—all of 
similar size and age—assisted by ten smaller 
children (the Tinsel Bearers) whose ages range 
from five to seven years, 


The Costumes 


Tue TREE Bearers: “ Boy Scout” uni- 
forms. Each carries a small evergreen or 
Christmas-tree bough, which should be three 
feet long and large enough to form a good- 
sized tree when grouped in the last figure, to 
be decorated by the Vine Bearers and the 
Tinsel Bearers. 


THE VINE BEARERS: The Kate Greenaway 
style, made of bright-colored chintz. Each 
girl carries a garland of laurel or Christmas 
greens four feet long, which js carried over 
the shoulder as she enters. 


Tue TinseL Bearers: Fairy costumes of 
tarletan. Each carries a strand of tinsel five 
feet long. The two leaders carry large stars 
on Short, stiff wire or sticks, which are to be 
used in the tree decoration in the final tableau. 


The Drill 

Abbreviations: L. S. A., Left Shoulder Arms; 
R. S. A., Right Shoulder ‘Arms; | an Present 
Arms; on A., Carry Arms; R,, Right; oo Lefts 
F., Foot; H., Hands; C., Center; Ti, C. Left 
Center; R. C., Right Center. 

FrGurE 1—Music, march time. Enter the 
Tree Bearers, who march down the center aisle 
to the platform and form in two lines, facing 
the audience. The boys should separate to 
arm’s length when the order is given to 
“Parade Rest.” At this command the trees 
are placed on the floor in such position as to 
shield the Tree Bearers from view, remaining 
thus until the Vine Bearers and the Tinsel 
Bearers enter. 


Figure 2—Enter the Vine Bearers, bearing 
vines over their shoulders, as suggested. They 
march to the platform, then form an aisle on 
each side until the little ‘“‘chariots’’ have found 
their places at the back of the stage, unless the 
space is small, in which event they may wait 
at the steps. N ow the Vine Bearers march on 
to the platform, the leaders separating at the 
center, six marching to R. and six to L., to 
position back of the Tree Bearers, forming in 
two lines, thus making four lines on the plat- 
form. These children should also be arm’s 
length apart. 


Ficure 3—Music, slow waltz time. Orders 
for the Tree Drill: 1, Attention; 2, P. A.; 3, 
RO: Ax @ Po As obs A G6. A: 7; 
Mark Time; 8, Forward March. During this 
drill the girls wave their garlands back and 
forth to the same count. (Count four for each 
position.) 


FIGuRE 4, ORDER OF MARCH— March time. 
The boys now form in line, two abreast, the 
leaders at R. The girls form in similar order, 
with their leaders at L. 

All march in couples around the stage, the 
boys forming an aisle up the center wide enough 
to enable the Vine Bearers, in couples, to pass 
down center. The boys remain in the same 
position until the girls have marched up stage 
and formed a solid line. The boys now ‘‘ back 
step’’ to the sides of the stage and wheel to the 
center, thus forming a solid line in front of 
the girls. They maintain the position for eight 
counts. Now the boys hold the trees aloft, 
forming arches; the girls on the first count 
of the measure pass through these arches, then 
kneel as the boys lower the trees to the floor. 
The picture is this: Twelve girls kneeling at 
the foot of twelve small trees, intertwined with 
vines. 


Figure 5—The girls arise and march toR., 
the boys marching to L., and all march in single 
file to the back of the stage, thence to the 
center, where they form as partners—a tree 
and a vine—then march to the center front 
and separate again, the girls going to R.andthe 
boys to L., turning at the corners, crossing the 
stage obliquely, forming a cross in the center, 
thence back to center, L. and R., to the first 
position: the boys in the first line, the girls in 
the second. 


FiGurE 6, THE CHRISTMAS StaRS— (a) The 
girls separate, six to the L. corner of the stage 
and six to the R., forming circles, the boys form- 
ing a larger circle in the center. The girls 
cross their vines, thus forming stars, those in 
front being seated, the second couple kneeling 
and the third standing, thus making the stars 
visible to the audience. 

(b) The Center Star: One boy steps into 
the center, placing his bough at his feet. The 
tips of the other boughs are handed to him from 
the boys in the circle, and these he holds at his 
shoulders, thus forming the picture of a large 
star, with a boy’s face in the center. 


FicgurE 7, Tue Curistmas TREE—Two 
chairs are placed in the center of platform as 
the Tree Bearers form a close group, the tallest 
boys standing upon the chairs. The branches 
are held so as to form a large Christmas tree, 
completely hiding the bearers from view. 
Several rehearsals will be needed to form this 
satisfactorily. As the Tinsel Bearers enter, the 
stars they carry are handed to the tallest boys 
on the chairs, for the topmost branches of the 
tree. These stars are held in this position until 
the end of this figure. The little ones then 
form a circle, tossing their tinsels into the 
branches. ‘The Vine Bearers form a semicircle 
back of the tree, holding their garlands high in 
both hands, thus forming a drapery of green. 
They hold this position until the signal is given, 
then form in line, in couples, and march down 
the center aisle, and exit. 

NOTE—Entertainment Ideas for Teachers will be 
continued during the school year. Miss Gordon will 
take pleasure in answering any questions from her 
readers pertaining to her department sent in care of The 
Journal, if a stamped, addressed envelope is imclosed. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


It will Pay Particular Women 


TO SEE OUR 


499 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Of Imported and American Fabrics consisting of the best efforts of the foremost 
Foreign and American Looms. 


Beautiful designs in white and colored Mercerized cotton fabrics 
Lorraine Crystal Cloth and Egyptian Tissue 
Wilcox’s Exclusive Indanthrene Designs Irish Linen direct 
from Belfast 
Wilcox’s Exclusive Hand-Embroidered Swiss from St. Gall 
Exclusive designs from the best silk looms of America 


And many other beautiful novelties not to be found in any other assortment. We 
claim that our line is the best collection of its kind ever shown the 
American Woman, and we are sure it will pay you to look at the samples when 
our representative calls upon you. If for any reason our representative fails to 
call upon you [and you would like to see our line], please inform us and we will 
instruct her to call. 

WE WANT GOOD RESPONSIBLE WOMEN to represent us 

in unoccupied territory. You can work all or part of the time. 

$10 to $35 per week can be made. It costs you nothing to 

start, we furnish samples FREE. Write us for particulars before 

some one else gets the agency. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co. 


Established 1898 Binghamton, N. Y. 





If you live in a small town, where we have no representative, and.want to see our 
line for yourself and some of your friends, it will pay you to write us for particulars. 





















FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
Puts on like a coat. 
No Pins—No Buttons. 


Double - breasted 
over Abdomen— 


IT WON’T WORK UP 





i dciabias a wih 
Simm pts Sautotr Chain~ ins 5 diffe preset links— mind oc het. “And 
the new Simmons Armilla— 4 different widths. | 


The new “‘Sautoir’’ 


This new Simmons neck chain is used with locket 
or watch which hangs not quite to the waist. 
In Simmons pieces you have no useless gold hid- 
den at the center to pay for. You buy a beautiful 
design wrought in the surface gold. You buy 
human skill and artistic workmanship. 
You get the same service you get from solid 
gold, for this outside gold will not wear through 
to the baser metal before a solid gold link has 
worn too thin for safety. 

For men and women. ‘‘SIMMONS"”’ very 
small on each piece. 


Write for Style Book 
(FREE) 




























‘ Because 
It Ties Below Curve 








If mo jeweler near you has 
Simmons, select from Style 
Book—tell us what you want. 
R. F.SIMMONS CO. 
185 N. MAIN ST. 
ATTLEBORO 
MAss. 


- <—« of Abdomen 


Smooth in back—no 
bands or buttons—only 
twistless tape used. 


Packed in Purity Package 


Ask your Dealer or send 
Postal for Booklet with 
sizes and prices. 


EARNSHAW KNITTING CO. 
1201 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











Peckham’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 







Feathers 


Send us your old Ostrich feathers and 
from them we will makea magnificent Willow 
Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your Savorke shade — 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color 


ba and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 
@ ect a ot dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not satis- 
Cc factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 


. = 3 Central National Bank. ‘The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 
Genuine Irish Crochet 13 in. 


and Curling department cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 
deep, 15 in. frill. A specimen of our | | kham’s, 629 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
large collection of Holiday Neckwear P 1 


from 50c to $5. Best lace values tn 
America. Send for our catalog of 
































neck wear, laces, waists, etc. 
THE LACE SHOP, 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDDING 100 seer $5:42 Beautifully | 
Invitations $6.75 engraved | 
including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 


100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples | 
and club rates. Royal Engraving Co., $14 Walnut St., Phila. | 














“GLOW” LAMPS and CANDLES 


This lamp will burn all night for a week with 
one filling of kerosene, costing less than 
2 CENTS A MONTH 
No Odor. No Attention. Bath Rooms, Halls, 
Narseries, Bedrooms, Basements, Stairways, etc. 
Free Booklet. Perfect Night Lights. 
THE GLOW LIGHT CO., 225 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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‘I Eat It by the 
Trunk—full too” 














THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 





The celebrated painting by Sir JOHN MILLAIS, BART., R. A. Im the possession of MESSRS. A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


President of the Royal Academy. é¢ BUBB LES 393 


PEARS SOAP 


Beautifies the complexion, keeps the hands white and imparts a constant 
bloom of freshness to the skin. 


All rights secured 














